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Knockdown punch from a 
half-ton iron fist 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HROUGH that hose goes steam at 
‘ia pressure that it lifts a chunk 
of iron that weighs almost half a ton, 
then pounds it down onto steel sewer 
posts just as a giant fist would do. 

But hot steam burned the rubber hose 
in notime. Then the high steam pressure 
would attack the weakened spot and 
the hose would burst—sometimes seri- 
iously burning workmen. 

B. F. Goodrich, with experience in 
making hundreds of kinds of hose, 
developed a special hose to stop this 
danger and waste. They use braids of 
strong steel wire, built right in with 


the rubber, to prevent dangerous bursts. 
BFG engineers also developed a new, 
heat-resisting rubber, to stand the heat 
and pressure of the steam. Then for 
good measure, they used asbestos cord 
to replace the cotton of ordinary hose 
which charred with heat. 

The result is a hose B. F.Goodrich can 
call Burstproof. It has never been known to 
burst in service. On the job in the picture 
it has lasted 8 times as long as any other 
hose ever used. It protects workmen, cuts 
replacement costs, ono work flowing 
smoothly without shutdowns for repairs. 

Burstproof steam hose is typical of 


B. F. Goodrich research whicl 
stantly at work improving all 
hose, belting and other rub 
ucts, and finding new ways t 
better. Don't decide any pre 
may buy is the best to be had v 
first finding out from your BF¢ 
tributor what B. F. Goodrich r 
may have done recently to im; 
Or write The B. F. Goodrich ¢ 
Dept. M.- 161, Akron 18, Ohio 
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He cant fill 
them yet 


... but he will by and by 


if the milk and stainless steel people have any say about it 


Growing children need plenty of good, 
wholesome milk. 


Grown-ups do, too. 


And the U. S. milk industry, now 
supplying more than 60 million quarts 
of fresh, vitamin-rich milk and cream 
a day, is doing everything it can to 
increase production...and safeguard 
the purity and delicate flavor of this 
low-cost, body-building food. 


Take dairy farmers, for example. 


To guard your health, they aim for 
the lowest possible bacteria count. In 
increasing numbers, they pipe or pour 
milk as it is taken from the cows right 
into sterilized, self-refrigerating 
stainless steel farmtanks (it’s Nickel- 
containing stainless steel, by the 
way). 


In these tanks, your milk is quickly 
cooled to about 38° F. to protect its 
flavor. Later on—and still never 
touched by hand—it’s pumped into the 
stainless steel lined tank of an insu- 
lated truck. And “highballed” to dai- 


ries where, as you might expect, most 
of the equipment is made of bright, 
shining, Nickel-containing stainless 
steel. 


Now why all this stainless steel? 


Well, for one thing, milk doesn’t 
rust or corrode this type of stainless. 
So there’s no meta! pick-up to destroy 
the delicate flavor of your milk and 
cream. 


For another thing, it doesn’t pit. 
No hideouts for germs—one reason 
bulk handling milk producers are able 
to keep their bacteria count down so 
low. 


For another thing, this stainless 
steel is easy to keep clean—a “must” 
in the milk industry. Wash it and 
scrub it as hard and as often as you 
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TIRED OF BREATHING TIRES? Your lungs are, if 
you're a city dweller. Experts figure that tiny 
particles from rubber tires make up 40% of 
the dirt in city air. Other elements: coal soot, 
30%; sand and grit, 20%; live bacteria, 10%. 
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SHORT-STOPS GREASE 
proers: Air-Maze 
Greastop filters grab 
air-borne grease, dirt 
and dust from the air 
—prevent fire hazards 
in kitchen exhaust 
ducts. It’s one of hun- 
dreds of filter types 
designed by Air-Maze 
— the filler engineers. 
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SOUND IDEA FOR DIESELS. Noisy diesel air 
intakes cause employee fatigue and annoy 
neighbors. But Air-Maze filter-silencers hush 
the racket while they clean the air 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE Engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities. For con 
densed product catalog write Air-Maze Cor- 
poration, Department C, 25000 Miles Road, 
Cleveland 28, ‘Dhio. 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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Flat six-can cartons are placed in this magazine, 
are ““pre-broken” upon release, then set-up. 


End flaps of filled cartons receive 
glue, are sealed in compression unit 


} ‘ Fully-erected cartons receive cans at this point, 
Part of a complete line of equipment for six to a carton, at 500-600 per minute rate. 


glass manufacturing, Hartford-Empire |. S. 
Machine forms bottles and jars at high 
speeds, to highest quality standards. 


Filled shipping case is automatically lowered to 
off-bearing conveyor leading to gluer and sealer 


Two lanes of filled cartons are “right angled 
cartons move to shipping case packer on two levels. 


Upper and lower pushers of packer. push cartons 
into shipping case — four or eight to a case 


Hopper-fed press, built and tooled 
by V& 0, assembles two com- 
ponents at 65 pieces per minute. 


Henry & Wright Dieing Machine stamps 
out fins, assembles them onto tubes, 
delivers complete condenser cores. 





before voting yes or no 
on new products 


check the new production and packaging 
methods available through Emhart companies 


Filled cartons are conveyed single file 
to collector, which releases them in two's 
at right angle to original line of flow. 


For example, Standard-Knapp developed an automatic 
packaging line that boosts can handling speeds from 320 
per minute to 500-600 per minute. This new equipment 
enables brewers to meet rising demand with increased out- 
put and simultaneously achieve appreciable reductions in 
operating costs. 

All Emhart divisions offer equal talents for improving 
techniques. V & O builds and tools power presses that com- 
bine tricky assembly jobs into low cost, automated opera- 
tions. Metal stampings — in both light and heavy gauges — 
drop radically in cost when produced on high speed 
Henry & Wright Dieing Machines. If you make glass prod- 
ucts, Hartford-Empire can provide complete equipment 


and services for improved methods. 


Emhart Mtg. Co. 


Only the best is good enough 
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Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below... 


OO HENRY & WRIGHT 


{ Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
J: Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


C1) HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 


¢ Enhart Mig Co 
\« 7 HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
(C) THE V & O PRESS CO. 


Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 


400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


CO STANDARD KNAPP 
Era Enna ble Co 
PORTLAND, CONN. 


GENERAL 


(_] Pictorial Review of Major 
Emhart Products 


GLASS 
C) Batch C] Forming 
Chargers Machines 
(_] Feeders (_] Lehr Loaders 
(] Lehrs ("] Unit Melters 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
(] Unloaders [_] Packers 
(J Rinsers  ((] Labelers 
(_] Cartoners [—] Case Cleaners 


(] Gluers&  (-) Palletizers & 
Sealers De-palletizers 


METAL WORKING 


(] Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 

([] Henry & Wright “Press Load 
Calculations” 

([] Henry & Wright Case Histories 

((] V & O Inclinable Presses 

] V & 0 Notching Presses 

1] V & 0 Roll and Dia! Feeds 

C1] V & O Feed-0-Matic 
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The Most Fascinating Thing 
in Elevators 


The car glides to a feather soft stop. The door opens swiftly. 
You get off briskly at your floor after a level perfect landing. 


It’s fascinating . . . it’s a miracle . . . and you did it. 


As you entered the car, you pushed the button for your floor. 
You were the operator. No building attendant helped you. 
Yet with Westinghouse Selectomatic Traffic Controlled 
elevatoring you were transported quickly to your floor 


—without delay .. . without fear. 


Yes, Traffic Controlled Selectomatic JS the most fascinating 
thing in elevatoring. It’s completely automatic . . . electronics 
do all the work, in fact they do all the thinking to take you 
where you want to go. In heavy traffic office buildings, 
Westinghouse Selectomatic Traffic Controlled elevatoring is 


a marvel to watch. 


You’ll see multi-car coordination that staggers the imagination 
in handling incoming tenants, outgoing crowds—in between 


visitors. 24 hours a day it’s on its own. 


Savings? Sure, up to $7,000 per car a year in new buildings or 
modernized ones. Call our nearest office for more fascinating 


information. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS © ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAw Be SURE...1F ws Westinghouse 


5-98693 





GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 


Modern transportation di ds the ultimate in materials handling. HANDLING 
This Towmotor LT-60 is one of a fleet owned by the Fiying Tiger Line, FACTS 


Get up and go... P™ 


Towmotor provides the “get up and go” needed to boost your pro- 
duction and speed it to market, even while cutting your payroll! It’s 
the “one-man-gang” that unloads, high-stacks, stores, feeds produc- 
tion, and then loads all materials that can be handled. 

When you consider original investment, plus cost of operation 
and maintenance, TowMoToR handles more tons per dollar! Find 
out why your man in charge of materials handling prefers Towmotor. 
You'll understand when you read “How To Catch Man-Hour Thieves.” 
Write for a copy today. TowmMoTor CorporaTIONn, Div. 201, 1226 
East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 


TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 





READERS REPORT 


Not Firestone 


Dear Sir: 

In your article ‘‘( 1as Sales Meas- 
ured Up” {BW j #,p25 vou 
said that in Phi hia Gumbels 
bought up Fireston ks of toys and 
put them on sale rices - slashed 
as much as 50‘ 
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Commodities Comebacks 


Dear Sir: 
he article tled Commod- 
ties: Calm After th 1 [BW —Jan. 
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at the beginning of was 134¢ 
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a decline during th 
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NOW NUT SETTING HAS BECOME A GANG OPERATION 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


of KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


No longer is it necessary for 
nut setting to be a single-tool, 
one-nut-at-a-time operation. 
A multiple tool recently devel- 
oped by Keller makes nut set- 
ting a practical and successful 
gang operation. 

The tool is shown above o 
an automobile assembly line— 


running down simultaneously 
two nuts which attach the 
brake plates. 

Each of the two nuts is run 
to a different torque . . . held 
to almost unbelievable accu- 
racy because torque adjust- 
ment is built into each indi- 
vidual nut setter spindle. The 


tool may have anywhere from 
two to six spindles, all operat- 
ing simultaneously. 

Savings from the elimina- 
tion of hand torquing and 
checking are often tremen- 
dous, If there are nut setting 
operations in your assembly 
work, it may pay to have your 
production manager or tool 
engineer look into this re- 
markable new tool, 


DRILLS « SCREW DRIVERS * NUT SETTERS » GRINDERS © RIVETERS 
AIR MOTORS AIR HOISTS + AIRFEEDRILLS 


KELLER TOOL LOMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH, 




















This man is feeling the better value in 
a Day-Brite LUVEX® lighting fixture. 
There's no other way he can know 
how much extra strength, what greater 
ease of maintenance he'll get with 
LUVEX interlocked louvers—just one of 
many “‘more-for-your-money'’ LUVEX 
features. 


Idition to having 
npetent lawyers 
of houses, some 
dequacy should 
by the purchaser 
rtain that there 


Perhaps .. . in 
the assistance of 
in the sale and purchia 
form of certificate 
be insisted upon eith 


You wouldn't buy a suit of 
clothes from a picture or a 
sales story. You look at the 
material... feel the quality... 


HOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF 


when you buy lighting fixtures 


Buy lighting fixtures like you buy 
a suit of clothes. Look at them your- 
self... feel the value . . . feel the 
quality feel the difference you 
can't always find in the sales stories. 


Pictures, catalogs and sales stories 
are excellent ways to bring com- 
petitive lines of lighting fixtures to 
your attention 


But when you're ready to invest 


LOOK AT THE LUVEX® 
... FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 
... BEFORE YOU BUY! 


your money, don’t buy until you 
handle the fixtures yourself. Don't 
buy until you're satisfied by your 
own inspection which fixture is 


your best buy. 


We expect you to test the LUVEX 
or any other Day-Brice fixture in 
exactly that way. We know from 
experience your own judgment is 
the very best Day-Brite sales story 
we have. 


etrres 


DAY-BRITE.) 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, “Missouri: 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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Those Christmas Catalogues 
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How XEROGRAPH Y 


= Ge 
ves ~ DUPLICA! 


Sonam for these and hundreds of other companies 


wARDMURE TURES 





ANYTHING WRITTEN, TYPED, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
COPIED ON TO PAPER MASTERS 


FOR DUPLICATING ind PO a / 


Xerography is setting exciting records in hundreds of large and 
small companies in cutting duplicating costs, speeding productio: 
eliminating re-typing, proofreading and errors. 

Forms, letters, bulletins, charts, reports, graphs, manuals, engi 
neering drawings, government regulations or anything writter 
typed, drawn or printed, can be reproduced with photographic 
accuracy in about 3 minutes on to an offset paper master for run off 
of multiple copies on an offset duplicator. Original copy may be 
enlarged, reduced or reproduced same size by xerography in Xerox 
Lith-Master® copying equipment. With xerography, copies can be 
made from one or both sides of original material. 

For use in diazo type machines, translucent intermediates car 
be made from any original subject in the same speedy way 

There is no limit to the versatility of the dry, electrostatic, direc! 
positive xerography process in paperwork duplicating applicatior 
whether it's an involved production order writing system, parts « 
directory list, or government directive. 


Write for “‘proof of performance” folders showing how com 
panies of all kinds are cutting costs and saving time with xerography 


For instance: Bausch & Lomb Optical Company saves $12,000 a year 


* 
my at wor 
aeRooRarn’’ 


——— 


senasnce sare OMe — Atlantic Refining Company saves $18,000 a year duplicating engineer 


in its Stenographic Dept. and $6,000 a year in an Engineering Dept 


- ing data, office forms, charts, etc. 


T ri & be A LO j D Cc te) tal PA “ Y CANADA—The Haloid Company of 


54-64X HALOID STREET © ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK Coneda, U6... Terpate: 5, Gutate 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 





Installation by R. C. Drewes, Goshen, Ind. 





Tron Fireman forced 
draft “packaged” oil 
burner, combined with 
Scotch marine type boiler 
as a packaged boiler-burner 
unit in plant of Syracuse 
Rubber Products Company. 
Variable steam load for 
heating and processing. 








Boiler capacity doubled 
» + - Mo increase in fuel cost 


That's the experience of Syracuse Rubber Products Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, Indiana, with IRON FIREMAN packaged oil burner 


This new steam plant, with complete oil 
firing system by Iron Fireman, carries twice 
the load of the old one. Steam pressure has 
been stepped up from 90 to 125 psi. In 
spite of the doubled output, “the cost is 
about the same as the previous plant to 


Old steam plant ovt—new one in—steam up— 
oll within 36 hours. Scotch marine boiler with 
Iron Fireman packaged oil burner being rolled into 
the plant of the Meadoweweet Dairy, Tacoma, Wash. 
This unit was in operation just 36 hours after the 
crew walked in to dismantle the old beiler—a graphic 
example of savings in labor and production time. 
Installation by Lawler Boiler & Heating Co., Tacoma. 


operate,” says Mr. Hubert R. Anglemyer, 
President. “We also have drier steam in 
our processing, which cannot be measured 
in dollars. We have had no down time. 
Dependability of equipment and ease of 
operation and maintenance are outstanding.” 


Tron Fireman advantages 


1, Packaged burner unit (for oil, gas or 
oil-gas combination firing) is assembled and 
tested at factory instead of on the job. No 
divided responsibility for burner, electrical 
wiring, control system, oil heating equipment. 
2. Applicable to practically al 
boilers. 

3. Continuous high combustion efficiency. 


types of 


4. Forced draft. No high stack needed with 
Scotch or sealed firebox boilers. Requires 
only vent pipe. 

8. For gas or oil, or both. Combination 
burner shifts from one fuel to the other at 
a moment’s notice. 

6. Burns low cost heavy oils (No. 6 or any 
lighter grade). 


For further information mail coupon, or call your Iron Fireman dealer 


OIL, GAS OR COAL FIRING FOR 
HEATING, PROCESSING, POWER 


TRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 
3025 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 

Please send detailed information on Iron 
Fireman packaged burner units for oil, gas, and 
oil-gas combination fring 


Name 





Address 





City 











them often sell them basis that 
they cost the stores not [he 
ufacturers, on the ot! 
ing saddled with an 
advertising and, as poi ut in 
article, may indirectly the retailer 
to buy more goods tha may 
to cover the catalogu: 
There is a rising clat 
ufacturers to eliminat 
operative advertising 
sociation (The Boys Manu 
facturers Assn.) has 1 tly passed a 
resolution to the eff that for the 
Fall . . . and Christma on of 1954, 
none of its members yntribute to 
these catalogues. Whi or not the 
members of the organization will live 
up to this resolution rer to be seen. 


your 
need 


imong tian 
type of co 
ndustry as 
parel 


ALLEN BoorRSTEIN 
SALES MANAGER 
ROB-ROY CO., INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jumping the Calendar 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your pic V-8s [BW 
—Dec.19’53,p84}, Stud ker first in- 
troduced V-8s on 1951] lels. They 
only had 102-h.p. 6s in 1950, 
It’s an owner of a 195/ ebaker who 
is telling you this. 

nN NATHAN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


talk model 
ght by the 
duced the 
model series 


e You are right when 
years. BUSINESS WEEK 
calendar. Studebaker 
V-8 engine on the 19 
late in 1950. 


Names & Places 


Dear Sir: 

In your Dec. 5 issu 
. . » you speak of a chain of 
from St. Louis to Rat Ariz. I as 
sume you mean the P Plaza group, 
however you need to cl ur state 
to New Mexico and 1 ibout 260 
mi. east from Arizona he Santa 
Fe will be surprised t their engi 
neering suet (Raton |} 
far west... . 


page 176 
motels 


moved so 
CHAR MAXEY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Dear Sir: 

I'm afraid the cit Muskegon, 
Mich., is going to be 1 at News 
week for locating Cont tal Motors 
at Midland, Mich licated on 
page 62 of the Jan. 9 

I H Woop 
CITY EDITOR 
MIDLAND DAILY NEWS 
MIDLAND, MICH. 


e Good. We were afraid they'd be 
mad at BUSINESS WEEK 
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“4a . ail Florida Power & Light mobile generating plant = 


Nt zk equipped with Wagner Power Transformers. : 


clear the track for 


Sunshine Service 


Power's on the move in fast-growing Florida, as evidenced by 
this unique, modern generating-plant-on-wheels operated by 
Florida Power & Light Company. 

Mounted on a special 74-foot former circus train flat car, it 
is one of two such plants designed by FP&L engineers to 
supply quick emergency or auxiliary electric power wherever 
required in the Company's state-wide system. It has served 
both storm-damaged areas and thriving new resort communi- 
ties like Naples, Florida, where seasonal tourist influxes call 
for sharply increased electric service. 

The self-contained plant is designed for continuous operation 
if necessary and connects with all FP&L power supply facili- 
ties. It is equipped with a 1000-horsepower Diesel engine, a 
700-kilowatt generator, and Wagner variable-voltage Power 
Transformers, delivering voltages from 2,300 to 13,200 volts. 
Here is further proof that meeting unusual electric requirements 
comes easily with Wagner. Whatever the problem, Wagner has the 
right answer. Let a skilled Wagner engineer discuss your needs with 
you. Contact the nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write us direct. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, MO.,U.5.A INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
Tae ws att Se ce AUTOMOTIVE 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES BRAKE SYSTEMS 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 








Triple Cut. This machinist, milling a bar of steel into a shaft for coal mining equipment, is cutting more 
than steel: he’s cutting time and costs, too. For the steel is US'S Carilloy “FC”. . . a free-cutting steel 
. .. 80 the tool turns faster and wears less. Further, the shaft, when finished, will go into service immedi- 
ately, because the “‘FC”’ steel is quenched and tempered at the mill. U-S:S Carilloy “FC”’ Steel is furnished 
to any hardness range from 255 to 375 Brinell, with tensile strength from 125,000 to 175,000 psi. Avail- 
able from U.S, Steel Supply Division and other warehouses. 


Grilling a Drill. Al igo Pneumatic 
Drills are tested eed, accuracy, 
temperature rise ectrical sound- 
ness before the the factory. 
The manufactur nands a cord 
that will assur: product long, 
trouble-free ser, » . and gets it 
with USS Ame 





Can do so many jobs so well 








3 Months under the Sea, or practically that. This 


electromagnet of an ordinary home electric meter 
was immersed in a brine solution for three months. 
The U-S‘S Ampyrol Cable, as you can see, emerged 
completely unaffected, and easily withstood a severe 
12,000 volt breakdown test conducted by Westing- 
louse engineers. 


odern Way to Store Gas. Put it in steel bot- 
les and bury the bottles underground where 
eather and temperature changes won’t affect gas 
ressure. Forty of these bottles will hold 1,000,000 
“ubic feet of gas. And safely . . . because these People who live in this Glass House don’t need 


ational Seamless Steel Bottles are pierced from There are no conventional masonry curtain walls on this 
solid billets of steel, thus assuring absolutely uni modern, 26-floor Chicago skyscraper apartment. Floor- 
form wall thickness. to-ceiling glass walls are held in place by unique steel 
design and construction. The steel face of the apartment 
consists of horizontal facia plates welded across the 
spandre! beams, with vertical I-beam mullions 

the height of the building. 


tone, 


running 


SEE the United States Steel Hour. It's a full-hour TV pr 
sented every other week by United States Steel. Consu! 
newspaper for time and station. 


& LY 
NITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, P 
ERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality stee! 


.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL .. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 
. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITT SeuRGH 





This Eye Level Cost can be 
an Expensive Item of 
your “Overhead!” 





No one knows how much a jury will award in an eye 
accident case, but it’s easy to know how much can be 
saved by an adequate protection program! 

Apart from compensation costs which have soared 
in recent years, and increased first aid and medical 
expenses, you'll save: 

1 Lost man hours — very important in a tight, 

high cost labor market. 

2 Idle time of the injured worker’s machine. 

3 The cost of lowered output of adjacent workers 

and machines. “I may be next” thinking hurts 
morale, 


4 The cost of increased rejects when substitute 


workers take over for key men. 

ial money? 
var. What’s 
exposed 


installed. 


What's the cost of eye accidents in act 
More than $5.00 per employed worker per 5 
the cost of prevention? About $2.30 per 
worker when a tested, proved AO Program i 

Ask an AO Safety Representative in. Or write Ameri- 
can Optical Company, 411 Vision Park, for free 
booklet “Improved Industrial Vision.” I!t tells how 
AO’s Industrial Vision Program cuts costs, increases 
production, decreases accidents. 


Copyright 1953 America 





™“~ 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 
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Looking at autos’ long-range prospects, it would be hard for anyone 
to find fault with General Motors’ well publicized spending plans. 

Further investment of $1-billion to $114-billion should be well worth 
while. 


Finding a market for cars is less likely to prove a handicap, in the 
next 10 to 15 years, than the highways on which to drive them. 


Elsewhere in the auto industry, there may be less optimism (and 
understandably so) than in the General Motors camp. Short range, a good 
many manufacturers have their sales problems. 


Looking into the future, they see big things—for those who can stick 
it out. No doubt they would be glad to spend amounts on betterments 
proportionate to GM’s outlays. But how many of them have the money? 


Wiseacres in Detroit are enjoying their own wry joke: “We'll have a 
514-million-car year—if General Motors has to build every one of them.” 


Construction confounded most forecasters with its 1953 records—and 
now gets the chance to do the impossible once more in 1954. 


Of course, construction breaks down into many very different lines. 
Not all of them kept pace last year. But, judged by the most inclusive 
aggregate—dollar value—you could hardly have asked for more. 


Work put in place last year is estimated to have been worth 
$34,843,000,000 by the Commerce and Labor Depts. Not only was that 
6.8% ahead of 1952; it also topped advance estimates by $1.3-billion. 


Even the revised official estimate in November (BW—Nov.21’53,p31) 
fell $120-million short of the year’s apparent performance. 


If the Washington agencies that came up with 1953’s advance estimate 
of $3314-billion were conservative to the tune of $1.3-billion, how will their 
forecast of $34-billion for 1954 work out? 


Base your guess on business prospects. If things boom, construction 
will outrun the guesses as it did last year; but it will slow down if the 
business decline should steepen. 


Home building, despite some slowing after midyear, came through with 
some very respectable totals (although setting no new records). 


« Value—Work put in place on new dwellings was worth $101!/-billion 
This beat 1952’s $9.9-billion by 6.7% and has been exceeded only by the 
high of $1114-billion spent on homes in 1950, 


¢ Starts—Government estimates place the number of homes started 


last year at 1.1-million. That level has been maintained in each year since 
1950 when the peak was reached at just under 1.4-million. 


If you believe business can’t be very bad with home building at a 
high level (and you'll have lots of company), then builders’ estimates should 
prove reassuring (page 30). 


They talk of close to a million houses in 1954—and maybe a good many 
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more if Congress will get busy on the program to facilitate ownership. 


A phase of construction that will be down sharply in 1954 is the one 
that feels the economy ax—large government contracts. 

The value of such awards in the third quarter last year was only 
$540-million, smallest for any quarter in the last three years. And it was 
less than half the figure for the same period a year earlier. 

For the first nine months of 1953, federal projects added up to $2.2- 
billion compared with nearly $314-billion the year before. 


Nevertheless, bolstered by earlier federal lettings and state-and-loca! 
outlays, public works last year topped $11-billion, 3.7% higher than in 1952. 


Industrial construction was one that posted a minus sign in 1953. 


This, however, was no surprise; everyone knew that the building of 
factory structures was past the peak (with the emphasis turning to the 
machinery to equip the new buildings and to modernize the old). 


Private outlays for industrial building were just short of $214-billion, 
down about 4% from 1952. (December was nearly 9% below the year 
before, emphasizing the downward trend.) 


New York blames it on London—and vice versa. Believe whomever 
you will. Anyhow, prices of zinc and lead dipped this week. 


Lower demand and growing carryover stocks, month by month, had 
beset zinc. Lead responded sympathetically. When prices sagged in 
London a week ago, British traders insisted American offerings started it. 


Ensuing cuts in New York were attributed to a possible rise in imports. 
—@— 


Washington wrangles over the farm problem take on added point 
when you look at some trends in wheat. 


Exports, which ran 500-million bu. a year in 1948 and 1949, fell to 317- 
million bu. in the crop year ended last June 30. Moreover, shipments may 
not even run 150-million bu. for the current season. 


Meanwhile, 450-million bu. of wheat harvested last summer already 
have been added to the grain owned or underwritten by Uncle Sam. 


Business borrowings will go down (maybe a bit more than seasonally 
as inventories are reduced), but bankers warn that you shouldn’t take the 
record drop of $438-million in the year’s opening week as typical. 


Bear in mind that loans failed to drop in the last week of 1952. 


Corporations apparently were holding borrowed money to dress up 
cash accounts in Dec. 31 balance sheets. Repayments that might normally 
have been spread over two weeks thus were bunched in one. 


Business Week correspondents, scouring around the country, find 
evidence that some companies that borrowed to broaden their excess- 
profits tax base may have paid off the loans just as soon as the tax expired. 


Bankers warn, however, that such quick repayment is a veritable 
invitation to the Bureau of Interna] Revenue to charge evasion. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 23, 1954, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 








JANV ARY 21, 1954 will live in history 
as the launching day of the world’s 

first atomic-powered vessel... 

the submarine Nautilus. 


First ship ever to draw motive power 
from controlled nuclear fission, the 

\ au.ilus marks for all mankind the be- 
ginning of a new era...of war or of peace 
Powered by the silent, invisible, air 
“burning” of nuclear fuel, the 

Nautilus will cruise submerged faster, 
farther, longer than any other craft 
Into this envelope of steel... this sing! 
fateful enterprise ...the Government 
of the United States, the United Stat 
Navy, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and American industry have poured 
the resources of their minds and skills 
On the men who conceived and 
designed and built her, on the crew 


that mans her and on the ship herself 
we ask God’s blessing. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION * 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK * PLANTS: GROTON, CONN., BAYONNE, N. J., MONTREAL 
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AFTER 18 MONTHS in cacalycric 
cracking service at Sinclair Refining 
Company's Marcus Hook Refinery, 
this Alcoa Heat Exchanger bundle 
was not even discolored by severe 
ammonia and hydrogen sulfide con- 
taminatior a ry ontaminated 


river water used for cooling 


INSTRUMENT TUBE — lirerally miles 
of it— brings in precise data on tem- 
peratures and pressures to the con- 
trol center of the modern refinery 
and carries control impulses back. 
Alcoa Utilitube is made in lengths 
up to 1000 teet and more for chis 
purpose costs 40 per cent less than 
tube made of other corrosion-re- 


sistant metals 


EASILY WORKED Alcoa Urilirube 
can be bent smoothly, flared casily 
to make the all-important connec- 
tions at the back of che refinery 
control panel. For full details on 
this highly economical product, 


write Alcoafor folder Aleoa LU tilitube 


WANTED: 


Refineries interested in saving $50,000 


If you own a gasoline refinery or 
own stock in one, one of aluminum's 
properties should be of considerable 
interest to you: #ts lasting resistance 
to the corrosive gases and acids in 
today's crude oils. 

This means that a refinery can 
save $50,000 at one point alone— 
by using Alcoa Aluminum Tubes 
in the great radiator-like “heat ex- 
changers” that heat and cool the 


refining process. Important savings 


are possible elsewhere. 

The world’s greatest 
aluminum knowledge is a\ 
the managements or sha iolders 
of refineries interested in utilizing 
this property of aluminu: Your 
nearest Alcoa sales office sted in 
your classified directory stands 


ready to provide it. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AM 


Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 


ces} Alcoa brings the world to your armchair with “SEE IT NOW” featur 
var ; ing Edward R. Murrow, Tuesday evenings on most CBS-TV stations 


ALCOA 





ALU AAIN U RA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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§ Lotest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . "1237 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks... .. 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and conlnia production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. $. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... .. $28.50 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.)............ 29.960¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.37 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. 33.19¢ 
Ee CE IS ain co cu cvinsed sued bl MRREMEEE DR be cccan Hommes $2.12 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

(otal loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Housing starts (in thousands) ‘vases sewed coseweebes ep oieipie December 
Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing. . 

Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)...................... 

Bank debits (in millions) 

Exports (in millions) 

Imports (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended January 16, 1954 + Revised, 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee, *+ Estimate. 
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Preceding 
Week 


+126.4 


+1,772 
+152,418 
$36,429 
8,825 
6,284 
t1,358 


65 
38 
tnone 


202 


418.7 


82.8 
98.1 
t141.3 
$28.83 
29.995¢ 
$2.39 
32.99¢ 
$2.12 


198.2 
3.73% 
24% 


55,272 
$0,819 
22,942 
32,861 
26,519 


Lotest 
Month 
68.0 
110.1 
$71.78 
$14,100 
$168,587 
$1,241 
$848 


Month 
Ago 


127.5 


1,444 
132,093 
$59,031 

8,896 

6,248 

1,398 


69 
40 
-3% 


210 


409.9 
83.0 
95.8 

141.4 

$30.00 
29.975¢ 
$2.34 
32.55¢ 
$2.12 


197.5 
3.73% 
24% 


56,085 
81,058 
23,130 
33,036 
26,921 


Preceding 
Month 
80.0 
109.8 
$71.60 
$14,192 
SI41,115 
$1,249 
$812 


Yeor 
Ago 


134.0 


2,248 
148,049 
$55,940 

8,121 

6,524 


1,600 


405.6 
91.1 
86.9 
130.7 
$42.00 
24.5006 
$2.40 
2.34¢ 
$2.10 


55,602 
78,955 
23,188 
32,740 
26,166 


Yeor 
Ago 


71.5 
109.6 
$72 14 


$14,410 


$165,115 | 


$1,191 
S805 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 


++45 820 


+4+72.036 


++9.299 


++49,879 


23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 
727 
$43.52 
$8,541 


+$85,57 


$812 
$412 


8 Date for Latest Week" on each series on request. 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


BIG BUDGET WITH NEW IDEAS. Its two sharp 
turns from the recent past could change the U.S. 


CRON. sc cccccvcevecnesduseeus kbs vecdouss p. 25 


WELFARE, EISENHOWER STYLE. Congress will go 
for Social Security ideas, but health plan's road 
Wir OO CUMIN, oa nc ce tcicriwenenes 


KEEPING THE HUDSON OPEN. Ice is the enemy, 


Coast Guard the victor 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


AFRICA: WILL THE COLOR BAR 
COME DOWN? The pressure is get- 
ting irresistible pe oan 


HIS MINE: BRAZIL PHONE BOOK. 
Gilbert H. Huber uses U.S.-style 
salesmanship in Rio.......... p. 122 


MORE PAYDIRT FOR GERMANY. 
Its shipping industry is coming 
.p. 123 


FRENCH LINE DISCOVERS THAT 
TEXAS KNOWS NO _ BORDERS. 
That's what France's new luxury line 
found out this week in Houston.p. 126 


FINANCE: 


THERE ARE LOTS OF WAYS TO 
BUY STOCKS .. . and lots more 
people to buy them.. p. 108 


UPDATING POLICIES. New York Life 


revamps its entire line........ p. 113 


INDUSTRIES: 


VACUUM PACK IS MELTING THE 
ICE OUT OF LETTUCE. Profitable 
plants are revolutionizing a multi- 
million-dollar industry ....... p. 102 


LABOR: 


TH CHANGES: LITTLE EXCITE- 
MENT. There’s not much enthusiasm 
for the amendment this year. .p. 136 


FIRING COMMUNIST EMPLOYEES. 
You need union support. Getting it is 
often a problem............. p. 138 


ON DOCKS: LUMPING PAY FOR 
MANY JOBS. Frisco dock payrolls 
used to be a nightmare, but no 


Sosesececs p. 27 


HOUSING: ANOTHER BIG YEAR. Sales are up. 
Builders are happy 


DETROIT: BIG FOURTH IN THE MAKING? That's 


it wanted 


the question in the auto industry this week 


p. 31 


A&P CASE ENDS. The government got less than 


p. 32 


FAST SHUFFLE finds Robert Young out of C&O. 


Now he can board New York Central 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 
The Trend 

Figures of the Week 


Readers Report... . 








MERGER REBUFFED. Redcaps’ union 
prefers independence to CIO idea 
for consolidation ............ p. 145 


MANAGEMENT: 


FINANCE EXPERTS HAVE THEIR 
DAY. Southwestern Public Service's 
growth gives the finance man a key 
role in management (cover)...p. 154 


STOCKHOLDERS PUT AMERICAN 
WOOLEN ON THE CARPET. There‘s 
going to be a hassle in Boston next 
PUNT > idioms ods deb.we-0 66 pidiend p. 160 


MARKETING: 


NEW BREED OF WHOLESALER. 
He's showing up in the supermarket, 
but never touches the food... .p. 41 


HIGH STYLE COMES TO THE MEAT 
STORE. At Lucky’s in Houston, 
there’s a new touch: murals, easy 
chairs, gifts for the kids ..p. 48 


CENTER IN A FIX. Shopping center 
pessimists had their inning last 
ARTES . nt as HP) TS 


RETURN OF THE NICKEL CIGAR. 
General Cigar is going after the 
frightened cigarette smoker... .p. 56 


THE MARKETS: 


HEAVY INDUSTRIES GET NOD re- 
flecting Wall Street’s expectation o1 
continuing plant expansion p. 134 


PRODUCTION: 


ATOMIC SQUEEZE ON ENGINEERS 
If your industry is not atomic, you're 
going to feel a pinch p. 70 
GETTING THE KINKS OUT. Here's 
an engineering outfit whose specialty 
is chasing the bugs out of new 
products p. 74 


U. S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS WORKS: 
SHOWCASE OF AN INDUSTRY. If 
ever a company loved a plant... . 
this is it p. 60 


SALVAGED WASTE PUT TO WORK. 
An old problem in the paper indus- 
try turns into a thriving business.p. 78 


NEW PRODUCTS . p. 82 


REGIONS: 


SELLING ARIZONA FASHIONS. Is 
there a place in the market for a 
dress with an Indian look? p. 92 


DOUBLE TROUBLE ON TRUCK TAX 
They're squabbling in Ohio...p. 98 


INCOMES: STILL UP BUT TAPER- 
ING. Business Week's Regional In 
come indexes show a light down 

p. 100 


TRANSPORTATION: 


TANKERS: OPERATORS WATCH 
PROFITS DIVE. The low level of 
charter rates has the tanker man 
crying ..p. 88 
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Time-Saver FOR EXECUTIVES 


SPC ee Se SEHSSSEEHETOOE 


Fast-Thinker FOR PILOTS 


® Sperry’s Zero Reader* Flight Director 
is a “fast-thinking” calculator that saves 
valuable time for busy executives and 
relieves pilots of complex mental calcu- 
lations. That's why more and more pro- 
gressive corporations — large and small 
—are equipping their Executive Air- 
craft with this versatile instrument. 


® The Flight Director not only is used 
for en route flying but makes the 


Representative companies 
using Sperry Zero Reader 
Flight Director: 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORP, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO, 
CELANESE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
ESSO SHIPPING CO. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP. 
HERCULES POWDER CO 
NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM Co. 
TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION CO. 
TEXAS EASTERN 
TRANSMISSION CORP. 


Cmdr. Russell Holderman of the Gannett Newspapers, who 
is celebrating his 40th year as a pilot, is one of the enthu- 
siastic users of the Sperry Zero Reader Flight Director. 


difficult task of manual approaches on 
Instrument Landing Systems a routine 
procedure, Thus, business men are 
assured of keeping appointments even 
in rough weather, 


# The Flight Director utilizes attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path signals 
and combines this information on a 
simple, two-element indicator. The pilot 
simply flies “zero,” using the same 


instrument whether he is leisu: 

ing or making landing approach: 
simplified manual control reduces pilo 
fatigue and permits the pilot to di 
more time to other duties 


® Sperry’s Zero Reader Flight D 

is widely specified for military and pas 
senger planes as well as for Executiv: 
Aircraft. Our nearest district office will 


be glad to give you complete details 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


Pt 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE + SAN FRANC! 
IN CANADA «+ SPERPY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





Each pin represents the 
location of one of the more 
than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in ali 48 States. 


Here’s a good example: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


reports as follows on a test made of Texaco 
. Soluble Oil C in its Fort Wayne, Indiana 
plant: “Results were outstanding. With 
Texaco Soluble Oil C, lines stay clean — 


. * 


The above is just one of many examples of 
benefits gained through the use of superior 
Texaco Products and the services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Texaco can 
help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. 


formerly flushed every two weeks, now 
flushed only twice a year. Tool life has 
increased. There is no appreciable odor 
problem.” This test was made on the rec- 
ommendation of a Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer. 


* * 


One agreement of sale is all that is neces- 
sary to supply all your plants. For details, 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Big Budget with New 


President Eisenhower this weck put 
the dollar sign on his concept of gov- 
crmment. 

His budget message to Congress 
called for big government, by any stand- 
ard—massive by comparison with fiscal 
1950, the last peacetime budget year 
(table). He asked for $65,570,000,000 
worth of government, ranging from 


public works to new ideas for extending 
social welfare programs. 

On the surface his program still had 
a New Dealish tinge, highlighted by a 
steady and calculated stream of sepa- 
rate messages to Congress calling for 
new welfare legislation. 
¢ Sharp Turns—Bencath the surface, 
Eisenhower asked Congress to approve 
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at least two sharp turns from the r 
cent past. Each in its way could work 
fundamental changes in the U.S. econ 
omy. Each had its risk—on 
one economic. 

¢ First, Eisenhower tore up the 
concept of balanced forces that guided 
our military policy from early cold war 
days. In its place is a new concept 


military, 
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that of “massive retaliation,” with an 
emphasis on air power to deliver the 
blow. 

¢ Second, he scrapped the eco- 
nomic ideas of the Truman Fair Deal 
on how to end soft spots in business. 
He turned from stimulating consump- 
tion—which was Truman’s goal when 
he prepared the fiscal 1950 budget—to 
stimulating investment. With the cur- 
rent soft spots in mind, Eisenhower 
proposed 2 changes in the tax laws, 
but the one he and his advisers counted 
on most was the one designed to keep 
investment rolling in high gear (BW— 
Jaun.9'54,p27). 

Despite cuts, Eisenhower winds u 
$2.9-billion in the red in the pry as 
traditional budget. By another way of 
counting, the economists’ way, the bud. 
get would actually be $115-million in 
the black. ‘This method balances all ac- 
tual cash receipts, including Social Se- 
curity, against money spent. In the cur- 
rent fiscal year, Eisenhower will spend 
only $234-million more than all re- 


ceipts. 

. Near Neutral—This means that the 
government would—for the second suc- 
cessive fiscal year—collect practically as 
much from the people in taxes as it 
pays out for goods and services. So far 
as inflation and deflation are concerned, 
this is about as close to neutral as gov- 
ernment can come. 

But it leaves government spending as 
a powerful underpinning to the econ- 
omy, just the same. You can see that by 
comparing the size of federal outlays 
with the size of the total economy, as 
measured by gross national product. 
In peacetime 1950, federal spending 
provided 15% of a $263-billion GNP. 
In the current fiscal year, it is providing 
about 19% of a GNP that has jumped 
to $366-billion. Next year, it will pro- 
vide only a shade less—some 18% of a 
slightly smaller GNP, now projected by 
government economists at $363-billion. 
* Just a Request—Like all budget mes- 
sages—which, by law, are passed from 
the President to Congress cach January 

the Eisenhower figures are nothing 
more than a mere request to the law- 
makers. 

It scems that on at least one of 
Eisenhower's breaks with the past—the 
concept of massive retaliation—Con- 
gress will go along. 

His decision to steer away from New 
Deal ideas in economics may get 
rougher treatment. Not that Congress 
shares any dislike for stimulating in- 
vestment in this year of economic ques 
tion marks. On the contrary, it seems 
friendly to the idea of changing the 
tax laws to give faster amortization of 
new buildings and machines. But it 
may insist on wrapping up something 
for the consumer in the package—per- 
haps a $100 rise in the cone for 
dependents. ‘This would knock a $2.5- 
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billion hole in the Eisenhower plan for 
a balanced cash budget. 

Congressional independence on taxes 
may show in other ways. Eisenhower 
geared his revenue picture for fiscal 
1955 to extension of the present 52% 
corporation income tax rate, and to pre- 
sent revenues from excises. Both these 
are scheduled to drop Apr. 1 under 
present law—and Congress may let them 
do it, contrary to White House wishes. 


1. New Defense, New Price 


The “massive retaliation” concept of 
defense, as spelled out in requests for 
dollars, isn’t cheap. But it’s going to 
cost less than the present system. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
first revealed the outline for the new 
concept—an atomic and hydrogen bomb 
striking force, which will react “in- 
stantly”’ against Communist aggression 
anywhere, “by means and at places of 
our choosing.” 

To the budget makers, this meant 
we no longer need a military estab- 
lishment capable of mecting localized 
land aggression with localized land 
forces. 

Here are the bare bones of the pol- 
icy change: 


This Fiscal Year Plan for Next Year 
“Balanced Forces” ‘Massive Retaliation” 
Amy . $12.9-billion. . .$12.0-billion 


Air Force 


For business, this means a massive 
shift of government dollars. In fiscal 
1955, it hl up like this: 

Aircraft construction, and shipbuild 
ing, will continue at the present levels. 

Electronics and guided missiles will 
increase. 

The number of men in the armed 
services, and the costs of keeping them 
in food, clothing, and shelter, will de 
cline. 

The cut in ground forces will mean 
fewer trucks, jeeps, landing craft, tanks, 
ammunition, and other conventional 
arms and equipment. 

The new concept has already cut 
deeply into military spending. A few 
months ago it looked as though the 
Defense Dept. would spend $1-billion 
or so over its August estimates. Now 
the prospect is for spending consider 
ably less. Recent cuts in military or 
ders with auto makers are part of this 
turnaround. This week, for instance, 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Army 
Pearson told reporters that as much as 
$500-million in orders for ammunition, 
trucks, and such housekeeping items as 
parts, food, and uniforms may be can- 
celed by June of this year. 

Despite the emphasis on retaliation, 
Eisenhower is going to step up conti- 
nental defenses. But the stress won't 


radar warn 
continent. 
nearly 
lesigned to 


be put on expanding 
ing net across the top of the 
It will be on faster more 
automatic killer plan 
seck out invading bomb 
Altogether, the pla 
calls for stepping up c 
by around $1-billion 


fiscal 1955 
ntal defense 


ll. Answer to Soft Spots 


Eisenhower's packag f tax recom 
mendations centered a id stimulat- 
ing investment, but has a long 
string of other chang: 

A couple were surpr 

One was a request that the filing 
date for individual returns be 
changed from Mar. 15 Apr. 15 

Another surprise \ give corpora 
tion executives some ights in the 
office, if adopted. | shower * asked 
Congress to spread out tion of the 
corporation income t 1 manner 
that would force com officials to 
estimate a full year’s | before the 
year is over. Here’s ho vould work. 

By 1955, entire tax 
liability for one calend 
due in equal installment 
June of the next year is the 
Plan, in full effect. 

Eisenhower want 
make additional paym n 
in September and th in Decem- 
ber. The payments \ | be 5% of 
estimated profits fo lendar 1955. 
They would be incr radually to 
25%, over a four-year od 
¢ Team Mates—The P ent’s plan to 
liberalize write-offs of i tment would 
allow business to depreciate two-thirds 
of the cost of new plant equipment 
in half the product's estimated 
for tax purposes. Und resent rules, 
half the cost is written in half the 
life. 

To team up with th ommenda- 
tion—long desired by U.S. makers of 
production goods lik« ine 
the President suggested beralization 
of the loss carry-back p1 n. At pre 
ent, a company runny ) the red is 
allowed to carry its lo k one 
as an offset against pric nings. It’s 
designed to give tax re! 
in temporary trouble 
be allowed to carry 
years. 

Eisenhower 
favors liberalizing th« Section 102 
provision, which has limited the amount 
of money a corporatior tain from 
carnings. 
¢ Exempting Dividends—On 
change long desired by 
tion of double taxati: 
got a friendly noa in t 

Eisenhower recomm 
first $100 of dividend 
personal income tax 
would have the benefit 
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Aug. 1, so the exemption would be 
only $50 on 1954 income.) Addition- 
ally, he would give taxpayers a 5% 
credit on their taxable dividend income 
that would be subtracted from their 
final tax. In 1955 the credit would be 
increased to 10% of their taxable divi- 
dend income, and hiked still upward 
to 15% in 1956 and thereafter. 
¢ Also—A bundle of other tax requests 
were made. Especially significant: 

¢ Grant corporations with a small 
number of stockholders the option of 
being taxed as a partnership would be. 
Eisenhower would allow partnerships to 
go under a corporation tax setup if they 
preferred. 

¢ Liberalize the tax laws to encour- 
age investment by U.S. companies 
abroad. One way would be to tax the 
profits of foreign subsidiaries or segre- 
gated foreign branches, 14 percentage 
points lower than the regular corpora- 
tion rate. 
¢ New Philosophy-You have to go 
back to fiscal 1950—the last peacetime 
fiscal year and also the last year of busi- 
ness soft spots—to detect the extent of 
Eisenhower's break with the Fair 
Deal economic philosophy. 

Instead of a long list of changes de 
signed to help business, ‘Truman made 
a request for $4-billion worth of addi- 
tional corporation taxes a key part of his 
fiscal 1950 budget message. His eco- 


nomic — for 1949 bore down hard 


on the idea that it was foolish to lean 
any longer on expansion of plant and 
equipment as a way to continued pros 
perity. 

Truman and his economic advisers 
thought the way to continued growth 
was through stimulation of consump 
tion (BW—Jan.15'49,p19). 

Eisenhower did include a dozen 
recommendations affecting consumers’ 
tax payments one way and another-—-but 
they don’t add up to much relief in 
terms of dollars. 

¢ At present, parents cannot claim 
as a dependent any child earning over 
$600 a year. Eisenhower would end 
this prohibition. 

¢ He would allow widows or wid 
owers with dependent children the in- 
come-splitting benefit now allowed mar 
ried couples. 

e Without stating an amount, he 
favors some tax allowance for the actual 
cost of providing care for small children 
where widows or widowers have to work 
outside the home. 

¢ He favors starting allowances fo: 
medical costs at 3% of income instead 
of the present 5%, and that the maxi 
mum deduction for this purpose for a 
tamily be raised from $5,000 to $10,- 
000. 

¢ Simplified tax treatment for pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans is recom 
mended, along with liberalization of 
the present tax rules regarding annuities. 
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Welfare, Eisenhower Style 


Broader Social Security program meets congressional 
liking, but government reinsurance subsidy in ‘‘un-socialized"’ 


health plan faces hard road. 


More federal aid for the sick, the 
halt, and the aged—that’s the promise 
in President Eisenhower's welfare pro- 
gram. In two messages to Congress 
this week, and last, Eisenhower pro- 
posed: (1) a new “un-socialized medi- 
cine” program to help insurance com- 
panies cover more people, and (2) 
broadening the Social Security system 
and improving benefits under it. 
¢ Health—The President's health plan 
basically would do these things: 

¢ Offer to health insurance firms a 
government reinsurance guarantee so 
that so-called bad risks among the 
chronically ill and the aged can be 
cared for (BW —Jan,16'54,p27). He 
recommended that Congress vote a $25- 
million capitalization to start the pro- 
gram. 

¢ Build especially designed care 
centers for those chronically ill, 

¢ Step up government rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled to reach a goal of 
returning 70,000 to work in 1955 (10,- 
000 more than in 1953), 100,000 in 
1956, and 200,000 in 1959. 

¢ Expand government aid for con- 
valescent and nursing homes and di- 
agnostic and treatment centers for out- 
patients. 

In his budget message on Thursday, 
the President asked for some $108-mil- 
lion in appropriations for grants-in-aid 
tor public assistance, some $5.6-million 
for new hospital construction, $7.8-mil- 
lion for vocational rehabilitation, $1.1- 
million for the reinsurance plan, and 
$300,000 for a new commission to 
study health improvement. 

* Long Road—Patently, Eisenhower's 
health ideas take a different tack from 
the old Truman national health in- 
surance plans. Though Congress liked 
the idea of more health aids, some 
sections of Capitol Hill are already sus- 
picious of the government subsidy idea 
in the reinsurance scheme. So the pro- 
gram still has a long row to hoe. 

¢ Security—On Social Security, Ejisen- 
hower cleared the air of a lot of de- 
tails, and his program received wide 
congressional approval. He made it 
clear to begin with that he was de- 
termined to preserve the system pretty 
much as it is. He said his recommenda- 
tions were designed to correct certain 
inequities in a basically sound system of 
promoting individual security. 

Congress has election-year sympathy 
for the idea of extending the old age 
and survivors insurance program. And 
there will be no battle over maintain- 


ing the present trust fund financing a 
yaa a shift to pay-as-you-go, no bat 
tle over freezing the tax rate now in 
effect. 

The President put the 
tion not only behind the 
so" that went into effect Jan. | (t 
2% on both employer and employee 
but also the future increases 
written into the law, to 2.5% in 
and 3% in 1965. 

According to Reed, his 
will give full time to Social Securit 
immediately after it acts on taxes. ‘That 
should mean public hearings early in 
March, with leaders pressing for passag 
at this session. 
¢ Broader—F.isenhower 
the written-in tax would tak 
care, for at least 15 to of th 
added costs of his proposals (put at 
$700-million a year). Here are the im 
provements he asked: 

¢ Broadened coverage, to take in 
between 10-million and 1 1-million addi 
tional people by Jan. 1, 1955. Of thes 
6.5-million would be on a compulsor 
basis, including self-employed enginee: 
consultants, etc. 

¢ Liberalization of th« 
test” to permit an over-65_ retired 
worker to carn $1,000 a year without 
loss of any benefits and to lose only on 
month’s benefits for each $80 of addi 
tional carnings. 

¢ Raising the tax base from $3,600 
to the first $4,200 earned cach year 

e Increasing individual maximum 
benefits next October for those nov 
retired from $85 to $98.50 a month, fo: 
man and wife from $127.50 to $147.75 
for a family from $168.75 to $190 
with later increases for those who retir 
in the future, based on the $4,200 ta 
base. 

¢ Dropping out a worker's least 
profitable A years in computing ben 
efits, 

¢ Maintaining the benefits of a 

*rson who becomes totally disabled 
- more than four years at the rat 
he would have received if he 
reached 65 and retired on the disabilit 
date. 
¢ States—The President also proposed 
changing the federal-state formula fo 
sharing costs of public assistance t 
some 4.8-million needy aged, children 
blind, and disabled. A larger federal 
share would still go to states with low 
resources, but the federal shar 
be calculated every two years on the 
basis of the state’s per capita 
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THE WESTWIND, thick-hulled Coast Guard icebreaker, heads 
north to clear the Hudson channel all the way to Albany. 


a) poet, Mie 


Keeping the Hudson Open 


In the old rough days of winter, the 


IHludson River used to freeze thick. 
Some rich men shifted their com 
muting from railroad to horse-drawn 
cutters. But in the 1930s, with the 


opening of the river to ocean-going 
ships, the Hudson became a major traf 
he artery that had to be kept open. In 


record 1952, the river carried 5.2-mil 
lion tons, mostly petroleum, with grain 
running second 

Winters lately have been milder. Not 
since 1949 had it been necessary to 


bring in a big-league icebreaker to keep 
the channel hat record has 
been spoiled in 1954. January brought 
floes up to a foot thick blocking the 
tricky channels above Poughkeepsie. 
The answer was the Coast Guard 


clear 


icebreaker Westwind, a powerful vet 
eran of Arctic service. As the pictures 
show, the Westwind has already made 


one rescue run. 

To Capt. Ralph R. Currey and his 
150-man crew it’s soft duty—all but 
the navigation. ‘To a blue-water sailor, 


the Hudson channel is just a tightrope, 
und no place to consult a_ sextant. 
That's why the Westwind is relying on 
commercial pilot C. E. Buckley 

Buckley stecrs by the sights on the 
banks. When he’s abeam of Father 
Divine’s yellow-and-green “heaven” he 
heads for the red stack at Poughkeepsie. 
At night, he’s guided by the lights. 
Indeed, his instructions read: “Heaven 
is always lighted with a_ horizontal 
string of white lights.” 





IT’S WARM in the wheelhouse of the Westwind, designed for duty in Arctic waters 
where it normally serves. Outside, it’s well below zero. 


Above Poughkeepsie, the Westwind spots the 
Athelcrest, trapped in the thickening ice. 
















by 


flor 





pushing 


4 A fourth ship joins the voy,” 


northward to Albany thro: 





ice broken up 
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2 The tanker rides free, after the Westwind has smashed along 3 The Athelcrest gets under way, but stays aft of the powerful 
its portside, breaking the imprisoning ice. icebreaker. A third ship tags along now. 





by the Westwind. Freighters, tankers, and barges move up and down the river in droves, and the traffic, especially in oil, must be kept 
flowing. This will be the Westwind’s job until spring. 
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Housing: Another Big Year 


@ Sales have picked up since Christmas, and build- 
ers are confident that 1954 will come close to 1953's 1.1-mil- 


lion housing starts. 


@ Builders know they must offer more value, more 


gadgets, and must promote harder. 


@ They look to Washington to ease credit terms, 


especially to bring the low-income family back into the new- 


home market. 


Home builders closed out 1953 with 
1,102,000 construction starts (page 17), 
and they think they have another 1-mil- 
lion starts in sight for 1954. By any 
standards—prewar or postwar—a million- 
start year is a very good one. 

If the government goes through with 
its plans to liberalize mortgage credit 
(BW Jan.9°54,p27), 1954 mught top 
1953 in housing activity. Builders say 
reduction of down payments and exten- 
sion of payoff time would bring low- 
income Pirnilies back into the market. 
Then they would step up the number 
of houses they build. 
¢ Trade Survey—Builders’ plans already 
assure 975,000 to 1-million starts this 
vear, savs the National Assn. of Home 
Builders, which is mecting this week 
in Chicago. 

NAHB surveyed some of its leading 
members just before the convention, 
found that 58% plan to build more 
houses this vear than last vear. Another 
19% intend to equal last year’s pro- 
gram, leaving only 25% of the group to 
cut back in ‘54 
¢ Factors—Home construction doesn’t 
live in isolation from the rest of the 
economy, of course. Reports to Bust- 
NESS werk from around the country 
point out interlocking factors: Where 
employment and overtime were down, 
as in Oregon and southern California, 
people weren't buying houses at any 
price, on any credit terms. San Diego, 
particularly, finds itself overbuilt at a 
time when defense employment is far 
off the earlier pace. 

On the whole, though, builders re- 
port low vacancy rates and high confi- 
dence about employment in their re- 
gions. 

After a flurry in higher-priced homes 
in the past year or two, most home 
builders are moving down to the lowest- 
cost houses as their best bet for 1954. 
This they had planned to do even be- 
fore Washington began talking casier 
credit. 

At the same time, builders also plan 
to build a lot of three-bedroom houses, 
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to meet the needs of families that 
have outgrown their original postwar 
homes. Houses below $15,000 sale 
price will predominate, even in the 
three-bedroom class 

¢ Brisk Windup—In normally a slack 
season, home sales are perking briskly 
now. In fact, a resurgence of looking 
and buying came as a Christmas gift to 
wind up 1953. 

“We weren't getting any calls at all,” 
a Nashville realtor told sustness WEEK. 
“Then, the day after Christmas, the 
phone started ringing. And they weren’t 
just suspects—they were prospects.” 

“Darnedest thing I ever saw,” said 
a Cincinnati builder. “Ever since the 
first of the vear I’ve been secing people 
every night.” 

A Philadelphia realtor groaned that 
he’s had his boots on and off so many 
times, showing houses in the snow, that 
he’s getting blisters. He adds that, 
with lookers turning into buyers, he can 
stand the pain. 
¢ Promotion—This spurt of interest 
isn't lulling the builders. They know 
thev'll have to promote like mad to 
clinch sales this year, and offer more 
gadgets without boosting prices. Th 
also know that the combination is a 
winner—in most localities. 

In San Antonio, Centex Construc- 
tion Co, ran a three-color, full-page ad 
in the Sunday paper, offering a two- 
bedroom house bor $9,500 and a three 
bedroom house at $10,500, with all clos- 
ing costs paid on either deal. On Jan. 10 
the company set a record of 73 sales, 43 
of which were three-bedroom houses. 
Centex plans to build about 180 more 
houses. 

In Charleston, S. C., Stevenson, 
Zimmerman & Co. sold 42 houses in 
one weekend. All were three-bedroom 
homes priced at under $10,000, with 
G. I. financing all arranged for veterans 
The company estimated 10,000 people 
visited the model home. 

A builder in the San Francisco area is 
doing well with lavish advertising on 
the “Nothing Down—Why Pay Rent?” 


theme. He, too, has plenty of Veterans 
Administration money. 

e Extra Features—To back up 
promotion prograins, build ire 
ing more features as standard 
ment to catch the eye 
Year-round air conditioning popular 
in the South, of course; except in the 
top brackets, however, it i ually sold 
only as an extra. 

More usual bait among standard fea 
tures includes two-car garages, indi 
vidualized design in developments, 
wider use of plywood, built-in dressing 
tables, exhaust fans in the kitchen, land 
scaping and ready-to-plant er beds, 
marble mantles, folding doors to in 
crease flexibility of dish- 
washers, disposal units, nerators, 
more bathrooms, and n storage 
space. 

Builders are reconciled t 
price line, even with this 
the deal and even with 
round of wage increases. They say 
things save them: (1) g: 
tivity of labor under the of 
unemployment and (2) th vn im 

roved cfhciency in makings 
farther in large volume, qui 
operations. 

They expect the price 1eeze to 
finish off some of the shal 
ists in their business. But 
builder said, ““There are stil 
of those fly-by-night bird 
¢ Credit—The housing mar} 
ran into increasingly tight 
the first half, easier credit is second 
half. Sales were strong in the first half, 
slacker in the last half. TT! was a 
yearend recovery in sales, but 
uilders are still skeptical of t 
of loosening credit further 
general economic conditi: ire 
most important influence 
credit terms as a secondary f 

“How can we _ soften dit any 
more?” a Denver realtor Wi 
have 25-yr. mortgages now ll never 
get a bank or a mortgag: any to 
make a 30-yr. loan on a hon 

At the Chicago NAHB 
president Emanucl M. Spi 
the importance of keeping the proposed 
central mortgage reserve f under 
federal control, to make sure that credit 
will be available for low-cost and mi 
nority-group housing. 

“These conservative mort 
wouldn’t take FHA or VA m 
at par during 1953,” he 
though those loans had U.S 
ment guarantee. How cou 
them to invest in low-cost 
group housing, where th 
ably mere risk?” 

The great majority of | 
that the lower-income, non ran fam 
ily is virtually barred frov credit 
market today and that a ing of 
terms is essential for this | 
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Detroit: Big Fourth in the Making? 


Nash-Hudson merger will form fourth biggest auto 
company—but it'll have to work hard before it ranks with the 


Big Three. 


Efforts to form a “Big Fourth” in the 
automobile industry—to meet the stiff 
competition of General Motors, lord, 
and Chrvysler—moved a_ halting pace 
forward last week when directors of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and Hudson 
Motor Car Co. agreed to combine. 

A joint announcement said the new 
company, to be named American Mo- 
tors Corp., “will be the fourth largest 
in the automobile industry.” Know- 
ledgeable Detroit observers quickly 
point out that being the fourth largest 
doesn’t necessarily make the new AMC 
the Big Fourth. In their view, two vital 
elements are missing in AMC: 

¢A complete line of cars, plus 
trucks. 

¢ Ownership or control of a sup- 
plier network. 

That’s why many in the auto industry 
feel that formation of American Motors 
is only a start toward creating a Big 
Fourth. They expect that, if and when 
the consolidation is approved by Hud- 
son and Nash stockholders in March, 
AMC will make a strong pitch to some 
key suppliers. They expect, too, that 
it will try to arrange a merger with 
the two remaining “independents,” 
Studebaker Corp. and Packard Motor 
Car Co. 
¢ Combination—The car line-up of the 
two combining companies is parallel 
from the low-price through the me- 
dium-price class. Hudson's Jet series 
pairs off against Nash’s Rambler, Hud- 
son’s Wasp against Nash’s Statesman, 
and Hudson’s Hornet against Nash's 
Ambassador. But neither Hudson nor 
Nash offers a car in the high-price 
bracket. Neither has a truck. And 
neither has more than the beginnings 
of a network of wholly owned stippliers. 

But Detroit's observers point to some 
distinct future possibilities. Packard 
has the high-priced line and Studebaker 
the truck, plus the low-priced Cham- 
pion—which, over the long pull, might 
be even a better competitor of Chevro 
let, Ford, and Plymouth than the 
Rambler. Independent supplicrs abound 
in the Michigan-Ohio area—although 
those approached during the initial 
Nash-Hudson jockeving reportedly took 
a wait-and-see attitude. 
¢ Wait and See—To a large extent, that 
is precisely the attitude of Packard and 
Studebaker. 

Studebaker last year had the largest 
share of the market of any of the inde 
pendents. It feels that its sales slump 
of about 25,000 cars in 1953 was tran 
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sitory, and that it will come back strong 
this vear. 

Packard has made no secret of the 
fact that it will welcome a merger—but 
at a time and on terms of its own 
choosing. That time may be nearer 
than conditions indicate. Commenting 
on the Nash-Hudson deal last week, 
James J. Nance, Packard president, 
said: “The Packard program has spe- 
cific manufacturing production targets 
that tie in with its marketing goals. 
Neither now nor in the future will 
Packard consider any combination that 
would not work toward those objec- 
tives. Our present facility studies are 
moving along on schedule, and we 
expect to have more information on this 
program later this year.” 

In other words, say students of the 
auto industry, Packard must decide 
what to do about body facilities in the 
wake of Chrysler's purchase of Briggs 
Mfg. Co., which tah Packard’s bodies. 
And Packard apparently has to make 
some physical alterations in its plant 
to produce a V-8 engine (BW—Dec.19 
’53,p84) for its 1955 line. Come fall, 
with decisions and alterations made, 
Packard would be in a better bargaining 
position. 
¢ Standing—Meanwhile, how does the 
new Nash-Hudson combine stack up 
as a real or-potential Big Fourth? In 
1953, according to Automotive News, 
Hudson produced 76,331, or 1.2%, of 
all passenger cars made in the U.S. 
Nash turned out 135,394, or 2.2%. 
Combined, their share of total output 
was 3.4%, compared with 5.3% for 
the two manufacturers in 1952. Stude- 
baker alone, in 1953, produced 186,484 

or 3% of total production. (GM’s 
share was 45.6%; Ford’s, 25.3%; Chrys- 
ler’s, 20.3%.) 

However, in talking about a potential 
Big Fourth, you have to remember that 
two of the present Big Three—GM and 
Chrysler—are deep in nonautomotive 
products. That’s where American Mo- 
tors Corp. bears a closer resemblance 
to General Motors than any other at- 
tempt to create the Big Fourth. The 
Kelvinator division of Nash, according 
to electrical trade estimates, ranks about 
fifth in the appliance field. And Kel- 
vinator has attained that rank without 
a radio-television line. 

That omission may now be corrected 
in the new AMC setup. George W. 
Mason, canny, ambitious president of 
Nash-Kelvinator and moving spirit in 
the Hudson acquisition, is well aware 


of the importance of a diversified line 1 
any attempt to compete with the Bi 
Three. Detroit would not be surpris: 
if—after AMC is a reality—the Huds: 
line of cars was drastically whittled 
down and the present Hudson manuta 
turing facilities turned over to a Kel 
vinator line of television and radio 

e Plans—At present, however, both Ma 
son and A. E. Barit, Hudson president 
are sticking by the original outline of a 
three-division corporation: Nash, Kel 
vinator, and Hudson. 

Until the proposal is laid before stock 
holders, neither Mason nor Barit i 
shedding any light on actual plans for 
the duplicate car lines. But this much 
has been learned from industry circles 
in Detroit: 

Agreement to form AMC took nearly 
six months, and the stumbling block 
was Hudson's small Jet. It never sold 
well enough to amortize it 
and while Barit reportedly wanted the 
investment in the Jet included in Hud 
son’s assets, Mason—so the story go 
insisted the Jet had to be killed and 
the investment in it wiped off befor 
Nash could enter the deal. Hudson 
won't say what the Jet cost, but auto 
industry officials will tell you that it 
costs a minimum of $12-million to tool 
any new model. 

e Finances—Chances are, if there reall 
was a disagreement along those ling 

Mason won. Hudson, on paper, was in 
a poor bargaining position. Its annual 
report for 1953 hasn’t been issued, but 
for the nine months ending last Sept 
30, the company lost $838,100 after a 
tax credit of $760,352. Sales 
to decline in the last quarter of 19 

The announcement of the new co 
poration stated that it would have work 
ing capital in excess of $100-million a 
of Sept. 30, 1953 (end of Nash-Kel 
vinator’s fiscal year). That means most 
of it came from Nash, which at th 
end of its fiscal year showed working 
capital of about $67.7-million. It also 
indicates a severe drain on Hudson 
working capital, which showed up at 
$45.5-million at the end of 195 

Further evidence of Hudson 
tion came early this week when it d 
closed to the New York Stock I's 
that it had entered into a $20-million 
line of credit, expiring June 30, 1955 
and had used $11.6-million of it. A 
subsidiary, Hudson Sales Corp., bor 
rowed an additional $10-million, duc 
Feb. 1 this year. 

Looking it all over, auto indust 
people think that American Motors may 
turn out to be the Big Fourth, but it 
isn’t that yet. They think, too, that 
Hudson, rather than becoming an equal 
partner to a merger, really is escaping 
the squeeze of the tightening market 
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A&P Case Ends 


Consent decree in anti- 
trust suit gives government 
much less than it sought, 
dooms one subsidiary. 


The government's: famous antitrust 
suit against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., begun with fanfare back in 
1949, ended this week without any 
court fireworks. The finish came with 
a consent decree that didn’t do too 
much damage to the huge retailing 
chain, which handles 9.5% of all retail 
food business in the U.S. 

The Justice Dept. had asked for a 
great deal more than it got. It charged 
A&P with using its market power to 
force favorable terms for itself and un 
favorable terms on its competitors in 
the purchase of produce. And it further 
charged that the chain used a complex 
and illegal system of juggling prices to 
drive competitors out of business. 
¢ Separation—The government origi- 
nally demanded that A&P’s subsidiary, 
Atlantic Commission Co., better known 
as Acco, which buys and sells produce 
in the market, be dissolved; that A&P’s 
food manufacturing and processing op- 
erations be completely separated from 
the distribution and retail business; that 
the retail business be split into seven 
completely autonomous and independ- 
ent parts, 

The antitrusters main victory was in 
bringing about the dissolution of Acco, 
which must occur immediately. But the 
rest of the decree fell far short of the 
original target. Under the decree, A&P 
and its subsidiaries are enjoined from: 

¢ Buying any food products for 
competitors and from selling any food 
to competitiors, except food made or 
processed by A&P, and then only on 
terms as favorable as the same goods 
are sold to A&P itself; 

* Systematically requiring suppliers 
to stop selling food to A&P competitors 
through brokers, to stop offering dis- 
counts to these competitors, and to 
increase prices charged them; 

¢ Knowingly receiving any dis- 
count based on the amount of food 
to be purchased by more than one unit 
(A&P has 37 units, cach composed of 
a large group of retail stores). The ex- 
ception: when there are savings in cost 
in the purchase of labels or containers 
and carload or truckload lots of food 
actually shared by more than one unit. 

¢ Establishing any gross profit rate 
for its store units with the purpose of 
xcrmitting them to operate at a loss to 
reat toca competition. However, the 
intent prohibited here may not be as- 
sumed from the mere fact that a store 
or division is operating at a loss. 
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The last stipulation stems from the 
overnment’s charge that by setting a 
te gross profit rate for cither a store, 
a unit of stores, or a whole division of 
stores in certain areas, A&P could lower 
retail prices to beat competition and 
increase its own volume. Simply by 
fixing the gross profit rates in other 
less-competitive areas sufhciently high 
to make up losses in the low gross profit 
areas, the predetermined system-wide 
income still could be met. 

A&P defended its gross profit rate 
practices on grounds they ultimately 
would result in increased sales and 
hence, increased profits. But anti- 
trusters maintained such arguments 
overlooked completely the unreasonable 
restraint over A&P competitors while 
increased sales were reducing expenses. 
¢ Policing—Just how the government 
is going to police the vague gross profit 
terms of the decree isn’t at all clear. 
Obviously A&P can still legally meet 
competition and lower its prices to do 
so wherever it wants. Even if the anti- 
trusters can verify operations at a loss in 
a particular area, they haven't proved 
a violation of the decree. 

Under the decree, the federal court 
in New York retains jurisdiction over 
the case so that Justice may at any time 
come in for additional relief if and 
when it becomes necessary to maintain 
compliance with the terms of the de- 
cree. In order to check on compliance, 
the department may examine on notice 
all company records and correspondence 
and question A&P officials or employ- 
ces. 

The bulk of the decree thus concerns 
itself with A&P’s operations in_ the 
»roduce market. But despite the disso- 
ution of Acco, trade opinion in New 
York this week seems to be that A&P 
isn’t going to be hamstrung much in 
its operation. 
¢ Earlier Case—Observers say that A&P 
actually stopped some of the practices 
the government complains of after the 
government first began to move in on 
A&P with antitrust charges. (The civil 
suit just finished was based on the 1946 
criminal charges of conspiracy to re- 
strain trade; that ended with A&P’s 
conviction and payment of $175,000 in 
fines.) 

Furthermore, the trade argues that 
Acco was more of an encumbrance to 
A&P in recent years than anything else. 
It created bad relations with farmers, 
didn’t return very great profits. Other 
chains dissolved their ovn similar op 
erations years ago. 

A&P has said very little about the 
settlement. Commented Ralph W. 
Burger, president of the company, “the 
agreement reached with the Antitrust 
Division constitutes recognition of the 
fact that there is nothing basically 
wrong with our traditional policy of 
selling good food cheap.” 


Fast Shuffle . . . 


... puts Robert R. Young 
out of C&O and Cyrus Eaton 
in as chairman. Young may 
get into New York Central. 


The voluble Robert R. Y 
out of the railroad busi 
for the first time in nea! 

With dramatic 
announced that his Allegh ( 
selling the last of the per-thin in 
terest that had given ontrol of 
Chesapeake & Ohio R T 1937, 
when he picked up All iv out of 
the wrec kage of the old ‘ Sweringen 
rail empire. Young is r ga 
man of the C&O rd. Cyrus 
Eaton, Cleveland invest t banker 
and an old pal of Youngs ll take hi 
place. Five C&O dit who are 
identified with Alleghan ilso quit 
ting. (Tom Deegan, J: ng known 
as Young’s righthand ma ll stav on 

Presumably, all this ha 
do with Young’s long-f 
tion to get into the dri 
giant New York Central RR 
¢The Leverage—C&O holds some 
800,000 shares of Cent tock—12.4% 
of the total. On the st th of this, 
the Central management offered 
Young a couple of seat the board 
But the Interstate Comn 
sion turned thumbs dow: 
on the grounds that th 
were then in competitic ind should 
maintain an arm’s lengt lationship 
It forced C&O to turn r the stock 
to the Chase National B voting 
trustce. 

In severing his 
C&O, Young apparent! 1as 
himself eligible to sit Central 
board. But in severing | onnections 
with C&O’s 800,000 sha: of stock 
he apparently has surren | his main 
claim to be there 

However, Young is tov 
let himself get caught that sort of 
musical chairs game. Alleghany Corp., 
he says, is also a “sul itial stock 
holder” in the Central yresumabh 
he will base a claim t pot 
management on that 
¢ Merger?—Taking on 
other, railroad men a 
Young will be invited t 
tral’s board sometime in t 
or so. This time, the [C¢ 
won't object. 

With a seat at the | in Cen 
tral’s management and th his old 
friend Eaton running C&O, Young 
would be in a position to throw a lot 
of weight behind a fav: 
his—merger of New Yor! 
C&O. 
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The Allen-Bradley controls which 
operate this Kingsbury machine. 
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KINGSBURY 
AUTOMATIC INDEXING TYPE 


DRILLING AND TAPPING MACHINE 
operated by 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


‘What, (Ci 


Wherever progressive managements are invest 
ing in “high-cost,” precision, machine tools for 
“low-cost” mass production, they are insisting on 
Allen-Bradley control. 

Allen-Bradley motor controls have earned the 
label “TROUBLE FREE”’—an entirely natura! 
result because of the simple design — the straight 
up-and-down solenoid motion with only ONI 
moving part... good for millions of trouble free 
starter operations. Furthermore, the double break 
silver alloy contacts require no maintenance. You 
just install Allen-Bradley starters and forget them 

Starters so reliable deserve your recognition 
For your own control needs, why not invest in 
Allen-Bradley control . . . they’re QUALITY! 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Bulletin 700 , 


4 Pole Universal 


Bulletin 709 
Size 1 Solenoid 
Starter 








en move merchandise... 


Cappel, MacDonald moves men! 


@ Today—as executives strive to 
improve competitive position, re- 
train salesmen and keep production 
above the break-even point—sales 
incentive campaigns are becoming 
one of their most powerful market- 
ing tools, 

The reason is simple: Men move 
merchandise. And men will work to 
win a wanted luxury or glamorous 
trip, as they will never work to pay 
monthly bills. 

But, conducted without profes- 
sional assistance, this cure for sales 
crises can compound confusion with 
commotion , . . wrap executives in 
red tape, pile up overtime charges, 
sabotage sales department routine. 

When you call in a Cappel, Mac- 
Donald man, however, a complete 
campaign based on 32 years’ incen- 
tive experience can be set in motion 
in about 3 weeks. The cost? Your 
executives spend only a short time 
outlining objectives and approving 
plans. C-M charges nothing for serv- 
ice, furnishes prizes at wholesale and 
printing at cost. 

If you are unfamiliar with incen- 
tive promotions ... or if you feel that 
they would involve too much time 
and work on your part... you will 
want more 18 ell oy on this com- 
plete, flexible, highly-specialized 
service. Clients tell us that it is un- 
matched anywhere in the world. 


For free literature, phone or write 
“The Originators of Merchandise 
Incentive Plans” Capper, Mac- 
DonaLp & Company, Depr, B-11, 
Dayton 1, Onto, 


America’s first complete prize 
promotion service 


OBJECTIVES ARE SET by your exec- 
utives at a preliminary conference— 
such goals as increasing sales, mov- 
ing a particular product, placing 
more displays, adding new accounts. 
A COMPLETE PLAN is submitted by 
the C-M man—covering prizes, pro- 
motion, timing, budget, ways to 
assure the participation of each 
salesman. Study it, approve it—and 
your sales goals are well on the way 
to achievement. 

LUXURY MERCHANDISE PRIZES 
permit minimum-budget promotions 
. . . or combine with travel awards 
so that interest will be maintained 
throughout the campaign. The C-M 
catalog offers nationally-advertised 
products of recognized worth—all 
tested for prize appeal. 
GLAMOROUS TRAVEL AWARDS 
arranged by Cappel, MacDonald in- 
clude all-expense trips at any price, 
by any means of transportation, 
anywhere in the world, Charter a 
ship or plane, offer a family holiday, 
or plan a meeting at a foreign or 
nearby resort. C-M assures preferred 
teatment for winners. 


FREE SERVICES offered by C-M 
specialists include: Writing and de- 
signing promotion material . . . per- 
sonally arranging for travel, hotels, 
tips, and extras . . . buying, ware- 
housing and shipping merchandise 
. + « handling all plans, prize- 
correspondence and campaign de- 
tail. You pay only for travel at 
standard carrier-resort rates, for 
merchandise at wholesale, for pro- 
motional material printing at cost. 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND Co. 


payTon, on10 QP orrices i Principat cries 


Merchandise Incentives ... Premiums... Travel Incentives 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 








$1-billion on the nose of U.S. pros- 
perity has been bet by General Motors. 
The giant auto maker announces it 
will spend that much in the next two 
years in cities where GM already has 
plants, which the trade takes to mean 
expansion and modernization of exist 
ing facilities. 

. 
U.S. boat builders are irked at the inter 
national flavor of the National Motor 
Boat Show, first apparent vear (BW 
—Jan.17’53,p1 33). s| he nk low-cost 
foreign yards are putting too manv craft 
on U.S. waterways. Or; American 
builder is even setting uy) West Ger 
man branch to escape high costs here. 

° 


Ford is setting up an expanded tractor 
and implement division part of its 
activities in the farm machinery field. 
The completely integrated division will 
be responsible for manufacturing, re 
search, engineering, distribution, and 
sales. 

° 
Unlike women, the Supreme Court al 
most never changes its mind. But it did 
this week, agreeing to hear arguments 
that the Federal Power Commission 
has no authority to set prices on natural 
gas to be sold to interst pipeline 
companies. Earlier (BW—Dec.5’53, 
p36), the court had refused. The ruling 
affects some 2,300 natural gas pro- 
ducers, including Phillips Petroleum 
Co., which made the appcal 

° 
Movie censorship lost more teeth when 
the Supreme Court struck down bans, 
upheld by state courts, on the films 
La Ronde and M (BW-—Jan.9’54,p33). 
New York had banned La Ronde as 
“immoral,” while Ohio stopped M as 
tending “to promote crime.” The Su- 
preme Court based its ruling on the 
free speech and free press guarantees of 
the Constitution, just as it had in The 
Miracle case, in 1952. But the court 
made no ruling on the b issue of 
the legality of censorship itself 


° 
High but slower: That the Com- 
merce Dept. describes bi activity 
in the closing weeks of 1953. The de 
partment said the mo t lippage 
from midyear levels was 1 iy due to 
inventory adjustments 

. 
The Administration ho) to use $] 
billion worth of farm surp! for for 
eign aid in the next three years. Agri 
culture Secretary Ezra T. Benson, whilc 
pleading for the Fisenh farm pro 
gram before hostile Senate committee, 
mentioned that authority would be 
asked to use the surplus: 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL MEDIUM-DUTY 
FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCKS 


For Off-Highway or Highway Operation 





Now, INTERNATIONAL Truck advanced 
engineering makes possible another de- 
velopment in transportation efficiency— 
two new medium-duty four-wheel drive 
models that open new possibilities for 
truck operators in scores of fields. 


You can haul men, tools, equipment to 
any job—through mud, sand, and snow— 
over terrain where conventional trucks 
can’t go. With front axle disengaged, you 
can operate normally on the highway. 





Tough-job engineered. These new 





models are built for the toughest kind 
of work. Like every INTERNATIONAL 
they give the low operating and mainte 
nance cost and long life that have made 
INTERNATIONAL the heavy-duty sale: 
leader for 21 straight years. 


These new INTERNATIONAL 4x4 models 
have the stamina, ruggedness, and ver 
satility for the toughest jobs See on 
today. See how it fits your work. Tim« 
payments arranged. See your INTERNA 
TIONAL Dealer or Branch for all the fact: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY © CHICAGO 


New INTERNATIONAL 8-140 (4x4) 
equipped for mineral exploration and seismic 
shot hole work in remote or swamp areas, 


Two chassis models. Model R-140 (4x4)—130-inch wheel- 
base, 60-inch CA; 142-inch wheelbase, 72-inch CA, GVW 
rating 11,000 lbs. Model R-160 (4x4)—154-inch wheel- 
base. 84-inch CA; 172inch wheelbase, 102-inch CA, 
GVW rating 15,000 Ibs. 


All-truck power. Model R-140 (4x4), 100-hp. Silver Dia- 
mond 220 valve-in-head engine. Model R-160 (4x4), 108- 
hp. Silver Diamond 240 valve-in-head engine. 


Brief 
Specifications 
of these new 
INTERNATIONAL 
medium-duty 
4x4 models 


international Harvester Bullds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors... Motor Trucks... Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Fre 
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Eight forward speeds, two reverse. Transn 
four forward speeds, one reverse, with 2. speed | 
case, 

Easily converted for highway use. Special | 
case permits disengaging front axle for norma 
drive operation. 

Transmission power take-off openings 0: 
left side to handle front-mounted winch 
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Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 








“1 LOST 
BOTH HANDS” 


as told by 
ROGER ROBB 


of Fayette, Missouri 


“I'm the guy who took 7,200 volts of electricity through my 
body — and lived. But I felt like dying when I learned that my 
burned arms had to be amputated to save my life. 

“During the first agonizing days of my disability, I lived a 
lifetime, worrying about what was going to happen to me and 
my family. Sure, I’d get compensation payments. But I know 
I could never afford that home my wife and I had dreamed 
about. And how could a man without hands earn enough to 
educate his kids? 

“Then came my first ray of hope! The Liberty Mutual Re- 
habilitation Nurse came to the hospital to see me. She con- 
vinced me that I could work again. She sent me to their Re- 
habilitation Center in Boston. And they paid for my wife to 
come along and care for me. What a place that was! 

“First they took x-rays and they fitted me with artificial 
arms made just for me. But when I tried them on I got pretty 
discouraged. They felt like lead weights. And worst of all, I 
couldn’t reach my face. 

“But that didn’t stop those Rehabilitation people. They 
went back to work readjusting the arms and even redesigned 
them twice. They made them fit. Now it was up to me. Every- 
body was pulling for me, the docs, the therapists — and most 
of all my wife and two children, I just couldn’t let them down 
And I didn’t. It wasn’t long before I could dress myself, shave, 
drive a car and even smoke a cigarette with my store-made 


hands. Believe me, it was great! 


“When they sent me home, I found my childr« 
me — with outstretched arms. There was somet 
ing for me, too. A job as boss lineman.” 

The story of Roger Robb is a typical exampl« 
carried on at Liberty Mutual’s Rehabilitation C: 
habilitation is only one pr ~ of “‘Humanics’’ — t 


plete program ever d+ 4d by an insurance co 


down loss in industry. By reducing the uninsured 
dents and by cutting compensation costs, “‘Huma 


crease your profits. For information, call the 
Mutual office, or write to us at 175 Berkeley St 
Massachusetts. 








LIBERTY 


We work to keep you safe 


waiting for 


else wait 


f the work 
ter. But re- 
most com 
iny to cut 
ost of acci- 
ics’’ can in 
st Liberty 


Boston 17, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JAN. 23, 1954 


You now can get a better focus on Eisenhower's “middle road” policic: 
Details are being spelled out in the stream of messages to Congress 


There are some “liberal” aspects to the program—in the welfare reco: 
mendations. This has made big headlines and upset some conservativ: 
backers. 


But there’s also a swing to the right. The break from the New |): 
shows up sharpest in policies bearing on business. 


And there’s more impartiality. Big voting blocs—such as the union 
and farmers—aren’t petted so much. Business-baiting is missing. 


How far Eisenhower gets with his plans is up to the House and Sena’ 
which are just now beginning to get down to work. There will be son 
trouble, of course. But the program was carefully tailored to win broad 
popular backing. A big selling job to put it over is planned. The Democ: 
will help put over parts of the program—in areas where the policies resen 
ble those of the Roosevelt and Truman regimes. The White House is a 
of a legislative record that will help carry the GOP through the cong 
sional elections next November. 


The New Deal issue will be raised on a good many points. 


Expansion of Social Security to give bigger pensions to more peop! 
heads the list. But there isn’t much real opposition in either party 

Unemployment compensation is another Democratic innovation Fiscn 
hower wants to expand. He would extend coverage to additional worke: 
by cutting exemptions written into the law by the Democrats. States wil! ) 
encouraged to boost benefits and lengthen benefit periods. 


Health is another issue over which the cry of New Dealism wil! } 
raised. Congress is badly split on what—if anything—to do. 


The plan for more hospital facilities is largely an extension of what th 
government now is doing under its grants-in-aid program. Rehabilitatio: 
of the disabled is in the same category. 


The real fighting ground is hospital and doctor bills. Eisenhowe: 
bought no part of Truman’s old scheme for compulsory healtk insuranc 
Instead, he came up with a plan for 1 government reinsurance fund ‘ 
encourage private medical programs to take on more risks. 


The program to encourage home building will go to Congress Mondo 
The mainspring, federal mortgage insurance, will remain intact. The pla 
is to liberalize it, especially as regards cash down payments. But there w’! 
be less push behind public housing. 

You may get one big shift from government to private hands. Ther: 
strong sentiment in favor of turning the government’s secondary mortgaye 
market (Federal National Mortgage Assn.) into a private enterprise. Tha‘ 
in keeping with the Eisenhower theory that the government should sta 
out if private enterprise is willing to provide services considered necessa: 


/ 


—o— 


The big examples of the Washington shift are in other fields. 


Take the issue of high employment. The Democrats thought in term: 
government action—aetion to stimulate consumption of goods by boost! 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 


WASHINGTON consumer buying. Eisenhower supports the idea of a full economy. | 
BUREAU the means to reach the goal are different. 


JAN. 23, 1954 The emphasis, again, is on private enterprise. That explains tax chan 
proposed this week to encourage investment, help small business (page - 


The approach to Taft-Hartley is another example of the big shift. ' 
Administration is willing to relieve labor of what it considered to be | 
provisions of the law. But at the same time, it would make labor leade 
decisions to conduct a strike subject to veto by rank and file. 





Now look at the farm picture. Truman’s victory over Gov. Dewey | 
be attributed in some measure to the different appeals to the farm: 
Dewey didn’t think much of high support prices paid out of taxes. A 
he didn’t conceal his position. Truman took issue and won. 

Eisenhower thinks farm price supports are too high. His legisla‘ 
would drop them down over a period of years. Economically, it’s realis’ 
Politically, it’s risky. Eisenhower is willing to take the political chan 
But he may well lose the fight in Congress. 


There’s a big shift on electric power, too. The Democrats’ policy 
to put government into generation, distribution, and the final sale. 


You get a real reversal here. Washington still will produce, transn 
and sell power, but only where private interests can’t or won’t operate 


It’s a big change, politically. For 20 years Washington’s plans w: 
based on the assumption that private power was greedy and grabby. The |. 
now is the record: If private companies won’t come in, the government \ 


The budget helps illustrate what’s happening. Eisenhower's propo: 
went up this week—his first budget, measured from the start. 

It’s cut hard. For the current fiscal year, 1954, which will end June 
Eisenhower made big savings—$7.7-billion below Truman’s plans. 1 
cut for fiscal 1955, starting July 1, continues the downtrend. 


The spending schedule calls for an outlay of $70.9-billion, down $: 
billion from the current year. It was a tough cut to work out politica! 
Much of it comes out of defense. But note the justifications: World War 
isn’t Close and we have new weapons. So we can cut. 


There’s a deficit of $2.9-billion—the excess of spending over the rece’ 
available to cover them. On the surface, that may look as if the bud 
still is tilted toward inflation. But actually the government in fiscal 1° 
will collect more than it spends by some $115-million. That’s when 
count into receipts Social Security tax collections that go into the governm: 
trust funds. 


—e-- 


Eisenhower will cut taxes. That’s his big economic prop. 


Business gets the biggect break. And the money thus saved is suppo 
to be spent largely on investments in plant and equipment. They make jo 

More liberal depreciation is the big point. That applies generally- 
everyone in business. Then there are other concessions, such as easin: 
the double tax on dividends. 
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Turning Mrs. Consumer’s charming head is a tough assignment. She’s getting 
very choosy . . . now looks longer at styling, quality, and price before she buys. 
This is going to make or break some manufacturers. Maybe you. 


Take pressed metal parts for your products, for instance. Design and styling that 
sell depend heavily on the performance of key production tools like the big press 
or the big brake. What you can or can’t do with them spells product acceptance 
and profit . . . or else. 


Why should you keep paying, through lost sales and hidden costs, for machines 
you already own? In terms of time and money, you can profit by buying 
specialized new forming equipment periodically. You get wider flexibility in 
styling and in the types of metals you can form. Specially adapted presses mean 
higher uniform quality and fewer rejects. Better automatic controls save time 
and labor, increase safety. Maintenance costs are lower and shutdowns reduced, 
Ask your builders to show you the savings possible with modern equipment 
designed for your job. They can help sharpen your competitive edge. 


Or, if you want the names of those best qualified 








to serve you, outline your problem to us. From 
144 years’ experience as a materials supplier, 
Lukens knows competent press builders. Address: 
Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel 
Company, 669 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 











HEMISTRY has made such astounding 

strides in leaping into broad usage 
throughout manufacturing methods that 
the daily life of almost every person is 
NCG in- 
dustrial gases such as oxygen, acetylene, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, etc., frequently play 
very important parts in this practical 
magic that produces so many better 
things to eat, to wear, and to use, 


now touched by its wonders, 


A good example of such modern man- 
ufacturing is in the exacting production 
of X-ray tubes as illustrated above. Here 
NCG oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
liquid air are used, some piped directly to 


the ingenious semi-automatic glass-blow- 
ing machines, Note the various colors of 
pipes on the wall and supply lines at the 
machine; they identify the numerous dif- 
ferent gases used, 


If yours is a metal-working plant using 
oxygen and acetylene for cutting, weld- 


® 


INDUSTRIAL GASES 


ing, brazing or heat-trea 
products plant processing 
or nitrogen, or any one of t 
ufacturing operations toda 
progress of chemistry th 
dium of industrial gases 
for expert counsel and de 
ply. NCG’s technical staf 
serve you. And NCG’s 78 n 
plants and hundreds of NCG 
ized Dealers can meet your! 
ly... wherever you are. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS 


Executive Offices 


840 WN. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Copyright 1954, National Cylir 


Author- 
prompt- 


COMPANY 


1, WMinois 





RACK JOBBER is servicing housewares display at Supreme Sunrise Food Market, St. 
Albans, N. Y. Such jobbers, handling big slice of supermarket nonfood items, are a... 


New Breed of Wholesaler 


The man above is 
showing up more and more often in 
today’s supermarkets. In marketing jar- 
gon: he’s called a rack jobber though 

e himself prefers to be known as a 
service rie v0 3A or simply a mer- 
chandiser. He owes much of his growth 
in the past decade to one important 
trend: the growth of nonfood items in 
food stores. A fairly new brand of 
wholesaler, he’s here to stay, he claims. 

What the rack jobber does is a com- 


in the oe 
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pe service job on the store’s non- 
ood departments—housewares (picture), 
toiletries, toys, and the like. Though 
operations differ, basically the service 
merchandiser takes full responsibility 
for the merchandise in the department. 
He warehouses the goods, delivers them, 
sets them up in display racks in the 
store, sees to it that the rack is kept 
filled. The retailer's job usually is to 
supply the space, collect the cash at the 
checkout counter, and nothing more. 


¢ Proof—Last week in Chi wo the rack 
merchandiser gave tangibl 
the growth of his kind of busine 
The American Rack Merchandisers In 
stitute held its third annual 

there. The 37 service wholesale: 

are the institute’s active members 

on hand, plus—for the first tim: 
resentatives of the 110 
manufacturers who are associate mem 
bers. These manufacturers, who sell 
to the rack jobber, said it was the first 
time in the history of the housewar 
industry that a meeting for them 
devoted exclusively to the problem 
supermarket selling. 

Another association, Toiletry Merch 
andisers Assn., headquartered in 
cinnati, was started in 1950. It « 

70 active members and about 75 
facturer associate member 

e Addin Up—The January 95 

sue of Super Market Merchandising 
gives a good idea of the inroads th 
rack jobber has made. This magazine 
made a survey recently of 
companies representing 2,931 stor 
On the average, nonfood counted 
for 11.9% of these stores’ total sal 
volume. In dollars, Super Market M 
chandising figured, this meant som 
$1.7-billion—an increase of 70% | 

a similar survey made three year 

The survey went on to show h 
much of this nonfood moved throu 
the rack jobbers’ hands. They a: 
strongly entrenched in hou 
where some 66.8% of the stor 
of the companies) reported th 
their distribution channel. In 
goods, too, the rack jobber had 
strong foothold; 46.6‘ f 
markets used his servi 
24.1% did; in toys, 28.4 

Allen Levis, president of | 
can Rack Merchandiser 
mates that in 1953 superma 
over $135-million of such hou 
pans, cutlery, butter dish 
ters, and dustpans. Se: 
disers accounted for about 
lion of this total, he said 
¢ Varying Terms—Not 
operate in the same wa 
almost exactly like a leased « 
in a department store. The 
allots them an agreed amo 
or floor space in the stor 
jobber owns the goods, 

a percentage of the cas! 
Others sell the goods t 
on a guaranteed basis; if 
the rack jobber takes it back 
times the retailer supplies t! 
bins; sometimes th« 
them. But in every case, th 
chandiser warehouses, deli: 
the display shelves filled 


vidence of 


hou CW al 


one 


nsatiti 


rack 





Do you know 
the symptoms of 
circuit starvation? 


Chances are good you’ve seen them . . . whether you recognized 
them or not. For 90% of the electrical circuits in use today are 
inadequate to feed the power demands of the equipment they 
serve. 

This means motors run hot, burn out. Lights dim and flicker. 
Control devices overheat, cut out. In fact, most electrical troubles 
are the result of inadequate circuit capacity. 


In YOUP PLANE or commercial building, a circuit 
analysis is sound insurance and can lead to important economies. 
You can get competent, unprejudiced advice on your electrical 
system needs by calling your NECA Qualified Contractor. 
Whatever your electrical requirements, your NECA Contractor 
has the facilities, the knowledge, the experience 

and the men to do the job. 


And he guarantees his work with a 

written warranty, your assurance of 

complete satisfaction with both parts and 

workmanship. Look for his NECA seal y 

in your Classified Telephone Directory. | aeaatanene 


a SLECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


1200 186th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





”...@ Customer isn’t going 

to buy another egg beater 

every week or two.. .” 
RACK JOBBERS starts on p. 41 


goods, and arranges an of-sale dis- 
plays in the store. 

For all this the rack ber collects 
from 25¢ to 30¢ on the retail sales dol 
lar. The store keeps ke amount; 
the rest represents th nufacturer’s 
take. 

This kind of servi nes some- 
what higher than other thods of dis- 
tribution. One wholes vho does 
both rack jobbing and n« vice whole- 
saling estimates that a ret who buys 
through the nonservi olesaler will 
pick up 40% of the retail price. 
¢ Why?—On the fac« t, it would 
seem that the food s! especially 
the big chain, would find it more 
profitable to buy its nonfood goods from 
a regular wholesaler o: t from the 
manufacturer—and man f them do 
buy direct. Why, then Oo many 
including the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., Safeway Stores, Kroger Co., 
National ‘Tea Co., Jewel Tea Co., ac- 
cording to Supermarket News—and 
many others—hand ove: t of their 
housewares department example, 
to the service merchan 

From the store’s point of view, the 
service merchandiser has t big pluses: 

e He relieves the rmarket of 
a considerable inventor blem:; 

¢ He relieves the si sarket per- 
sonnel of a merchandisi 
. Inventory—In housev rack job 
bers point out, the supe rket is not 
dealing with items that onsumed 
and bought again and You are 
selling one egg beater cus 
tomer isn’t going to b other one 
every week or two. So t ousewares 
must be rotated to keep it a peak. 
It just isn’t worth it, n tores feel, 
to earrv the kind of invent this kind 
of selling requires. Th ld rather 
let an outsider do the j 

Since the store does: | the in 
ventory, it runs no risk of taking heav 
markdowns. If the ¢ lon’t sell 
out they go. And, if k itself 
doesn’t bring in enoug! 
space it takes, out it go 
¢ Display—Again, on t! nd of 
the deal, the bulk of 1 store’ 
business is food. This 1 hould 
move, practically with vy push 
from the sales clerk l 
canned goods, of cot 
name does the selling 
nothing very tricky al 
the shelves. 

Housewares, though 
playing if they are to cat 
buver. In most cases tl n’t the 
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Ry 
The Finishing Touch... UP: with VELVAGLAZE 


@ From castings to finished components, 
UPF* offers you a bonus in VELVAGLAZE, one 
of the complete finishing methods available on 
Monarch aluminum permanent mold or aluminum 
die-castings. VELVAGLAZE, a Monarch exclusive 
finish, imparts a dense, hard surface that stays 
smooth and resists staining and marring despite 
years of exposure to usage. VELVAGLAZE cuts 
finishing costs, either as a final finish, or as a 


*Monarch’s “Unified Production Formulas” 
+ x 


CASTING MACHINING FINISHING AS 


ALUMINUM Permanent Mold Castings « ZINC Die Castings « Aluminum Die Castings 


end-products 
at lower cost 


preparatory finish to plating. It provides a 
low-cost method of adding sales appeal and 
durability to your product. 


*U.P. F.— Monarch’s Unified Production Formula 
gives you undivided responsibility from draw 
ing board to finished castings or assembly. 


MONARCH ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 


(Z Detroit Avenue at W. 93rd St. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


> 

Send Today for Free Velvagiare Folder 

Better baie’ & 
Company 


Address _ 


~~ 


¢ MACHINING © FINISHING « A: 


€ 
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-» CONTINENTAL 
AIRCRAFT POWER 


Any way you look at it, Continental 
is the undisputed leader when it 
comes to powering planes of utility 
types ... and its leadership, in all 
the things which go to make up that 
quality, was never before so com- 
plete—so dominant—as it is today. 
More and more of the world’s finest 
business and executive aircraft are 
flying with dependable Continental 
Red Seal power. 


ONLY CONTINENTAL 
BACKS YOU | 
WITH ESTABLISHED 


ental Motors [orporation 
Aircraft Fngine Dis - a>? 


MUSKEGON ~ MICHIGAN 





“ 


. . . it's something the 


canned-goods clerk doesn’t 
have the experience to han- 


dle...” 


RACK JOBBERS storts on p. 41 


advantage of a brand 
racks must be set up for 
items must be packag 


priced right. Often it tal 
of-sale display to put th 


train the routine sales 
is a tedious job. 


e Other Lines—You cou 


the same points with 
and soft goods. Howe: 


observers point out that 


there is less complexit 
you stick to such ite: 
stockings. Toiletries, t 
the advantage of mov 
housewares, and they 
name. 

Even in toiletries, th 
sists he can do a job. Sa 
executive secretary of th 
chandisers Assn., “A d 
iced by our people will 


dollars than an owner-o) 


ment. Our people know 
sell. They can move fast 
manufacturer promotio 
thing the canned-good 
have the experience t 


e Hurdles—The rack job! 


himself a student of the 
the past few years. B 
problems. 

One is to educate 
package goods for th 


items must be package: 


will “stack” in an order 
make a striking displa 
cites the case of the 
wouldn’t sell in supern 
ufacturer was found 
them up in sheaths 
wouldn’t cut her han 
when she put it in h 
Another problem, 
raise the business out 
class. Still another i 
financing to carry th 
operations needed 
¢ Staying Power—Th: 
ers are convinced th« 
Many trade observer 
some feel that over th 
may lose some of thei: 
They feel that as long 
is primarily concerned w 
low-margin items such 
need special aids to sel! 
Why stick to nonfo 
the example of one larg 
to explain: Only 4 of 1‘ 
total volume is in hou 
that fraction of sales 


"or 


® of its entire profit 
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has some 


turers to 
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ould put 
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HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
REPUBLIC’S 3-D METALLURGICAL 
SERVICE GOES INTO ACTION 


The field metallurgist comes right 
into your plant. He checks furnace » asks questions, finds out 
temperatures and heating cycles, ma- want your alloy steels to 
chines, set-ups, feeds, speeds, every- do. He takes this data with him, 
thing which affects your production, 


The Republic Field Metallurgise 
talks over his report with 
Republic's Mili Mecallurgise 
Experienced in producing alloy 
steels, he adds his knowledge 
checks it against your problem 
And since Republic controls its 


alloy steels from ore to finished 
uct, he can trace heats of steel 


He talks to your plant and - 
rf mt and engineer 


<6 


The field metallurgist next 
talks things over with the 
Republic Laboratory Metallur- 
gist. His data on tests of alloy 
steels is added to the material of 
the field and mil! metallurgist. 


Then, all three men put their 
heads together and come u 
a recommendation that 
the result of pooling their find- 
ings and their experience with 
alloy steels. And since Republic 
pioneered the manufacture of 
alloy steels, this recommenda- 


The Republic Field Metallurgist passes 
this recommendation on to your en 
gineers and plant personne!. He works 
with them to see that your problem 
is solved satisfactorily, right in your 
plant. It's his job to see that you get 
all che advantages out of the alloy 
steels you use. 


tion is based on solid data. 


The results often include lower production 
costs, better quality, or even changes in design, 
You can have this free service by calling your 
local Republic Steel sales office. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 





Other Republic Products Include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing. 





Power for “Oil Capital” 
leaps 55% in five years! 


In percentage of office space completely air conditioned, Tulsa ranks 
first. And it’s among the top ten cities in number of skyscrapers . . . 
syeaptoms of Tulsa's insatiable demand for power—up 55% in five 
years! 

But, of course, Tulsa is famed as the “Oil Capital of the World.” 
Over 700 oil industry firms are located there. Annual oil equipment 
purchases exceeded $600 million in 1952. The International Petro- 
leum Exposition last year attracted twice as many people as live in 
Tulsa. Railroads and aircraft are important, too. 

In ten years population has nearly doubled. Public Service Com- 
pany of Oklahoma is plenty busy expanding its generating and dis- 
tribution capacity to meet all these demands. 

Miles of wire and cable have been shipp:d into this area by Rome 
Cable to help power up industry and ligh . homes. In Tulsa, as else- 
where, those who know quality in cables have made Rome one of 
their chief sources of supply. 

You don’t earn a reputation like this without working for it. Start- 
ing with research and following through every manufacturing step 
with quality controls, Rome Cable has achieved nationwide recog- 
nition for the dependability of its products. How this was accom- 
plished is told in “The Story of Rome Cable,” yours for the asking. 


RoZone-RoPrene® power cable is a Rome 
product widely used for high voltage ap- 
plications. Its superior quality ozone- 
resistant insulation (RoZone) and tough 
— sheath assure long 


@.4:38 = 
Corporation, 





Lease-Sell Plan 


For Machine Tools 


The idea of rentins 
ment seems to be g1 
such as United Sho 
International Busin: 
used this method for 
ago, Rentco Co 
itself up to rent mac! 
Oct.28°50,p92). N 
Trecker Corp., big m 
facturer of Milwauk: 
with a lease-sell plan 
¢ Choices—If you wi 
a leasing agreement 
Trecker, you have v« 

lans—but all thre« 
idee basis. Under | 
minate the contract or 
outright at the end of 
any time after that; un 


may buy at the end of t 


Plan C, you may bu 
first vear. 

Naturally, if you « 
initial rent is higher 
purchase price the fi 
25% and 30% unde: 
But no matter which 
at the end of the th 
have paid 75% of th 
you Sie the lea: 
throughout the sever 
wind up paying 115 
¢ Payoff—Kearney & 
this system frees your 
for other uses. But it ! 
caution: It has no rulings 
of Internal Revenue a 
rental is tax-deductibl 


dustrial equip 


Companic 


lachinery and 
Viachines have 


A few vears 
idelphia set 
tools (BW— 
Kearne\ & 
1c tool manu 
come up 


vork under 
Kearney & 
ice of three 
on a 7-vear 
A. you ter- 
buy the tool 


three years, or 


Plan B, vou 
years; under 
e end of the 


Plan C, the 
f the total 
ir, against 
ther plans. 
vou choose, 
ie vou will 

tal price. If 
irrangement 

you will 


f listed price. 


ker figures 
rking capital 
one note of 
the Bureau 
vhether the 


Dallas Guinea-Pigs 
For Spot Retail Census 


Dallas, Tex., this wee} 
of a spot retailing censu 
the Bureau of Censi 
study changes in buyin 
the 1948 national cer 
covers retailers in Dall 
Dallas metropolitan 
such service industric 
tels, auto repair shops 
like. Thanks to finan: 
Dallas Chamber of Cor 
reau will be able to do a 
job than it had original 
into the question of 
suburban trends, for ex 


Dallas was chosen, said 
chief of the bureau’s Ret 


tion, because (1) the 
office in Dallas; and (2 
arte to give the figur 
significance but not t 
the project expensive 

A preliminary report 
should be ready in May 
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Whether it’s one 
SCREEN CLOTH PANEL 


HEWITT - 

SE INS 

oN CuT 
YOUR COSTS 


or a complete 
SCREENING PLANT 
for handling aggregates 


EXPERIENCE: Since 1891 Hewitt-Robins has pioneered 
28 major bulk materials handling developments. 
Among these is the first rubber belt conveyor. 
Today, we are the only firm that manufactures 

both the belt and machinery components for a 

modern belt conveyor system. 


SPECIALIZATION: Our three industria! divisions 
comprise the only single, corporate source for the 
design, engineering and manufacture of: Belt 
Conveyor Systems, Vibrating and Screening 
Equipment and over 1,000 different types of 
Industrial Rubber Hose. 


SERVICE: Hewitt-Robins services are world-wide. . . 

through 1,200 industrial supply distributors, 

25 sales offices, 24 warehouses, 85 field engineers in 

U. S. industrial centers, complete engineering staffs 

in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, distributive 
and manufacturing affiliations abroad 


SAVINGS: Our unique combination of experience, 
specialization and service means a quick and 
economical solution to your bulk materials handling 
problem, large or small. Contact our nearest sales 
office, your local Hewitt-Robins distributor, or 
write direct to our executive offices. 


HEWITT () ROBINS 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber * Robins Conveyors « Robins Engineers + Restfoam 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal « Hewitt-Robins Internationale, Paris, France « Robins Conveyors (S.A.) Lid., Johannesburg 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York City 


HEWITT-ROBINS..-FIRST EN BULK MATERIALS HANDLING AND PROCESSING SYSTEMS 





LUCKY’S MEAT CENTER in Houston goes all out for service. 


High Style Comes to the Meat Store 


aia 
and 


¥ 


CUSTOMER enters the meat cooler decked 
out in a white butcher jacket. 


Hal KE. Fletcher, who once worked 
for the sales department of a Houston 
radio station, is working a hunch. He 
thinks that people are already tired of 
the supermarket revolution, that they 


48 


SHE makes her own selection right from 
the carcasses hanging on the cooler rack. 


find it drab and uninteresting to buy 
their meat by reaching into a show casc 
and taking out a prepackaged chunk. 
Fletcher has taken some tricks from 
the radio business he left two years ago, 


It features murals, easy chairs, and free gifts { 


NOW she receives advice 


sultant on preparing her choi 


added a promotional id 
and come up with a ne 
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Inside Lucky’s Meat ‘ 


tou are wall 
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Copies in] fo 5 Colors 


Low-cost duplicator 
produces them in one operation 


MAIL COUPON FOR DEMONSTRATION AND/OR INFORMATION 


aa THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


aweeewe “AB. DICK’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, 


Without obligation: — 
( ) Arrange demonstration for new, low-cost duplicator 
( ) Send information about new, low-cost duplicetor 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION 
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@ busy, Bustling 
Cincinnati—where executives, 
plonts, conveyor lines, work 
night and day to 

satisfy the ever growing 
demand for valves, 

machine tools, soap, 
television sets, radios 

and A-F Engineered 
Conveying Systems 


CINCINNATI 
.» HOME OF 


EY-FERGUSON 


ey orginal “Suace, 1401 


WHERE THE 
WORLD’S BEST 


ENGINEERED 
CONVEYING 
SYSTEMS 
ARE MADE! 


Alvey-Ferguson Engineers 
All Types of Conveying 
Systems For All Types 

of oe 


For @ discussion of latest scientific handling 


<> mF ALVEY-FERGUSON "COMPANY 


1 Disney Street Cincinnati 9, Ohio Offices in Principal Cities 


STICKY BUSINESS 
for VIKING PUMPS 








@ Making molasses-mixed stock feeds is big business for millers 
and sticky business for Viking Pumps. Diagram above shows a 
self-contained “Customix” Unit, manufactured for millers by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pennsylvania, which includes 
a Viking (arrow) as photographed above. Viking Pumps have 
been used by Sprout, Waldron for many years because they 
deliver a steady, smooth flow of molasses so necessary for 
distribution. 


If you have to move sticky or viscous materials, or have some 
other pumping problem, draw on the experience and knowledge 
of Viking Pump engineers, and ask for bulletin series 54S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY CEDAR FALLS, 


THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” nerAut reo 
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Center in a Fix 


Shoppers’ World fails to 
meet mortgage payment to 
Equitable. Reason: no second 
major store. 


When the big boom in shopping 
centers got under way after the war, 
there were warnings everything wouldn't 
be smooth sailing. 

Some observers worried over the in- 
adequate research behind many of the 
centers, the overambitious planning, 
and the possible threat of too much 
competition from too many centers 
(BW—Mar.4'50,p66). 

Last week the pessimists had their 
innings when one of the most ambitious 
and highly publicized of the postwar 
centers, Shoppers’ World just outside 
Boston, (BW —Jul.22’50,p80) came a 
cropper. 

Middlesex Center, Inc., the operating 
concern, couldn’t meet its payments on 
mortgage bonds held by Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. So its directors peti- 
tioned for reorganization under Chap- 
ter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act. This has 
been allowed; trustees have been ap- 
pointed by Judge Francis Ford in the 
U.S. District Court over the protests of 
Equitable Life, which wants immediate 
foreclosure and possession of the center 
in order to protect its $5,211,000 of 
leasehold mortgages 44% sinking fund 
bonds. 
¢ Stores Made Out—The trouble has 
been with the center management, not 
with the 41 stores in Shoppers’ World. 
According to all reports, most of them 
have no complaints. 

Jordan Marsh Co., the big Boston 
department store that runs the domi- 
nant store in the center, says it is 
pleased with results thus far. (Unofficial 
estimates put the branch’s volume at 
around $10-million a year.) Kennedy’s 
apparel specialty store has reportedly 
been doing well, and the same goes for 
the Peck & Peck branch, Plotkin’s, and 
many others. 

Even stores that are less happy with 
the results so far want to give the center 
a good try. They are encouraged by 
the 12% increase in over-all volume 
last year. 

The stores paid Middlesex $600,000 
last year for rent and service. And Mid- 
dlesex Center managed to carry $236,- 
000 of this through to net operating 
income. But Equitable’s mortgage 
terms call for payment on bond interest 
and principal of $380,000 annually. 

. What Happened?—This brings up an 
Equitable complaint: It claims that the 
operators of the center made bad mis- 
calculations as to the running expenses. 
They pegged them at about $40,000, 
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TEXAS 


keep an eye on TI 


INCORPORA 











17. .. Texas Instruments is a virile, 23 years young, 
growth organization . . a pioneer in the fields of electronics, 
instruments, and electro-mechanics, The ultramodern 
new Dallas plant (shown above) symbolizes TI's 
progressive business philosophy. 

Texas Instruments . . through its associate Geophysical 
Service Inc. and its six related exploration companies . . 
pioneered the reflection seismograph method of exploration 
for oil and the accurate interpretation of seismic data so 
vital to oil finding. In the worldwide search for oil and 
gas, GSI field parties are operating from deserts to deep 
water and from polar regions to the tropics. 

TI is a pioneer in the development and manufacture of 
precision seismic equipment used in geophysical surveys 
throughout the world. TI also is one of the pioneers in 
the field of semi-conductors and is now in full scale 
production of transistors..the minute new electronic 
marvels that promise to make possible many new electronic 
products and have already made existing products 
smaller and better. 

TI is an important pioneer in developing and 
manufacturing radar and other vital equipment for the 
Free World's defense projects, TI associate companies 
are pioneer distributors of mill, geophysical, and electronic 
supplies in the Southwest. Last but not least, Texas 
Instruments is a pioneer in research and laboratory work 
.. constantly seeking newer and better and more 
economical ways to do things. 


Keep an eye on TI! 















































NEXT TIME...ORDER 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 


3. Theyre so soft that many people use them 


as face cloths. 


4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


EVER PLAY , 
“QUESS THE WEIGHT ? 


SCOTTISSUE 


“BeotT issue,’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 
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You'll find ScotTissue Towels have an 
exceptionally high fiber content. This 
“bulk,” plus generous size and double 
fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 
Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Now some paper 
towels cost less for 3,750 but are from 
10 to 20 Ibs. lighter* per case —hence 
you get less drying power. Write for 
more facts. Scott Paper Company, 
Dept. BW-6, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


TOWELS 


Symboi of the 


right kind of washroom 
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How all industry benefits 
from progressive railroading 


Today they're giving 
freight a safer, 
smoother ride... 


In a persistent effort to make good service even 
better, railroads have turned the spotlight on the 
causes and cures of lading damage. Lest some 
one get the impression that freight shipments are 
risky, here are some facts about an unusual record 
of achievement. 


First, the number of claims has gone steadily 
down; total in 1952 was 39% less than five years 
ago. In terms of dollars, current loss is less than 
one-fiftieth of one cent for each mile a ton is carried 


The irreducible minimum hasn't been reached 
yet, of course. Railroads are working with shippers 
on better loading methods. They're developing 
impact-free classification systems; investing in 
better cars that ride smoothly at high speed 
For example, the modern Ride-Contro!l® Truc! 
developed by American Steel Foundries, rides up 
to fifty times more smoothly than the ordinary 
trucks of ten years ago! 


But, over-all railroad progress is not traceable 
: — to any isolated development or to any single rail 
- ——— a : i i i 
Freight is hauled smoothly and safely: © - = road. Continuous improvements, jointly made by 
railroads and suppliers alike, are making today 


on the modern Ride-Control Truck. : a : 
This truck was the first to permit pas- freight service better... and a bigger value than 
ever before. 


senger-train speeds for freight trains 
... at freight train costs. 


American Steel Foundries 


World's largest producers of railroad running gear 
Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 

Mechar rinciple 
the Ride-Control Tr 
are now Duilt into th 
“Ride-Control Pack 
age’ — which econo 
cally makes older « 


Industry benefits from the efhiciency 
of today’s modern car pool. Average 
ton-miles hauled per train hour shot 
up 74% from the 1936-1940 period! 
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25 ton Bedford Magnet Crane with 90 ft, span over the Blooming Mill Slab Yard in the 
new mill recently constructed by Detroit Steel Company ot New Boston (Portsmouth), Ohio. 


Another Bedford Crane 
for Detroit Steel 


Proof of the superiority of Bed- 
ford Cranes is found in the high 
percentage of repeat orders from 
important owners through the 
years. 

In steel mills, power plants, 
and throughout industry .. . 
wherever superior performance is 
ex pected, owners enthusiastically 
recommend Bedford Cranes. 

Available in all types and sizes 

from five tons to 350 tons and 
up... for all kinds of indoor and 
outdoor services . . . each Bed- 
ford Crane is individually engi- 
neered and precision built for its 
specific application. 


Built to the most modern 
standards and backed by more 
than 50 years of specialized crane 
building and utilization experi- 
ence . . . Bedford Cranes have 
won fame the world over for 
advanced design and for safe, 
smooth, dependable perform- 
ance. 

You are invited to consult a 
Bedford Engineer on your next 
crane problem . . . with all the 
facts on the table, 
we believe you too 
will make your a) 
next crane a 


Bedford. 


(Write for complete catalog describing Bedford Cranes in detail.) 
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BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - BEDFORD, INDIANA 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Battle over brokerage f: 
Congress in the for 
This bill, amending S 
Robinson-Patman Act 
posed by some whx 
brokers’ groups (BW 
would allow volunta: 
brokerage fees, da p! 
den to all buyers 
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Closed-circuit TV show 
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show produced by | 
Television will be vi 
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cities. 


* 
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Corp. Combined volun 
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Simply whisk off protective 
liner from unique “Scotch”’ 
Brand Double-Coated Tape 
to expose the second adhesive 
surface. Now you’ve got two 
sides of the strongest adhesive 
on any pressure-sensitive 
tape! double-coated 
tapes come in transparent 
and opaque types. 





DOUBLE-COATED TAPE... one ot | 


PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 
5 


for industry, trademarked 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


QcoTe 


BRAN 








The term “Scotch” and the design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining ond Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. in Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


i 


LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 


GET A STICKY SURFACE: This cos- 
metic manufacturer had a problem 
keeping freshly painted vials from 
tipping and smearing. Now “Scotch”’ 
Brand Double-Coated Tape lines bot- 
tom of tray, holds vials firmly. 


BOND METAL TO WOOD: Engravers 
find “Scotch” Double-Coated Tape 
FS. them a way to mount engrav- 
to wood bases in 25 seconds! 
holds ag at high press speeds, 

es possible flush mounting. 


FASTEN FABRIC: Airlines use unusual! 
“Scotch” Double-Coated Tape on the 
back of carpets to keep them in 
prone position. Write on your letter- 

ead for more data, free test samples 


SPECIAL DISPENSER delivers any 
length of “Scotch” Double-Coated 
Tape with both adhesive sides ex- 
posed, rendy for application. Handles 
tape widths from \% -in. to 2 inches. 
Saves time and speeds production. 





Return of the Nickel Cigar 


General Cigar hopes to win over cigarette smokers 


with its 5¢ William Penn . . 


. Fix-up market will be a big 


thing in air-conditioning . . . . Simpsons-Sears has trouble with 


Canadian tariffs ... Tape recordings get national distribution. 


For some years the cigar industry has 
been in a tough spot. On one hand, 
its market has been shrinking as smokers 
turned increasingly to cigarettes On 
the other, rising costs have edged prices 
up and ge still more potential 
cigar smokers out of the picture. 

Now General Cigar Co., Inc.—sec- 
ond biggest factor in the business— 
thinks it sees a way out of this trap. 
The company has a new economical 
process for turning out cigar wrappers 
that sets it up to bid for the 5¢-cigar 
market on a national scale. The com- 
sletely mechanized process has two 
oes cost-cutting features: It can utilize 
damaged tobacco, and it eliminates over 
25% of the labor crew ordinarily needed 
by substituting an automatic feeding 
device. 

«New Setup—There are a few 5¢ 
cigars around now, but—with the ex- 
ception of some miniatures packed five 
for a quarter—none has national dis- 
tribution. General’s new version should 
get rolling in about six months under 
its old William Penn name. The com- 
winy has already tested them in Des 
Moimes and Buffalo. Sales will be han- 
dled by a new subsidiary, William Penn 
Corp., to avoid conflict with the com- 
pany’s more expensive line of cigars. 

¢ Cracking Cigarette Ranks—The 5¢ 
jobs will put William Penn in direct 
competition with 6¢ cigars, which now 
have about 20% of the total market. 
But General also has hopes of winning 
back some of the smokers lost to the 
cigarette men. 

According to the Cigar Manufactur- 
ers Assn., sales of cigars have increased 
only slightly in the last few years. In 
1952, they rose 4.3% over the previous 
year, giving the industry new hope. But 
last vear, according to early estimates, 
sales hit only 6.1-billion, a bare 2% rise. 
In fact, the industry is just getting back 
to its 1900 level of slightly better than 
6-billion. (The record high was 8-bil- 
lion in 1920.) 

Now the industry hopes to capitalize 
on the current scare over the possible 
link between cigarettes and lung cancer. 
A step-up in promotion is under way. 
The i shed -including General—will 
play up the point that there is no evi- 
dence that cigar smoking gives cancer 
of the lungs. 

The promotional guns will be trained 
on one fact: You needn't inhale a cigar 
to enjoy it. 
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More Air Conditioning 


Home air conditioning did all right 
for itself last year. And it shows no sign 
of stopping at this point. Last week, 
Cloud Wampler, president of Carrier 
Corp., cited some figures to show what 
has happened and what is expected to 
happen (table). The figures above are 
Wampler’s, except the 1954 estimate of 
room air conditioner sales, which came 
from James H. Carmine, executive vice- 
president of Phileo Corp. 

I'he dollar record for the whole in- 
dustry is impressive. According to 
Wampler, industry sales at retail for all 
types of air conditioning (including 
commercial and industrial) came to 
$13}-billion at retail in 1953, a 40% 
jump from 1952’s $1}-billion. This 
year Wampler predicts another climb, 
to $2-billion; in another 10 vears, it will 
be a $5-billion industry, he says 
¢ The Big Gain—Though commercial 
and industrial systems shared the 
growth last year, home air conditioning 

both room units and year-round heat- 
ing and cooling installations for the 
whole house—is making the big flurry. 

Room air conditioners still account 
for the bulk of unit sales, but the 
complete systems show mor 
tional gains. They have won their mar 
ket mainly in one field: brand-new 
houses. Now Carrier is bent on extend- 
ing the market for complete air condi- 
tioning—with a product designed for the 
house that is already built. 

This product, which Carrier calls the 
most important it unveiled last week, is 
the Add-On Weathermaker. This is a 
cooling unit for houses that already 
have a good forced warm air heating 


scnsa- 


system. Total installed cost f is unit 
will start at $900 for the 1,200-sq. ft., 
three-bedroom house—not h more 
than the price for two room unit 

¢ New Market—To Wam) mind, 
the existing home “‘probal ust be 
considered the largest sing otential 
market for the air conditi ndus 
try.” In short, this is the fix-up market, 
which companies have been cyeing as a 
good bet when the new ho lows. 
“ven if new building didn’t s! down, 
the older-house market look 
good. As Wampler Say market 
among 50-million older hor in the 
country dwarfs even a good year's l1- 
million new homes. 

Of course, plenty of 
aren’t adaptable to complete air condi- 
tioning. But Wampler “suspects” that 
at least half of them are prospects for 
some type of air conditioning—and that 
the 12-million houses that use cen 
tral warm air heat constitute a nat- 
ural market. 


homes 


& 
Tariff & Simpsons-Sears 


Simpsons-Sears Ltd., th nt Cana- 
dian-U.S. merchandising ture, has 
hit an unexpected snag in the form of 
Canadian tariff laws. A bat brew- 
ing over tariff valuations on Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. lines import Simp- 
sons-Sears from the U.S. Custom au- 
thorities have refused t ept the 
invoice value of Sears, Roebuck “spe- 
cials” imported for Canadi tores 
e “Specials” System—|) 1952, 
Sears, Roebuck and Simp Ltd. of 
Toronto combined to fo Simpsons- 
Sears, with mail order as th indation 
for an extensive chain of ll retail 
stores (BW—Jul.26’52,p29). One basic 
idea was to give the Cana peration 
access to the merchandi urces in 
the U.S. that provide Sears with its 
“specials.” 

The backbone of Sear 
ing policy in the U.S. is th 
special lines manufactured 
Roebuck exclusives.” Be 
ders huge quantities, it gets these spe- 
cials at adyantageous pri Simpson- 
Sears hoped to get the benefit of the 
bulk orders placed by S Roebuck 
with the manufacturer 

Now it has run head- 
nadian tariff law. Specifica 
hindered by Canada’s 
law aimed at keeping k 
stocks out of the count BW 
"53,p113). 

Under the law, cust \orities 
won't accept the price S« Roebuck 
pavs its manufacturers fo ials in the 
U.S. as the price on wh 
Scars must pay duty. Un Section 35 
of the customs act, the va 
duties will be paid must 
ipplying the test of a “fai ket 
of such or the like good hen 
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World’s largest gage—Micro Switch-equipped — 
“inspects” ammunition rounds in 4 seconds 


® MICRO switches— 34 of them!—perform key 
functions in this automatic gage, believed to 
be the largest ever built. It was designed by 
engineers of The Sheffield Corporation, Day- 
ton, Ohio, in cooperation with experts from 
Pitcatinny Arsenal. 

Fully loaded ammunition rounds weighing 43 
pounds are given final checking for profile and 
alignment at the rate of one every four sec- 
onds. The result is increased assurance of dimen- 
sional uniformity at lower inspection costs. 

MICRO switches control each step of the 
electro-pneumatic gaging cycle, position the 
shells on ‘he conveyor and stop the machine 
if any deviation from normal performance 


occurs. Their selection as key components in 
this enormous precision gaging machine 
dictated by: 

@ Extreme reliability of performance e Long 
life dependability of operation e Low actuat- 
ing force @ Small size with rugged construction 
If yours is a product which demands extrem« 
reliability and accurate switch controls wit! 
utmost freedom from maintenance, it will pay 
you and your design staff to know ALL about 
MICRO switches. Competent MICRO field engi 
neers, fully experienced in every type of switch 
problem, are located in 16 MICRO branch of 
fices. A consultation will cost you nothing —car 
save costly time and experiment. 


MICRO switches are available in a wide M i C be G . W k r C r 


variety of shapes, sizes, weights, actua- 
torsand electrical characteristics tomeet 4 DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY » 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


the most rigid requirements 








Bigelow’s Cushionlok Carpet 
absorbs up to 90% of floor 
noise! Deadens echoed 
sound as well! 


Cushionlok is a handsome, durable carpet 
designed by Bigelow to absorb floor noise and 
deaden reverberated sounds. Ithas such a high 
sound-absorption coefficient that any other 
acoustical treatment is hardly ever necessary. 


Cushionlok is easy to install! 


No need to lose a minute’s work time, for 
Cushionlok goes down as business goes on, 
It has its own built-in cushion lining. It can 
be cut, pieced and relaid at any time. 


Cushionlok saves over 73% 
in maintenance costs! 


Statistics show that a professional cleaning 
job on Cushionlok costs only 16¢ per sq. ft. 
per year, whereas hard-surface floor cover- 
ings cost about 60¢ per sq. ft. per year. 


Send for your sample of Bigelow Cushionlok, 
today. See for yourself what a really good buy 
you get with Cushionlok. So handsome— yet so 
practical for offices, stores, showrooms, hotels or 
any place where there's noise and traffic. Write 
on your business stationery to Dept. A, 140 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*ReG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


Cushionlok Carp 


For Better Acoustics 





for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under fully competitive 
conditions.” 

¢ Defensive Move?—The story was orig- 
inally uncovered by the Financial Post, 
Toronto financial weekly. Simpsons- 
Sears officials have refused comment. 

However, this may be a factor in the 

Simpsons-Sears purchase of a block of 
~stock in Kelvinator of Canada. ‘This 
doesn’t give the merchandiser control 
of the manufacturing company; what it 
does is to give S-S a Canadian source for 
refrigerators, stoves, and other house- 
hold appliances under the Sears brand 
names “Coldspot” and “Kenmore.” 


Music on Tapes 


Tape recordings of classical music 
will soon hit the market. The big rec- 
ord companies (RCA, Capitol, and 
Decca) are holding back because of the 
enormous investment in conventional 
records and record players and the lack 
of current demand. But Webster-Chi- 
cago Corp. is ready to push into the 
field with a line of tape recordings under 
the Webcor name. The company 
claims to be the first outfit with na 
tional distribution to offer music on 
tapes. Several small outfits, such as 
A-V Table Libraries, have had them 
on the market in a limited amount. 

Webcor has 152 distributors, located 
in all major marketing areas, who will 
begin to get the tapes in about two 
weeks. Webster-Chicago can’t say how 
many of its 30,000 dealers will want to 
handle them. 

The first recordings are two 7-in. 
spools, costing $12 apiece at retail, and 
four 5-in. spools, costing $8. The big 
spools play for a full hour; the five- 
inchers for 30 min. 
¢ Classical Only—Recordings are made 
by direct deals with artists. The first 
group of six tapes includes five by the 
‘ine Arts Quartet or by string en- 
sembles built around the quartet. 

There is a production problem. Tape 
recordings can’t be made from a master 
tape, in the way phonograph records 
can be pressed from a master record. 
The master tape has to be played and 
re-recorded on tapes to be sold. At 
present, these re-recordings can be made 
about eight to 12 at a time. Webster- 
Chicago, Minnesota Mining, and others 
are working on this cost factor and feel 
that the day for mass producing tape 
recordings is not far off. 

How the public will receive taped 
music is the big question. According to 
Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw 
Hill publication, some 275,000 record- 
ers were sold last year. Authorities es- 
timate that between 30% and 60% 
went into the home. Webster-Chicago 
thinks its immediate benefit will be in 
the sales of recorders. 
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Everyone who owns or operates 
an offset duplicator should have 

a copy of this booklet. It tells how 
you can put idle duplicator tim 
to valuable use—how Colitho 
Offset Duplicating Plates are used 
to cut paperwork corners 
efficiently —how to eliminate 
transcription errors and reduce 
production costs. You'll find it 
full of useful ideas 


x Ree! 
KS Please use the coupon and 
attach it to your business letterhead 


elles 


THE “ONE-WRITE” WAY TO RUN A BUSINESS 


Colitho Division COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG., CO., Inc. 
501 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Send the booklet ‘‘Cash In On Your Duplicator’s Idle Time."’ 





























U.S. 


This is U.S. Steel Corp.’s Fairless 
Works. If ever a company loved a plant 

indeed, if ever a whole industry did— 
this is it. 

U.S. Steel itself, quite naturally, con- 

siders the Fairless Works a near-master- 
piece. ‘The engineers, consultants, sup 
pliers, and contractors who helped build 
it share that view without stint. U.S. 
Steel’s competitors can't bring them- 
selves to cheer quite so loudly. But as 
members of the steelmaking fraternity, 
they take a vicarious pride in it. 
* A Fresh Start—Look at the drawings 
on these pages. In every picture you'll 
sce an idea, a technique, a machine that 
speeds up the job of producing steel, 
or makes it cheaper, or both. These 
inventions are not all new; nor are they 
all U.S. Steel’s own. Almost every one 
is duplicated in some other U.S. plant. 
The beauty of the Fairless Works, as 
the company and the industry see it, 
is this: It represents the first time all 
these modern steelmaking innovations 
have been brought together in a single 
plant. 

Since 1946, the great bulk of expan- 
sion in U.S. steel capacity has been a 
result of “rounding out”’—adding, piece- 
meal, to existing facilities. This has 
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Steel's Fairless Works: 


caused a good deal of frustration. The 
various stages of the steelmaking process 
are Closely interwoven; if the process is 
to operate efficiently, materials must 
flow through all the stages at about the 
same speed. If you speed the flow 
through one stage without speeding it 
through the others—if, for instance, you 
put in a new blast furnace without im- 
proving the coke capacity behind it 
and the open-hearth capacity ahead of 
it~your materials flow is likely to go 
haywire. 

This has been the frustration in the 
steel industry’s rounding-out process. 
It seemed that the only real solution 
was to make a fresh start—put all the 
new techniques and new production 
tools together in a single plant, and bal- 
ance them against one another. The 
Fairless Works is that fresh start. 
¢ Economies—It’s a huge plant, stagger- 
ingly expensive. In building it, U.S. 
Steel had to make sure that it would 
be more than an industrial museum. 
The new techniques and tools had to 
produce steel quickly, efficiently, and 
cheaply—or the company’s investment 
would go down the drain. The pictures 
will tell you why U.S. Steel considers 
its investment safe. 
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wn plant (Story continues on page 62) 


Cars roll into the dumper, 

one by one, are locked in place 

and turned upside-down. 
Emptiec 90 back into yard. 
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JEALING LINE — SOFTENING-UP 


The Philosophy of a Steel Plant 


(Story starts on page 60) 


Both blast furnaces at U.S. Steel self mature rapidly an | (page 60) 
Corp.’s Fairless Works broke corpora- ¢ Labyrinth—But be! the Fairless 
tion production records last fall. That Works are years of th g and experi 
news cheered not only U.S. Steel, but mentation by steelm ill over the 
the whole steelmaking trade. For the country. U.S. Steel have hardly 
Fairless Works is more than just a done all the thinking itself, for steel- 
steel plant, to be admired by its owners making is immensel) licated. 
and wished dead by its competitors. In It’s almost fatally for a layman 
a sense, it’s a gigantic testing ground _ to get the idea that st: ng is pretty 
in which, for the first time, scores of routine, thorough) tematized—its 
new ideas have been brought together processes more or | matic, as a 
and put to work among each other. single-purpose machine tool is auto- 
LOCATION of the Fairless Works plays a The whole steel industry has a direct matic. But that’s far f the case. 
big part in the thinking behind it. interest in seeing the undertaking it- For in spite of the fact that it’s 
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MOVIE PRODUCERS ARE BIG USERS OF 
TWA COAST TO COAST ALL-CARGO "SKY 
MERCHANT’ SERVICE. TWO ROUND-TRIP 
FLIGHTS DAILY* SPEED NEW FEATURE 
RELEASES TO THEATERS ALL ALONG 
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BUSIEST COMMERCIAL ROUTE 
IN U.S. TIME SAVED \ 
MEANS QUICKER 

PROFITS. PHONE TWA 

FOR LOW RATES, 
SCHEDULES , QUICK 
PICKUP. 





AIR CARGO VOLUME 
REACHES NEW HIGH 


ESTIMATES SHOW 300 


MILLION TON-MILES 
OF AIR CARGO WILL 
BE RECORD CARRIED 
IN '53.THIS IS 2! 


TIMES MORE THAN 
IN 1946. 


BUT HUNDREDS OF U.S. MFGRS. 
DO SHIP ALMOST EVERYTHING 
DIRECT TO INDIA VIA TWA... 
MACHINERY, SPARE PARTS, 
PHARMACEUTICALS. TWA 
TRANSATLANTIC ALL- 

CARGO SERVICE 

SELLING DISTANT MARKETS. 

ONLY TWA SERVES ALL 1. 
MAJOR MARKETS IN U.S. Ww iN 
AND 2! WORLD TRADING 
CENTERS OVERSEAS. 
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Who’s Hannibal C. Ford? 


* He revolutionized naval warfare 
nearly 40 years ago through developing 
the first “mechanical brain” gunfire-control 
computer, 

He designed the first automatic tracking 
bombsight and the first automatic comput- 
ing sight for airplane machine guns. 

He designed and built the first success- 
ful anti-aircraft computer and control (with 
some 55,000 moving parts in it). 

Consequently Hannibal C. Ford has 
been one of the U. S. Navy's best-kept se- 
crets since World War I, and is not known 
hy the public at large, Although he has been 
retired from the presidency of the company 
le founded — The Ford Instrument Com- 
pany — for ten years, the full story of Mr. 
lord is just being made public. 

* Although most of Hannibal Ford’s 
early work was for the Navy, his company 
is now working for all branches of the armed 
forces, building intricate and unbelievably 
vecurate devices for guided missiles, super- 
sonic planes, and army ordnance. Masters of 
the new sciences of automatic controls and 
computing mechanisms, the hundreds of en- 
gineers and thousands of technicians at Ford 
Instrument Company are creating millions 
of dollars of electronic, hydraulic, electrical, 
mechanical and magnetic instruments each 
year. And their skills are being utilized by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and private 
industry as well. 

* To commemorate the name of its 
founder, the company has established the 
Hannibal C, Ford Fellowship for advanced 
study in engineering at Cornell where Mr. 
lord was graduated 50 years ago. 


® Each year Ford Instrument Com- 
pany is offering positions to young 
engineers whose abilities qualify them 
to work on the exciting and important 
projects the company has contracted 
to develop. If you want to know more 
ibout Ford Instrument Company 
write for illustrated brochure. 


5 


S FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, WN. Y. 
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thoroughly mechanized—by necessity, 
since it’s a bulk materials-handling op- 
eration from start to finish—steelmaking 
in even the most up-to-date plant re- 
mains a real craft. It’s complicated by 
endless variables. 

The steelmaker is eyebrow deep in 
the transportation business. He doesn’t 
use aircraft or oxen, but he does use 
about every other form of transport you 
can imagine, plus a number more that 
you probably can’t. When one trans- 
portation unit breaks down, part or all 
of his operation shuts down. 

Most of his production processes 


‘take place in the highest temperature 


ranges of which man has much practical 
knowledge. This limits the ability to 
solve problems, reduces the margin for 
error. 

And—probably as onerous as any thing 
-the steelmaker is generally pretty 
much at the mercy of the market. He 
makes a very heavy capital investment. 
It demands very-long-term materials 
commitments. Historically, the market 
demands much less than can be sup- 
plied. But various facts dictate that 
significant reserve capacity be main- 
tained. The product line is endlessly 
varied. The customers are located 
everywhere. 
¢ Assignment—All these considerations, 
and more, governed the men who sat 
down to design the Fairless Works some 
years back. Their assignment might 
have read thus: 

¢ Design a plant that can be built 
quite rapidly—say in two years—for we 
may need it for war. 

¢ Design it prudently from an in- 
vestment standpoint; for our dollars 
buy less each day, and the public is 
disinclined to help us finance it by pur- 
chasing our stock. 

¢ Design it for the minimum eco- 
nomic output of such a plant, about 
1.8-million ingot tons yearly. But make 
it fast, easy, and economical of expan- 
sion to, say, four times initial size—for 
the public wants more of our product 
almost every vear. 

¢ Above all, design it for utmost 
efficiency and low operating cost. We 
must do this not only as a matter of 
pride, but for two other vital reasons: 
(1) Our competitors sell steel as cheaply 
as we do; and (2) in 38 of our last 43 
vcars, average hourls have in- 
creased over the preceding year—and 
employment costs have been our biggest 
expense, 


wages 


|. Everybody Helps 


The designers were off to a good start 
when they saw where the new plant 
was to be. The site was a large, flat, 
basically rectangular tract, absolutely 
uncluttered by anything more formid 
able than weeds, trees, and some ancient 
wooden buildings. It lay virtually on 


tidewater (map, page 64). All this bore 
great promise—not onl low-cost 
assembly of raw material 
vantageous, straight-throu; 
of them in process. 

e From Scratch—The task of di 
the most efficient possibl I-produc 
ing plant got another |! lus 
at the start: The whole t x had to 
be built from scratch. 

An integrated stecl pla 
of delicate balance. It a 
ports, and processes lar; lasses of 
materials through numer tages at 
many different plant-site locatior Phe 
interdependence of its | ilmost 
staggering. ; 

You can have the fine 
plant known to the mi f man, but 
you're in trouble if yor ) poor 
coke supply. That's on m why 
the Fairless blast furnac« formance 
last October was so en 
testified that both the 
and coke plants are deliy 
to plan. 

Likewise, since coke an n are con 

tinuous process operatior yuu must 
have steclmaking plant quate to 
handle their output if int truly 
low-cost, truly profitabl tions. It 
does the balance sheet little good fo be 
able to stoc kpile coke 01 merchant 
pig iron. You must be ) carry it 
through into a finished | product 
that’s salable—as to bot! ‘lity and 
price. If you can't, eff drops, 
costs rise. 
e Battle—The steel indust 
with the bodies of prod 
into just that kind of tro As years 
went by and markets a1 chnolog: 
changed, a producer wou 
a new open-hearth fu hop as 
close might 
have been 3 mi.—to an blast fur- 
nace. An imbalance bet ipacitic 
would arise. 

If the producer resolved 
by substituting turboblo for en 
gine-driven blast 
furnace, he found next t! oaking 
pits or breakdown mill t handk 
the larger volume of st 

As labor rates rose, he f 
rolling mills couldn't 
volume required to m 
prices. As technology 
continuous rolling mill 
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Magnified several thousand times under electron microscope, 
BakeLitTE Phenolic Resin resemble ping-pong balls. 


surface of crude oil in storage tank, 


hollow spheres of 
Inset shows them covering 


What can MICROBALLOON’* spheres 
do for your Evaporation Problems? 


What are they? II lustrated are tiny, hol- 
low spheres of Baxetrre Phenolic Resin 
filled with inert nitrogen gas 
ters average only .0002 to .0036 of an inch. 


rheir diame- 


A cubic foot weighs about 8.7 pounds. 
They have the appearance of finely ground, 
reddish-brown flour. 

What can they do? An inch-thick layer 
of these spheres, floating on the surface of 
crude oil in storage tanks, can cut evap- 
oration losses 80 to 90 per cent. With an 
88-foot-diameter tank, this means 2.34 
barrels saved every day—over 850 barrels 
a year. 

How are they used? Mixed with crude 
oil, then pumped into a tank, they float to 
the surface, forming a blanket that rises 


BREAD DELIVERY TRAY molded of Baxe- 
Lite Polyester Resins reinforced with glass 
fibers is lightweight, strong, easily stacked in 
truck. Holds 10-12 loaves. Smooth surface 
makes cleaning easy. Made by Molded Fiber- 
glass Tray Co., Linesville, Pa. 


and falls with the oil level. This covering 
flows around internal tank supports, keep- 
ing the surface sealed as the level changes. 
Because Bake.rre Phenolic Resin resists 
oil, the spheres do not fill and sink. For 
more than two years, these spheres have 
floated on crude oil in testing laboratories 
without measurable Their 
wall strength and resistance to abrasion 
keep them from bursting as they jostle to- 
gether and against tank sides. Their small 
size and non-abrading qualities prevent 


deterioration. 


damage to precision pumps and pipe lines. 


Get them from Bakelite Company. For 
more information about these hollow 
spheres made from Bake.rre Phenolic 
Resins, write Dept. TC-61. 


STAINLESS STEEL CASTING made from shell 
molds bonded with Baxexrre Phenolic Resins 
features exact pe a reproduction, good fin- 
ish, fine details. Shell molds can be stored 
until ready for use without déteriorating. Made 
by The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, N.J. 


*Trade-mark, The Standard Oil ¢ 


BAKELITE 


PHENOLIC RESINS 


/8\ 
TRADELOO J mar 


BAKELITE COMPAN Y 


ivision of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.¥ 
In Canada: Bakelite ¢ pany 
A Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Belleville, Ontar 





SLIDE RULES made from Baxs 
Rigid Sheet materials resist 
warping, have high dimensior 
Withstand handling, perspiratio: 
Calibrations are accurate and 
Acu-Rule Manufacturing C: 





PROMISE 


Cold Roll Forming holds a perpetual 
challenge to your skill and ingenuity 
in devising new ways to step up 
production and reduce cost. Infinite 
possibilities are suggested by thou- 
sands of existing applications in the 
ns oA rca metal working 
industries 


New applications are constantly be- 
ing discovered. Total production of 
Yoder cold roll forming machines now 
runs into billions of feet annually. 


A Yoder roll forming machine can 
be arranged for doing other opera- 
tions, such as notching, embossing, 
perforating, curving, coiling, weld- 
ing, etc., ac little or no extra labor 
cost. Yoder engineers are at your 
service in designing such multi- 
purpose production lines. 

The Yoder Book on Cold Roll Form- 
ing discusses its varied functions and 
advantages, with scores of photos 
illustrating end uses of roll hemes 
products. Ask for it. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


—— 5530 Walworth Ave. 





piece of equipment with every other 
iece of equipment it would affect. 

hereas older plants were increasing 
open-hearth capacity by deepening the 
bath—which automatically increases the 
time required for the necessary chemical 
reactions of steelmaking—Fairless de 
signers could set the over-all furnace 
size to achieve optimum hearth area. 
That kind of freedom was another big 
plus for efficiency. 


ll. Picking the Best 


Starting with these three basic advan- 
tages—a superbly located site, a site 
uncluttered by history, and complete 
freedom to balance one unit precise) 
against another—F airless designers faced 
the problem of picking the industry’: 
brains to assemble the best package that 
could be had. That wasn't simple. 
There were a lot of brains. 

Every steel mill supplier wanted to 
put his finest product into the Fairless 
showcase—the No. 1 project in the his- 
tory of the trade. The only brain 
picking problem Fairless designers had 
with suppliers was keeping them stand- 
ing in orderly lines. 

The rest of the industry offered its 
ideas, too. Competitive as it is in the 
commercial department, the steel in 
dustry is like a great big meeting room 
in the operating department. A pro 
ducer with a new shop invites his com 
petitors over to see how it ought to be 
done. The technical societies sponsor 
paper after paper explaining variations 
and improvements. Business papers vic 
strenuously to explain new practice in 
detail. Something that’s really good 
doesn’t get around immediately, per- 
haps—but it gets around. Thus, there 
were plenty of industry brains for the 
Fairless designers to pick 
¢ Inside and Out—The biggest reservoir 
of brains, naturally, lay right within 
U.S. Steel itself. There, a Fairless as 
signment was pry much it—in psvchic 
income as well as careerwise. For few 
steelmen get the chance to be on the 
team that does the first and biggest job 
of its kind. 

But the company picked other brains 
than its own, to get what some of its 
designers sav is the biggest advantage 
it could give Fairless: the latest in 
ideas and equipment—everything that’s 
worth-while, from everywhere in the 
trade. 

When vou tour Fairless, you won't 
find much that’s absolutely new. What 
you will see, and what you can’t 
duplicate elsewhere, is so many idea, 
and so much ultramodern cquipment 
in one place. 

Whatever the source, if a colleague, 
a competitor, or a supplier had an idea 
about how to overcome a problem, or 
how to do a better job, somebody con 
cerned with the Fairless Works took 


a look at it. If that idea 

out anywhere, or if it stood 
light of informed quizzing 
promised to hold costs do 
the specific requirements of | 


its product mix, you can prot 


it operating at Fairless toda 


lll. Keep It Flowing 
ee isn’t so mt 


the stu an engineer wil 
“What really 
and unloading it.” 

The people who designe: 


costs mone’ 


less plant worked hard to cu 


both. 
The result is that Fair] 
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minimum of manhours. Incon 
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Some of the installatior 
porary, pending expansion 
slabbing-blooming mill pr 
dles every ingot Fairless 
feeds three different facilit 
plant grows, other capacit 
in behind it, further to 
process. An ore-handling 
receives ore by rail today 
west when the Cerro Boliva 
being opened in Venezuel 
ing at greater capacity 
© Near and Far—But whet! 
fits are immediate or remot 
iron, slag, and steel that 
the Fairless Works mov 
casilv. There’ s no backt 
need to wait while 
the only track vou had 
There isn’t a complicat 
switch in the place—unlih 
any other steel mill in h 
cranes are bigger; the loc 
fewer; there’s more inst 
power, and there are fewer 
plenty of room to store thin 
need right now, and even 
move on special catwall 
building walls—which vield 
and cut down accident exp 

There’s even a mall wit! 
ing to the main office bu 
green grass everywhere \ 
grass, though, has got t 
men figure on replacing it 
a = 4 dressing. After al 
a lot of slag there—and 
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OPERATING COSTS... 
AND PLANT LOCATION 





The ability of a company to make and maintain 
cost reduction is especially significant now that 
vigorous competition and a buyers’ market are 
back. 


Shrewd selections of plant locations that take 
advantage of new developments, available man- 
power, transportation, low-cost power and mate- 
rial handling, can well mean the difference in a 
healthy profit or a ruinous loss. 


In locating plants and facilities that provide a 
low basic operating cost, there is no substitute for 
experience. Brown & Root’s years of backlog in 
the process industries embraces location studies, 
engineering, and construction of plants in a great 
variety of endeavor. Brown & Root’s client list 
takes on the aspects of a “Who's Who” in Industry. 


If you are planning new construction or expan- 
sion, Brown & Root’s experience in fast, economi- 
cal completion can benefit you. A call from you 
will put Brown & Root’s planning experts at your 
disposal, No obligation, of course. 


\\ 


A large part of Brown & Root’s activity hos centered 
cround the process industries in the design and con- 
struction of plants for heavy chemical, petroleum, 
petro-chemical end organic chemical fields. 


BROWN & ROOT, INC. &egixcees: Constructor! 


re a es es ee ee oe 0 CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNESILT 
e. °. BOX 3. HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Associcte Componien— GROWN ENGINEERING CORP. @ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 


BROWN-BILT 
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mission is in the early stages of the 
dev eee of atomic-powered engines 
for submarines and airplanes. Private 
industry will get in the picture later 
with atomic- -powered electric generating 
plants. 

Manpower needs in these two fields 
will reach their peak about 1956. U.S. 
colleges and universities may be crank- 
ing out 25,000 engineers a year by then 
—hardly more. The AEC, the armed 
forces and private atomic industry, 
taken together, will be lying in wait to 
snag about 5,000 of them—one-fifth of 
the total estimated supply. What's 
worse, atomic industry will need the 
same types of specialists that the rest 
of industry needs most: chemical, 
tronic, and geologic engineers. 
¢ What’s Wanted—Some of the atom 
industry’s own manpower difficulties 
come from the fact that it got started 
at a bad time, grew too fast, and has 
tried to operate on a shoestring kind of 
manpower planning. One educator de- 
scribes the situation as “atomic illiter- 
acy.”” He says, “we don’t know where 
to look [for personnel] or what to look 
for.” The industry, both government 
and private, hasn’t been very definite 
about the specialties it wants in gradu- 
ates, nor the numbers it needs in each 
specialty. 

One big reason for this “illiteracy,” 
of course, has been security: Manpower 
needs couldn't be publicized because 
that would give the tip-off on the size 
and capacity of the atomic program. So 
universities haven't had the data on 
which to base a systematic training pro- 
gram in atomics. As a result the atomic 
industry has been picking off grads who 
otherwise would go into other indus- 
trial pastures. 
¢ Program—To fill the void, educators 
have tried to work out a list of the 
various jobs (see the partial table on 
p. 70) that engineers and scientists per- 
torm in the nuclear power fields. The 
problem now is to find the best way to 
train university and college students 
for these special jobs. 

There are two possible ways of plan- 
ning their education: (1) Make the stu 
dents finished nuclear engineers in the 
undergraduate schools, or (2) give them 
undergraduate grounding in the funda- 
mentals of their particular branch of 
engineering, but postpone the nuclear 
side until graduate school or until they 
actually get into atomic jobs in govern 
ment or industry. 

Chances are that educators will take 
the second tack. One of its best features 
is that it gives that student a flexible 
training, helps him adapt more easily 
to growth and change in the industry. 
He doesn’t become so steeped in the 
specifics of a particular kind of engi- 
neering that he can’t keep up with shift- 
ing technology. 
¢ Practice—That’s the way it’s working 
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SEE RUST-OLEUM APPLIED 


DIRECTLY OVER RUSTED SURFACES! 
SEE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE! MAKE 


THIS TEST UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS! 


See Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red 
Primer applied over a rusted surface 


after scraping and wire-b 


rushing to re- 


move rust scale and loose rust in the | 
Rust-Oleum*“rusted panel demonstration.” 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle 


penetrates rust to bare metal... 


money, and metal! 


saving time, 


Beautify as you protect with colorful Rust-Oleum 
finish coatings. Specify Rust-Oleum for new 
construction, maintenance, and re-modeling. 
See Sweet’s for complete catalog and nearest 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor, or attach 
coupon to your business letterhead. 


pe There Is Only One Rust-Oleum. 
WR. lt Is Distinctive as Your Own 
Fingerprint, 


Protects Tanks, Girders, Gutters, Metal Sash, 
Fences, Roofs, Machinery, Stacks, Pipes, etc. 


RUST-OLEUM 


’ 
Resists Rain, Sun, Fumes, 
Snow, Heat, Salt Water, 
Salt Air, ete. 


See local classified telephone direct 
Rust Preventives or Paints for neare 
Industrial Distributor. 


See eee emo ~ w 


ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TO: Rust-Oleum Corporation, 
2421 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


0 


: 
: 


Please Show Me the Rust-Oleun Rusted P 
Demonstration.”’ 

Test Application of Rust-Oleum Over ed Me 
Surfaces in My Plont 


Complete Literature with Col 

Neorest Rust-Oleum Industria! Distrit 
HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION 

Complete Literature and Color 

Complete Literature and Color ¢ 


Nearest Rust-Oleum Dealer 





Tubemanshin IN REFRIGERATION 





Four types of products are produced by 
Wolverine for the refrigeration industry. 
All are prime examples of tubemanship in 
action. They are quality controlled in pro- 
duction; economical and long lasting in use. 


Through the years Wolverine has served 
the most exacting tubular requirements of 
the refrigeration industry —its leaders have 
learned to rely on Wolverine tube for the 
same dependable performance that make 
their own units so outstanding today. 


Call Wolverine today. Wotverine Tuse 
Division of Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 1469 
Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.— Plants in Detroit, 
Mich., and Decotur, Ala. 





Wolverine Trufin ond the Wo'verine Spun End Process available in Canada through tive Unifin Tube Co., London, Onturio 





SST. ive 











*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 
—Vanufacturers of Quality- Controlled Tubing 


PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER, COPPER-BASE ALLOY, 


ALUMINUM AND WELDED STEEL. 





out at North Carolina State College, 
the first school to off undergrad 
uate curriculum in nu ngineecring 
(BW—Oct.10°53,p108). North Caro- 
lina gives only a smattering of nucle 
onics before graduation, but piles up 
the atomic courses fo: tgrads. Clif- 
ford K. Beck, directo wuclear engi- 
neering at North Carolina, feels the 
problems they will d th will re- 
quire a radically different kind of 
pert handling than th: f other engi 
neers. The reasons 

¢ Nuclear engine n't 
a cookbook or use plug-in formulas for 
their problems. The field still voung, 
and standard formula solutions 
haven’t been worked out. The atomic 
expert must be able to analyze his proj 
ect with a fresh mind 

e Conventional specifications for 
materials, process efficien 1 chemical 
purities must be throw ut the win 
dow for atomic work pump, 
that handles radioactive products must 
be overdesigned to the point of extrav: 
gance, compared to on trying ordi 
nary liquids. 

¢ Often, the desig: 
of a project calls for playing a hunch. 
Lack of time might mpossib] 
the cut-and-try method ir to prod 
uct engineers in other industries. Th 
atomic technician has to work out a 
process or equipment that ma\ be far 
from textbook standard t will do the 
job in a hurry. Besid st develop 
mental apparatus is one-of-a-kind and 
eventually gets scrapped for something 
better. 
¢ School Pinch—Manp: ircity not 
only pinches industry, but it holds back 
university planning of lear course 
because competent instructors are hard 
to recruit. A man whe 1 make the 
rade as a teacher usual 1 pick of 
Eve or six other jobs with government 
or industry at salaries th i00ls can’t 
touch. That’s one reason the 
let students rely so mu 1 on-the-job 
training. 

Until more schools 
the bottlenecks and t into atomi 
education, the AEC and private com 
panies will have to the ball in 
turning young grad icceptabk 
nuclear experts. On-t 
will also help the educat 
what students need in tical wav, 
Westinghouse engine have found 
out, in working on the Navy’s sub 
marine reactors. 

A m¢chanical engin 
needs a strong backgro 1 thermo 
dynamics, especially heat transfer. Wir 
ing should be the spx ty for an ele 
trical engineer going iv the atomi 
field. And a must f ngineers of 
every kind is to know hardware” 
of their fields, the th nd and on 
pieces of standard ip] that go 
into an atomic project 
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More for your 
microfilming dollar 


You’re sure of these savings and advantages with Recorcdak 


pg. ah. ah 
You’re sure of getting a microfilming machine that’s espe- 
cially designed for your requirements... one that will give you 
all the advantages of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 

This is possible because Recordak offers 6 different types of 
microfilmers, instead of one or two. Thus, even the smallest 
companies can realize savings—over and above all microfilming 
costs—which are proportionate to those of the largest ones. 

And, remember, you can buy or rent your Recordak Micro- 
filming machine on most attractive terms. 


You’re sure that your microfilms will be processed the same 
day they are received at your local Recordak Film Processing 
Station. There are 26 of these stations, all told— professional in 
every respect! High speed, specially designed equipment is used 
exclusively’. . . and skilled technicians are on the job from 
beginning to end. Every roll of film is processed to meet the 
specifications of the Bureau of Standards for archival films— 
then double-checked for photographic quality. 


Write ‘today for full cetails 


You’re sure that your Recordak Microfilmer is precision- 
built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible pictures of document 
after document... to prevent fogging, blurring, and overlapping 
of images . . . to compensate for operator failure . . 
service requirements, 


to minimize 


As you can well imagine the job of recording documents as 
tiny images on a strip of film is a most exacting one. And, here, 
Recordak’s twenty-five years of experience and know-how ar 
reflected in the economy and satisfaction of your operation 


You’re sure to profit, too, from the invaluable experience 
gained by Recordak Field Representatives in working 
businesses of every size and type. How are compare uci 
yours saving dollars every day with Recordak Microfilmin 
These specialists know. And they're always at your call 
always ready to work with your staff in correlating Recordal 
Microfilming most effectively with your present routine 
contemplated ones, 


with 


no obligation whatsoever. Recordak 


Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison 


Avenue, New York 22, N. Y, 


*"Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business routines 





A refined clientele 
of permanent residents 
and transient guests. 


MADISON AT 50th + NEW YORK 27, W. Y. 
JAMES T. McTIGHE, Manager 


SPEEDY .“SPEC” 
GETS EXECUTIVE 
OUT OF STEW! 


yh 


Things get plenty hot when your cus- 
tomers complain about slow freight 
delivery and damage on arrival. With 
your competition getting keener, you 
can't risk losing good will—and cus- 
tomers—through poor service. That's 
why SPECTOR, with expert crews 
operating modern trucks out of 17 
strategically-located terminals, can 
get you out of a stew when you need 


fast, safe, delivery! 





SPECTOR 








HOME OFFICE: 3100 S. Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 8, ilinols 


TERMINALS: Boston + Bridgeport + Chicage + Decatur 
| Milwaukee + Newark + Now Britain 
Kenosha * Louis + Springfield, Mass. 
Trenton + Worcester 











Getting the Kinks Out 


@ Cambridge Corp. specializes ina technique, called 
transition engineering, designed to iron out the bugs in new 
products, and get them ready for the assembly line. 


@ As a sideline, the new technique is creating new 


industries out of laboratory curiosities. 


Every year, industrial research de- 
partments come up with new products 
that look promising, but somehow never 
make the grade. Maybe the product is 
too radical a departure from what the 
company is used to doing. Or maybe 
the company feels it would be priced 
out of the market. Most likely, how- 
ever, the trouble is that the company 
doesn’t have the specialized engineering 
talent required to translate the lab 
model into mass production. 

To close this gap between research 
and production, Cambridge Corp., an 
affiliate of Carrier Corp. and Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., has developed a new tech- 
nw called transition engineering. 

at Camco means by this is nursing 
hand-built products to the point where 
they can fit into a mass-production fac- 


tory. 

© New Industry—Camco is just begin- 
ning to feel its own strength. Although 
it is a relatively young company, it has 
already helped create at least one new 
industry—cryogenics, or the science con- 
cerned with extremely low tempera- 
tures. This low temperature work is 
referred to around Camco as the crash 
priority program. 

Manufacture of some of the prod- 
ucts Camco has transition-engineered 
has been so profitable that the compan 
seems torn between continuing to Genk 
with new products and jumping head- 
long into some already started. 

. The Process—Transition engineering, 
as Camco practices it, has three phases: 

Manufacturing design. A product is 
brought in as a drawing or prototype. 
Camco estimates costs to carry it to a 
a stage. If costs are too nebu- 
ous to estimate, the product probably 
needs more research. If costs can be 
estimated, the company puts its know- 
how to work in finding production 
shortcuts and comes up with a practical 
manufacturing design. 

Limited production. The designs are 
then put to the test and a limited num- 
ber of the products are produced. By 
this time, which may be three months 
after the product was brought in, ma- 
terials and tools have been selected. 
Bugs are worked out on a sort of pilot 
line. 

Installation. Camco can then carry 
the plant layout to the product con- 
tractor’s plant, get him set up for pro- 


duction, train his people, and turn the 
operation over to him. 

Sometimes this final ste) 
Camco itself may arrang: manufac 
ture the product or parts of it. Camco 
does enough of this limited production 
of highly complicated equipment so 
that it is now becoming the big dolla: 
side of the company. 
¢ Rapid Rise~The compar 
speed operation and is growing rapidly. 
In 1951, Camco’s first full year, sales 
amounted to $62,000. Last year, sales 
topped $5-million. The backlog now 
is more than $8-million. The company 
has four plants, about 700 employees. 

A bit of the success st ittribut 
able to the strength of the parent com 
panies—Carrier, the air nditioning 
manufacturer, and Little, the private 
research organization. Key officials 
were drawn - the parent companies 
to staff the new outfit and many of the 
workers received their training at Carrier 
or Little. Development problems too 
big for the baby company can still be 
© ae! back to Littk Production 

roblems can be referred to Carrier, a 
leader in the air conditioning business 
and a major factor in the frigeration 
and industrial heating industries 

But expansion and growing 
emphasis on manufacturin turning 
Camco into a strong independent com 
pany. A major shift took place last 
month. Dr. Bruce S. Old, president 
of the company during formative 

ears, stepped up to chairman of the 
Soeed: John W. Logan, formerly man 
ager of the Application Engineering 
Department of Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratories, operated General 
Electric Co., came in as president. This 
shift of top management | Dr. Old 
to go back to active res it Littl 
and gives the company a president with 
out previous afhliation wit ither of 
the owner companies. 

e Prewar Record—Whilk 
Corp. is only a little over three years 
old, its history actually starts before 
World War II at Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. In the late 1930s N put out a 
list of devices it would like to see in- 
vented. One of them wa levice for 
making potable water out ea water. 

An engineer at Little ted such 
a device that utilized heat and pr 
sure, produced six tim much 
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the magic of Magnesium to modern living... <> 


MAGNESIUM. the world’s lightest structural metal, 


helped Douglas engineers solve weight and strength problems 





A SALUTE TO THE 


DC-7 


another great stride in the 
progress of aviation and 
airline service. 











This luxurious aircraft has been described 
as the fastest piston-powered commercial 
airliner in the world today. Its superior 
range and speed make possible new trans- 
continental and transoceanic non-stop 
schedules that are faster than existing 
services provided by any other aircraft. 
To the Douglas Aircraft Company, de- 
signers and manufacturers of the DC-7, 
and American Airlines, first to operate 
the DC-7 non-stop coast-to-coast, The 
Dow Chemical Company would like to 
extend its heartiest congratulations! 


Dow, major producer of magnesium, the 


world’s lightest structural metal, take 

pride that Douglas engineers specified th: 
use of magnesium sheet and extrusion 
for the flap-vanes, floor beams and man 

other vital parts of the DC-7, Dow i 
pleased, too, that Douglas, like most other 
aircraft and airframe builders, relies on 
the use of magnesium in its varied forn 

to help solve many other 

strength problems. 


For the answer to your question 
magnesium, write to the Magn 
Department, THE DOW CHEMICAI 
PaNy, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 








5\ 


Le i ie 1) 


Floating Task Force Bridges Bay 


“Operation Tampa Bay’-—the building of 5 bridges and 15 miles of 
causeway crossing over Tampa Bay—required the planning and pre- 
cision timing of a military maneuver. 

A fleet of special ships and equipment had to be assembled. Each had 
a certain job to perform on schedule. For example, a specially designed 
floating concrete plant was built to deliver a steady flow of concrete 
into waiting forms. 

American equipment—barge-mounted American Revolver cranes, a 
Stiffleg Derrick and a diesel powered American Hoist—played an 
important part in keeping this $21,000,000 project on schedule. 

On jobs of every kind, where fast, dependable materials handling 
equipment is needed, American Hoist equipment does an efficient, cost- 
cutting job. If you'd like to learn more on how American Hoist equip- 
ment can help you cut materials handling costs, mail the coupon below. 
We'll send you the “Crosby Clipper”, a factual, interesting magazine 
full of illustrated on-the-job stories. 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Yes, I'd like to get the American CROSBY CLIPPER; 

Also, send information on the following equipment: 

— Hoists — Derricks — Cranes — Portable Elevators 
— Wire Rope Clips 


— Title 





Name 





Firm 
Address 


City Zone State 
108 





Send coupon today! 
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CAMCO starts on p. 74 
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Thousands have been 
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Towering high above Rochester, N. Y. are 
the masts of our stations WHAM, WHFM 
and WHAM-TV. From them, Sid Caesar, 
Stella Dallas—and. scores of others—are 
welcomed daily into the homes of Western 
New York, neighboring states and Canada. 

But entertainment is only half the job 
these stations do for us—and for you. Less 
than a block from our main plant, their 
million-dollar studios make up Rochester 
Radio City—our. broadeasting research 
‘laboratory. Through these stations we keep 
abreast of the latest wrinkles in broadeast- 
ing technique—and build receivers designed 
to deliver finest perforggance.- 

Since the very earlfdays of ‘radio in 
1922, we've been in ;AM broadcasting; in 
FM, which we helped to develop, since 


There is nothing finer than a: 


Stromberq-Carlson 
Rochester 3, New York 


In Canada: Stromberg-Cartaon Co., Ltd., Toronto 











help us build better radio 
and TV receivers for you... 























1939; and in TY, as the first station in 
Rochester, since 1949. And coincidentally. 
we've pioneered some of the greatest ad- 
vances in the world of home entertainment: ” 
automatic volume control, the coaxial cone 
speaker, and “Panoramic Vision,” to men- 
tion just a few. 

What does all this mean to you? 

You may not be planning to buy a new 
home receiver right now. You may never 
purchase a minute of time on any radio or 
TV program. But when yowre considering 
any product bearing the Stromberg-Carlson 
name—whether it's a sound sy steal tele- 
phone equipment, electronic carillon, radio 
or television receiver—you can be sure its 
backed by one of the oldest and: most thor- 
ough engineering traditions in America. 





‘ TKOMBERG- CARLSON LEI 
_ . 
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rg 
Telephone instruments nd and High Fidelity 
and XY Dial Centra! Put idress Radios and 
Office Equipment yster Radio Phonographs 


Salvaged Waste Put to Work 


Arizona Chemical Co. is guiding an old problem 
child in the paper industry into a thriving business . . . Court 
backs RCA in license suit . . . New language gets a boost. 


Paper mills never had much use in 
the past for the slimy black liquor that 
seeped out of pine wood when it was 
turned into pulp for Kraft paper. In 
fact, they had trouble getting nd of it. 
They used to dump it into the nearby 
creek—until people began to kick about 
water pollution. 

Even 10 years ago, you could count 
the uses for it on your fingers. But now 
it begins to look as if a healthy young 
industry has grown up around this old 
troublemaker. Arizona Chemical Co., 
New York, probably the country’s larg- 
est producer of pine mill byproducts, 
announced last week that it is expand- 
ing its production two and one-half 
times. Its products go into soap, ad- 
hesives, paint, other items. Its expan- 
sion, plus the capacity other producers 
have been adding, will push the in- 
dustry up among the chemical big boys. 
¢ Slow Grower—The industry has taken 
almost 50 years to come this far since 
it got its start and its name in Sweden 
back about 1905. Swedish chemists 
found the black liquor might have 
value: The foamy substance you could 
skim off the top contained a mixture 
of fatty acids, rosin, tar; the mix could 
be treated, turned into a dark brown 
oil. Thev called this tall oil—tall is the 
Swedish word for pine. And when 
U.S. paper mills started to look for 
uses for it, the name stuck. 

But it had little scrious consideration 
here until the early 40s. To make much 
use of either the fatty acid or the rosin, 
someone had to find an easy way to 
separate the two. 
¢ Break—The big break came about 
seven years ago, when chemists at 
American Cyanamid Co. worked out a 
new way to do that. By a fractional 
distillation they produced a 
fatty acid with a rosin content as low 
as 1%, a rosin with a fatty acid con- 
tent just as low. Cyanamid tossed the 
process over to Arizona Chemical, a 
joint enterprise of Cyanamid and In- 
ternational Paper Co 

Arizona Chemical had two jobs to do: 
(1) find just how big the market really 
was and (2) sct up facilities for pro- 
ducing the rosin and the fatty acids. 
The market looked big right at the 
start. Adding rosin to soap improves 
its foaming properties. Rosin has many 
other uses: in adhesives, greases, dis- 
infectants, polishes, waxes. The market 
for fatty acids seemed to be in paint 
manufacturing: Mix it with resin and 
pigment, and you get an oil-based 


process, 
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soluble paint that dries quickly, can 
be cleaned with a sponge without 
changing color, and can be used in in- 
dustry because it will adhere to metal. 
¢ Stable—The big advantage tall oil 
products have today over the products 
they are replacing is market stability. 
Say you're a paint manufacturer who 
uses tons of fatty acids every year; if 
you have to rely on some natural source 
—soya beans, corn oil, cottonseed oil— 
price and availability depend on the 
crop. If it’s a good year, your cost is 
low; but if you run into crop failure, 
up goes the price. 

With tall oils, it’s a different story. 
The supply is sure, gets bigger every 
year—pine trees take just 15 years to 
mature, and the paper companies re- 
place every one that’s cut with at least 
one more. Last year, according to the 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 170,000 tons 
of crude tall oil were produced in the 
country; this year the figure will prob- 
ably pass 180,000 tons. 

When Arizona Chemical’s new capac- 
ity gets into operation—mid-1955 is the 
target date—it’s likely that nearly half 
the crude tall oil produced in the U.S. 
will be turned into refined fatty acids 
and rosins. This could mean a refined 
tall oil output of upward of 100,000 


tons every year. 


RCA Victory 


For more than 20 years, Radio Corp. 
of America has had the right to license 
other manufacturers to use clectronics 
patents held by General Electric and 
Westinghouse. It will have that right 
for another 17 years unless last week's 
decision by the U.S. District Court at 
Wilmington, Del., is upset on appeal. 

The background of the case goes back 
to 1932, when the government anti- 
trusters broke up the old clectronics 
patent pool. RCA was forced to divorce 
itself from GE, Westinghouse, and the 
other companies that had sponsored it. 
But under the consent decree it came 
out with an important legal right: Until 
Dec. 31, 1954, it could sublicense any 
electronics patents held by these com- 
panies. 
¢ Issue—With the deadline looming, 
GE and Westinghouse took the matter 
to court to try to get a clearer interpre- 
tation of the 1932 ruling. Their inter- 
pretation—backed by the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Dept. of Justice—was 
roughly this: Beginning in 1955 RCA 


ght to sub- 
filed 


would no longer have t! 
license any patent that eI 
by GE or Westinghou 

RCA contended that 
true of all patents ta 
start of 1955, but th vould not 
apply to patents dated r than that. 
The difference is imp t. In the 
case of patents issued year, RCA 
would have another |¢ right to 
them under its interpret 

Judge Albert B. Mai 
over last week’s case, 
¢ Package Deal—Th« 
of the patents involved 
to television and transist \ 
now, RCA can offer a t 
facturer a “package’’ t! ncludes not 
only RCA patented el ts, but also 
those of GE and Westinghouse. For 
this, the manufacturer RCA a flat 
13% of the product-price to the whol 
saler—regardless of hov patents 
the manufacturer uses. RCA keeps the 
fee, even if the manuf r doesn’t 
use a single RCA patent 

If the Tecision is Over 
it will mean that the m f 
have to clear with all t! 
pay a fee to each. 
e Second Front—Mean RCA was 
marshaling its forces t another 
charge—this one made by Zenith Radio 
Corp. The case, which Zenith claims 
is worth $16-million vhat 7: 
nith calls RCA’s mono; position 
in the electronics indust 

Zenith brought its before the 
U.S. District Court Chicago, 
charged RCA with violation of the fed 
eral antitrust laws by excluding Zenith 
and its tube manufacti ubsidiary 
from the Canadian mar} Zenith also 
charges that it has beet ed to pay 
RCA rovalties under ‘ 
forceable” patent claims 

In New York, RCA pre 
and general attorney, R t L. Wer 
ner, retorted that the 7: harge was 
nothing but a smoke Said Wer 
ner, “RCA hopes to get this case to 
trial within a month. V be 
ing to get Zenith to bi t to trial for 
the past two years.’ 


vould be 
ifter the 
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vith RCA 
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Try It in Interlingua 


While linguists ma it a ma- 


chine that translates R nto Eng 
lish (BW—Jan.16'54,p! Vv prog 
iess was Claimed last \ mother 
and much older—lang Inter 
lingua. 

For the first tim e it was 
added more than 30 wo to the 
list of contenders in tl ternational 
language field, Interlins to be 
in an international publication of the 
medical profession. Beginning _ this 
month, Grune & Stratt English 
language journal, Blood | carry one 


us¢ d 
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ONE SALES POINT ALWAYS STANDS OUT 


Tell smart shoppers a product is made of stainless 
steel ... and they know it means “better value.” 


Buyers know the advantages of durable, easy-to-clean 
stainless steel. They know that its beauty will last, 
year after year. 


In today’s competition for consumers’ dollars, why not 
give your product this important sales advantage? 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Remember, too, the Armco label attached to your 
products makes a valuable selling aid for both you 
and your dealers. It has been nationally advertised 
for 39 years. 


Armco Stainless is produced in sheets, strip, plates, 
bars and wire~—in a grade and finish for practically 
every requirement. Write for information. 


yy 





THE WINNER AT LAUREL... 
FEDERAL NOARKPOWER CENTER 








Federal Noark Power Center at Laurel Race 
Course factory-assembled and tested, if as- 
sures positive, trouble-free performance ...On 
the complete Laurel electrical system the Archi- 
tect was Arthur Froehlich, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
Contractor, Harry S. Mickey, Baltimore, Md. 


IT TAKES ELECTRICITY to operate 

a race track. Without electricity you'd 

have trouble buying an admission ticket 

or placing a bet... and how could the 

horses get through the gates or give you 

a photofinish? Well, Laurel, in Mary- 

land, is today’s most modern track, and 

its electrical system is entirely con- é 

trolled by Federal Noark equipment including lighting iad power pi sade, 
motor controls, a control center and a unit substation. 


Today’s top specification 
Federal Noark equipment is today’s best answer in buildings of eve ry type 
and wherever else there’s an electric light and power control problem. Most 
of this equipment is economically assembled from standard units to meet 
individual requirements. All of it cuts installation costs ...and is designed 
for maximum efficiency, easy maintenance and complete flexibility for later 


changes or expansion, 


A full line... from smallest to largest 
Design leadership throughout the whole range of control equipment for 
electric light and power has created a tremendous demand for Federal Noark 
products. Manufacturing facilities have had to be increased time after time 
and today 10 strategically-located Federal plants are serving the electrical 


industry the country over. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 PARIS STREET, NEWARK 5, N, J. 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. ¥.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dallas County, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Santa Clara, Calif. 
Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada. 
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scientific article each 1 th in Inter 
lingua. 

Dr. Alexander Goi icf of 
Interlingua division of S Service, 
New York—and one of language 
original developers—say lingua will 
get a second shove al xt month 
when a picture book ry, Inter 
lingua at First Glan off th 
press. 

Interlingua is a mixt f the sim 
slest terms of six west inguage 
English, French, Itali Spanish, Por 
tuguese, and a little G ‘ake, for 
example, the English Energ 
is necessary for all that urs in the 
world.”” In Interlingua, that comes out, 
“Energia es necessari toto que o 
curre in le mundo.” 

An _ English-speakin n might 
need a smattering of Roman 
language to get that at But Gode 
claims that reading Int ua requires 
almost no study if you ve tongu 
is one of the six langu ’s derived 
from. As for writing thinks 30 
minutes a day for a yf months 
should make you an 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A new way to form cylindrical shapes in 
all forgeable a? been intro 
duced in the U by Scaife Co., Oak 
mont, Pa. Originall l'rench idea, it 
is a hot extrusion pr that uses 
glass as a lubricant 


Radio broadcasts to I: tain coun 
tries can now be ch for signal 
strength and jamming 1 new radar 
device, COZI, develop: Ravtheon 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, M ind the 
Air Force. 

7 


Plastic pipe is in fu luction at 
Fibercast Corp., Sand S gs, Okla., a 
subsidiary of Youne t Sheet 
Tube Co. The pip nolded of 
Bakelite polyester resins | glass fiber, 
weighs half as mucl lumimum 
Chief user will be the m indu 
try. 

. 
A new electronics division been an 
nounced by American ‘ © Foundrn 
Co., New York. Name: ACF Electron 
ics Co.; headquarters: A ndria, Va 
Head man will be J. G » Reid, Jr., 
ex-director of the elect: division of 
the National Bureau of Standards 


Petroleum: Texas Gulf S ur Ce 
bought 30 producing ells neat 
Beaumont, Tex., whe compan 
mines a good chunk of its sulfur. It’s 
dickering to buy additi vells in the 
same area 
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Ingredient 


fee athowsaud produits 


Wd Se as 
Fueled with ethyl alcohol, the Bell X-1A recently broke all speed records! 


F uel in the rocket plane that flies more than twice the speed 

of sound . . . and any number of things you use every day, 

drugs, toiletries, pharmaceuticals, insecticides, protective — 
coatings, plastics . . . ali these products require ethyl alco- 

hol—produced solely for industrial purposes. 


Next to water, ethy! alcohol is the most widely used indus- 
trial solvent. In a recent twelve-month period, 45 million 
gallons were used for this purpose alone, while 212 million 
gallons went into a wide range of products as a raw material, 


To satisfy this enormous industrial requirement, National 
Petro-Chemicals Corporation’s new production center at 
Tuscola, Illinois—60% owned by National Distillers—is 
turning out 125,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol each day... 
25% of the total amount produced in the whole nation 
before National Petro-Chemicals went into operation. 


Meanwhile, the tremendous array of end-products from 
ethyl alcohol is ever-widening, as National Distillers di- 
versified activities constantly grow to serve the nation’s 
consumer and industrial needs. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION wew vores wy 


OLD GRAND-DAD . OLD TAYLOR . OLD CROW . PM . OLD SUNNY BROOK GILBEY'S GIN 
HILL and HILL «6; BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE - BONDE LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 
Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Olid Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65°% Grats 


Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey —A Blend 
60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskie 





Photograph by John G. Hemmer 


YEAR "ROUND SCENE 


North Carolina’s Mid-South climate, permitting year 
’round outdoor activity, is a tangible benefit to industry. 
Construction costs are lower. Working schedules are not 
interrupted by heavy snow and ice. 


Workers can produce more. They work refreshed by year 
‘round recreational facilities. They can bolster incomes 
with home gardens. 


Executives enjoy working and living in uncrowded North 
Carolina, with its excellent transportation facilities and 
variety of relaxation opportunities—at ocean beaches, 
famous Mid-South golf courses, and mountain resorts. 


caro! iné 


For more information, write, Friendly 
telephone or telegraph— 


Ben E. Douglas, Director Where 


Conservation and Development 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Department of q orth Industry Prospers 
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(NEW PRODUCTS 


Enunciates Clearly 


The telephone unit 
signed for two specia 
higher quality voice co 
tween pilots and airport 
and (2) clearer public 
announcements in pul 

Instead of an ordina 
phone, it uses a magnet 
built-in transistor pi 
triples its voice ftrequ 
cording to the manufa 
the confusion in distir 
that sound alike is clim 
cause if uses two tran 
crate from a low pow 
Samec power source as a 

Che manufacturer, R 
that the unit has bee: 
peratures ranging from 
at 100% humidity, an 
altitudes up to 50,000 | 
e Source: Remler ( 
Bryant St., San Franci 


Independent Heaters 


One drawback you 
most home heating u 
ability to give you diff 
tures in different roon 
are playing pingpong, 
family has to shiver it 
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RDC—Car with a Future for Canada’s Future 


The Canadian Pacific—world’s greatest travel system—has just bought 
four Budd stainless steel RDCs. (The letters RDC stand for Rail Diese! Car.) 


The cars were bought because of their proved ability to reduce costs 
improve service and attract traffic. But also with an eye to Canada’s growth 
which presages an increase in the need for transportation as Canada’s vast mi: 


eral, oil and natural resources are developed. 


Operating experience with RDC usually reveals potentialities not originally 
envisioned. Nobody has yet found their limit, though RDC is now operating in a 
searching range of services in Australia, Cuba and Saudi Arabia, as well as on our 


own country’s leading railroads. The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary 


| A 


Automobile and Truck Bodies and Wheels, Railway Passenger Cars and Plows 





PIONEERS { BETTER TRANEPORTATION 
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YOU GET EVEN LONGER MOTOR LIFE 
~ . 
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PHYSICAL PROTECTION INCREASED 60 PER-CENT by a complete re- EXTRA ELECTRICAL STRENGTH js assured by 
ester film insulation. A silicone coating, D 
insulation failure caus« 






design of cast-iron frame and end shields, This motor is suitable for 
many jobs where ordinary dripproof motors should not be applied. eliminates stator 


TR/ VN) CLAD tHE ieaver IN MODERN' MOTOR DESIGN 





GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES... 


THE ALL-NEW zarSiczan MOTOR 


Complete Line of Dripproof, Enclosed Motors 
and Gear-Motors Available in Most Ratings in 1954 








Here’s the all-new Tri/Clad ‘55’ motor 
NEMA 182 and 184 frame sizes. 

You can get complete information on this di 
achievement by writing for bulletin GEA-6015 o: 
‘55’ Dripproof motors, GEA-6012 on Tri/ Clad 
motors, or GEA-6027 on Tri/Clad ‘55’ Gear-r 
contacting your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales 


LIGHTER, SMALLER Tri/Clad ‘55’ motors have been made ; d : 
Motor Agent. General Electric Company, set 


possible through better use of space within the frame. Active 
materials (magnetic steel, copper) have not been sacrificed, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


YOU GET EVEN BETTER PERFORMANCE 
RPM @ . ms =| > Se 


— Sas ue ©. 2 . 


¥ ; 4 SONANT TRI/CLAD 
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HIGHER FULL-LOAD SPEEDS is only one of many improved character- SONANT OPERATION of the new Tri/Clad 


istics of this new G.E. motor. Above shows comparison of an laboratory tested and proven. Motor operates at redu 
ordinary motor with the Tri/Clad ‘55’ — both rated at 3600 rpm. level, and operating sound is pitched to a more pleasant fre 


YOU GET EVEN MORE INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE SAVINGS 


NEW BEARING SYSTEM allows this motor to run longer than other EASIER TO SERVICE, the new Tri/Clad ‘55’ 
motors without regreasing. One reason—-greatly improved synthe- box diagonally split for simplified wiring. Perma- 
sized grease with 8 times the mechanical stability of ordinary grease. mean that even clipped and stripped wires are i 


Progress 4 our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





IT’S MIGHTY HOT IN THERE! 


Jet engines thrive on heat. That’s why the Niagara Falls Smelting & 
Refining Division, one of seven divisions of Continental Copper & Steel 
Industries, Inc., had to find a metal which would stand the more than 


3,000-degree heat developed in a jet engine’s combustion chamber! 


As America’s largest producer of high-quality, non-ferrous alloys, 
industry naturally turns to Niagara for the alloys to make metals that 
are stronger, more easily shaped, more resistant to heat and corrosion. 


So many products in use every day could not exist without such help. 


All this comes about through research that never ends. And whether 
they produce alloys or wire screening, insulated cable or snow-removal 
equipment, all divisions of CCS share in this search for new and better 


products for American industry and the home. 


tal 
tL 


Co 
COFFE 


INDUSTRIES. |! 
345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FABRICATORS OF METALS 
FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 


ALLOY FABRICATORS DIVISION, process equipment, BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, tool steels. HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION, wire screen, 
woven wire products, HATFIELD WIRE & CABLE DIVISION, wire, cable, cord sets. NIAGARA FALLS SMELTING & REFINING DIVISION, non-jerrous 
alloys. WALSH HOLYOKE FABRICATORS DIVISION, pipelines, snowplows, heavy equipment. WELIN DAVIT & BOAT DIVISION, lifeboats re craft. 








recreation room is kept down in the 
60s. 

Last week, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
introduced a heating system, the Selec- 
Temp (above), that’s supposed to do 
away with all that. Instead of a central 
thermostat, you have a controllable 
heating unit in each room. Each oper- 
ates from its own thermostat, so every 
room can have its own temperature. 

A low-pressure steam boiler supplies 
heat to all the units; each unit decides 
how much—or how little—heat it wants 
to accept. If the temperature of the 
room is too low, air is drawn into the 
unit; the air is heated, fanned out again. 
A small steam turbine inside each unit 
does all the work: pulls the air in, 
ror it out again after it has been 
neated by a steam coil. No electrical 
connections are required. 

Units vary in size from 6,000 Btu. 
an hr. (enough for a room about 10 ft. 
by 15 ft.) up to 18,000 Btu. an hr. 
¢ Source: Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Designs in Paint 


You will be able to apply designs to 
your painted walls when you tackle the 
spring paint-up this year. Sherwin- 
Williams will soon introduce a new 
kind of interior paint, called Applique, 
that does the trick. To apply the stuff, 
S-W will sell you a new type of roller— 
with one of five designs etched into it. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
Applique mixture contains materials 
never before used in an interior paint. 
¢ Source: Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 
Prospect Ave. N. W., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A machine that reads is coming on the 
market soon from Intelligent Machines 
Corp., Arlington, Va. It scans num- 
bers on travelers’ checks, records what 
it sees on a mechanical card punching 
machine, handles 100 cards per minute. 


. 
Automobile tires using Nygen (a spe- 
cial cord converted from nylon fabric) 
will be produced this year by General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. Nygen 
is claimed to be the toughest cord ever 
to go into a tire. 
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Nylon notes: A new, nonwoven fabric, 
Nylon Texstar, is in production at Star 





Gar Wood LOAD. 
PACKERS for clean 


DITCHERS 
ground mains. 


Gar Wood DOZERS 
for Queer land fill 


Gar Wood CRANES 
for construction and 
maintenance. 


EQUIPMENT for 
general hauling. 




















peat RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
SOURCE : Federal Security Agency — Publi 


He's a lucky boy! Born in 1950, he enjoys an average life 
expectancy of 68 years—as compared with only 47 years 
in 1900. From 17.2 deaths per thousand population in 1900, 
the U. S. death rate dropped to 9.6 per thousand in 1950 
and the rate continues to decrease. This remarkable record, 
says the Department of Health, “can be traced in large part 
to steady reductions in the death rate for infectious and 
communicable diseases.” 

Many factors have contributed to our improved publi 
health but none has been more significant than our municipal 
sanitation programs. Fast, frequent collection of garbage and 
refuse has helped control disease by controlling disease 
carrying vermin and insects. Sanitary land fill 
have provided safe, efficient means of disposing of refuse 
while actually creating useful property for civic improvements 

Proper sewage facilities are also vital to America’s health 
Thousands of miles of underground mains carry wastes to 
disposal plants while additional mains carry fresh, pure water 
into every home. 

For many years Gar Wood has provided American con 
munities with the means of maintaining and improving sani 
tation. Gar Wood LOAD-PACKERS are used in m 
2,000 communities for fast, sanitary, economical refuse col 
lection while Gar Wood Dozers and Scrapers work daily 
in sanitary land fills. Gar Wood Ditchers and Cranes—as 
well as Dump Truck Bodies and Hoists—play a + 
in constructing ond maintaining water and sewer systems 
Yes! Gar Wood plays a vital role in protecting America’ $ 


health. 
U.S. AVERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY 


operations 
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BORN IN 1900-—47 YEARS 





BORN IN 1950-68 YEARS 
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Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y. Star says 
it has all the desirable qualities of ny- 
lon, plus a price that’s below that of a 
woven fabric. The first knitted 
nylon sheet is on the market, a product 
of Glen Raven Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Glen Raven, N. C. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


WAYNE DIVISION, Wayne, Michigan; ST. PAUL MYDRAULIC MOIST DIV! 
SION, Mattoon, Iilinois; MATTOON DIVISION, Mattoon, Iilinois; FINDLAY 
DIVISION, Findlay, Ohio; RICHMOND DIVISION, Richmond, California; NA 
TIONAL LIFT CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan; UNITED METAL CRAFT CO. Yosi 
lanti, Michigan. 
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SOUND TALK 


by Carl W. Lemmerman 


You may not know a decibel from 
a dinner bell, but decibels are cost- 
ing you money! They are the units 
by which noise levels are measured 
and if your planet uses modern ma- 
chinery, the decibels are probably 
soaring beyond the level of the pro- 
verbial “boiler factory.” 
wey ™ 
|MEND ME YOUR EARS 
If you had to spend 8 hours in a 
modern plant you'd know what a 
den of din it is. You just can’t hear 
yourself think. You can’t work your 
best. You've got to take more time 
off. And, you may suffer permanent 
ear damage or deafness. Morale 
goes down, production drops, em- 
ployee relations go sour. 


The time to attack noise is now! 
The place to attack it is at the 
source. The weapon to use is ISC 
"Silence Service.” Put our skilled 
team of silence engineers to work 
in your plant now/ No noise is too 
big . . . no job too small, and the 
cost is surprisingly little. Just wrice, 
outlining your noise problem to me, 


President 


: 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL, Inc 


45 Granby St., Hartford 


12, Conn 








Tankers: Operators 


Not so long ago tanker men were 
among the happiest and most prosper- 
ous of the world’s businessmen. Today 
most of them are crying in their vin- 
tage champagne. Because they are 
mostly a tight-lipped crowd, they are 
crying to themselves. But if they un- 
burdened themselves to an outsider, 
they might express a yearning for a 
return of the prehistoric ice age. 

For the average man that might 
create undue hardships, not the least 
of which would be a marked increase 
in his consumption of home-heating 
oil. But that is precisely why tanker 
men would grow ecstatic over the re- 
appearance of the glaciers. The result- 
ing rise in the demand for oil might 
conceivably bring back their golden 
age, which was recently very golden 
and which now seems to be fading irre- 
trievably into the past. 

Short of the ice caps, any turn for 
the better in the weather, such as a 
protracted blizzard, helps lift depressed 
rates. But in the opinion of many in- 
siders, the tremendous’ increase in 
tanker tonnage coupled with current 
leveling of demand for oil makes 
chances for new lush days very slim for 
the near or even fairly distant future. 

There’s another addition to tonnage 
in the offing—the launching next month 
at Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Quincy (Mass.) 
shipyard of a new claimant to the title 
of world’s biggest tanker. As yet un- 
named, the new tanker is rated at more 
than 45,000 dead-weight tons. It’s one 


of several being built f 
fleet operated by Stavros N 
A 33,000-dwt. tanker 
launched for Niarchos in |! 

in February. 


1. Oil and Bareboats 


Tankers are ships that 1 
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sote to linseed oil and t 
few of them do. But aro 
engaged in hauling petr 
products between oil fie! 
and distributors. 

They are owned by oil 
by independent operator 
them on a per-voyage or ! 
oil companies. Currently 
than half of the world t 
actually owned by the 
And that’s the normal 
ownership. 

e Charters and Rate: —T! 
cetns usually own enough 
part of their needs. Wh 
more, they go into th 
charter them. If their « 
relatively short-run, the. 
to a voyage charter for 
possibly a few consecuti 
specified routes. ‘The am 
of cargo set the rate. If 
cargo—gasoline, kerosene 
tile products—it will proba 
than if it is “dirty”—crud 
fuel oil. That’s because cl: 
cause the ship’s plates t 
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and because it often is costly to make a 
“dirty” ship clean enough to carry 
gasoline without contaminating it. 

¢ Long Term—If the oil company fig 
ures the demand for tonnage will be 
heavy for the long run, it may make a 
deal for a longer-term charter. A time 
charter is a fixture (the trade calls any 
deal a “‘fixture’’) usually running for a 
period of years, in which the charterer 
decides what voyages the ship will 
make. He pays a rate based on the dead- 
weight tonnage, and supplies fuel, canal 
and port charges, and similar costs. The 
owner pays the crew, feeds them, has 
to keep the ship in repair. 

Another long-term fixture is the bare- 
boat charter. This has been called a 
sale for a period of time. The term 
may run anywhere up to the life of 
the vessel. The owner provides the 
bareboat. The charterer covers every- 
thing clse including maintenance 
charges. He has all rights except legal 
title. 

Independent tanker fleets may run 
from a single vessel to scores. Often 
these ships run as tramps over what- 
ever routes provide business. But when 
they are under long-term charters, they 
are virtually integrated into the charter- 
ing company’s regular fleet. 


Crests and Troughs 


Like most other industries—or maybe 
more than most—the tanker trade is 
strictly governed by supply and demand 
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In few other businesses do rates fluc- 
tuate as violently. The chart on this 
page shows the range of charter rates 
since World War II when the trade 
began quoting tariffs on the basis of 
wartime rates set by the old U.S. Mari- 
time Commission. Rates are now gen- 
crally quoted as the old M. C. rate for 
a voyage plus or minus a percentage of 
M.C. The M.C. rate from Aruba in 
the Dutch West Indies to U.S. ports 
north of Hatteras, for instance, is $2.70 
a ton. Since the war, this price has 
swung from as low as $1.62 up to 
around $9.45. 

What makes it move like that is hard 
to say—world weather; the state of dry- 
cargo shipping, which consumes lots of 
fuel oil; the habits of motorists in the 
U.S. especially; and probably exagger- 
ated and alternating fits of elation and 
depression on the part of oil companies, 
shipowners, and allied dopesters. Over- 
riding all of these, in some unpredict- 
able way, are wars and fear of wars. 
¢ Postwar Gold—And the end of a war. 
When World War II wound up, the 
entire globe was oil-hungry. Consump- 
tion skyrocketed from 2.4-billion bbl. 
in 1945 to 3.1-billion in 1948, with 
practically no over-all increase in tanker 
tonnage. In mid-1948, the world tanker 
fleet totaled 1,909 vessels with a capac- 
ity of 22,358,000 dead-weight tons (the 
difference between light and loaded 
displacement of a ship). 

Demand was high, supply low, and 
money flowed in to tanker owners. The 
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doesn’t have to capitalize it. Instead, 
he writes off charter payments as cur- 
rent expenses and can put his capital 
to other uses. 

¢ Plunging—Plenty of keels were laid 
on that basis. Meanwhile, the rate 
started down in the spring of 1948. At 
first it looked a little like the prewar 
seasonal slump; but it dropped a lot 
further and faster, and it stayed down 
the rest of the year and through 1949. 
It looked like the end of the lush days. 
Oil consumption continued up in 1949, 
but at a much relaxed pace: only 1.6% 
over 1948. New ships were already 
coming down the ways. And they were 
bigger ones, too—supertankers, they 
called them. 

After all, the feeling had been, why 
build T-2s with only 16,500-dwt. 
capacity and speeds of around 14 knots 
when big ships, running better than 
25,000 dwt. and going 15 knots, could 
haul more than twice as much? So by 
1949, the fleet had grown by 100 ships 
with an added 2-million dwt. 

The fattened fleet and lower demand 
for oil pushed rates to minus 40 in mid- 
1950. 
¢Up and Down—Then the war in 
Korea broke out. And in seven months 
of war, the rate climbed to plus 200. 
Then a combination of factors began 
pushing it around again: a sharp dip in 
1951, a brief rally in the winter of 
1951-1952, and finally the big slump 
that has put tanker rates back at around 
minus 40 today. 

All through this period, new launch- 
ings kept up. Since 1948 more than 
500 ships with capacity of more than 
10.5-mihtion dwt. have been added, and 
the total lift is up even more because 
most new vessels are faster than older 
ones. 

At the same time, world oi] consump- 
tion, while still climbing, has failed to 
keep pace with early postwar figures. 
In 1952 it climbed only 4.6% over 
1951, the smallest boost since 1949. 
The increase in 1953 will probably 
figure to around 4% and this year it 
may only reach 3%. 
¢ Slowup—The carly season warmth 
along the U.S. Atlantic seaboard left a 
lot of tanker men cold. Without count- 
ing December—one of the warmest on 
record—reduced fuel consumption dur- 
ing the first three months of the heat- 
ing season cost tanker men at least 80 
—— of business. 

The tonnage increase is already grind- 
ing to a halt. There are few new orders; 
some on the books are being canceled. 
Lay-ups are increasing, too: More than 
160 vessels are in mothballs. 


lll. American-Flag Blues 


What all of this means in terins of 
profit and loss is difficult to gauge. Ob- 
viously prospects aren’t too good. Be- 
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6.1-million dwt. were operating, more 
than 60% in the domestic trade. Close 
to 300 American-owned tankers are 
currently flying other flags, often Pan- 
amanian, but strictly speaking, they 
don’t count in U.S. fleet totals. 

American-flag vessels now comprise 
a little better than 20% of the world 
fleet. And though that’s a hefty drop 
from the days when the U.S. flag flew 
over 60% of the fleet, this country is 
still on top by a small margin over the 
United Kingdom. This situation won't 
hold for long though. New construc- 
tion for U.S. flags represents only about 
4.2% of all tankers abuilding. Within 
a few years, both the U.K. and Norway 
will be ahead of the U.S. 

American yards are hardest hit by 
contraction of new orders, again for 
cost reasons. Tanker men concede that 
U.S. yards build the best products to- 
day, but at prices far higher than any- 
where else. Building a tanker in an 
American shipyard today would prob- 
ably cost about $250 a dwt. compared 
with about $165 in Sweden, $160 in 
Britain, around $150 in Germany, may- 
be $140 in Japan. So even if things pick 
up a little, American yards won't see 
much new money. 
¢ Big and Little—As rate pressure 
mounts, supertankers will have the edge. 
They have the smaller T-2s beaten all 
the way around on operating costs. 

Some insiders warn that there may be 
an upper limit to supertanker size, 
maybe even a revival of interest in the 
smaller ones. They point out that the 
Tina Onassis, the biggest to date (BW— 
Aug.15’53,p34), can’t get into small 
= such as New Haven, and Portland, 

le., and where refineries are located up 
rivers, such as Standard-Vacuum’s plant 
at Palembang in Indonesia, nothing 
much larger than a T-2 can make the 
trip. 
¢ Going Down—But with over-all con- 
ditions what they are, these are minor 
troubles. About all tanker operators 
can do now is take what business there 
is—and there is still quite a bit, if the 
price is low enough—and wait and watch 
their ships decline in value. 

When the government unloaded its 
T-2s in 1947 and 1948, they brought 
about '$1.6-million each. Forcign- flag 
T-2s were bringing premiums of 25%- 
40% over the U.S.-flag price and some 
were even quoted as high as $3-million. 

Today, things are much worse. The 
market price for U.S.-flag T-2s is down 
to around $610,000. And a_forcign 
ship recently went for $1,060,000 in a 
deal involving Imperial Oil Ltd., Can- 
adian affiliate of Standard Oil (N.J.). 
Low as these prices may seem, one 
tanker broker feels that the market 
still isn’t down to where it accurate ly re- 
flects present charter rates. “Tanker 
operators haven't been squeezed hard 
enough for that yet,” he says. 
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TYPICAL MANUFACTURER in Arizona’s new dress industry, cigar-chewing George Fine shows a squaw dress to il buyer 
Dorothy Dafoe of the Marston Co., San Diego. Squaw dress was hit of the Arizona fashion trade show in Phoen month. 


oo | 


BUYERS like Miss Dafoe (white hat) and Dorothy Murdock, SWITCHES on squaw dress design included straple del above 
owner of Murdock’s Western Store in Reno, gave Fine their orders. shown to a California buyer, left, by Norman J. ¢ and 
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Selling Arizona Fashions 


Arizona is going back to the Indians 
—for inspiration in its campaign to make 
a place for itself in the national dress 
and jewelry market. Its fashion busi- 
ness, based on Indian and western 
motifs, is gaining fast as it is discovered 
by department store and specialty shop 
buyers all over the country. Sales in- 
creased from about $24-million in 1952 
to $6-million last year. 

The industry had a coming-out parts 
this month. Sixty store buvers attended 
the Arizona Fashion Council’s second 
annual marketing show at the Hotel 
Westward Ho in Phoenix (pictures). 
The 28 exhibitors came away with some 
$100,000 to $150,000 worth of orders 
and, better yet, the chance of an ac- 
celerating volume of repeat business. 

“After all,” said one _ exhibitor, 
“Arizona’s garment’ industry is now 
about where California's was 35 years 
ago. Our people don’t begin to realize 
their own possibilities if they want to 
push for business.” Industry sources 
predict a volume of $12-million to $15- 
million by the end of next vear. 
¢ Comeback from a Flop—Last year’s 
trial run of the trade show was a sad 
failure. Only 10 of the lashion Coun- 
cil’s members exhibited, and there 
weren't many more buyers. This year 
28 members risked another whirl at the 
show idea, and the 60 buyers made a 
worth-while attendance. 


The big marketing item was the 
squaw dress (pictures). One manufac- 
turer said he sold more squaw dresses 
in one hour than he sold during the 
whole three-day show last year. More 
than half of the fashion council’s 38 
members featured squaw dresses in 
price brackets running from $4.95 to 
$69.95 retail, with a middle ground of 
$14.95 to $26.95. 
¢ What Is It?—The squaw dress is 
customarily a sports dress with a fitted 
bodice and shirred, flaring skirt that 
will flatten around like a pancake if the 
wearer sits on the floor. Some of them 
have 10 yd. of material in the. skirt 
alone; others are patterned and deco- 
rated in enough high fashion to be suit- 
able for evening wear. 

The dress has become popular only 
in the past four or five years, the 
Arizona makers say, but this vogue is 
actually a revival of pioneer costume. 
The story is that pioneer women in the 
West gave their castoffs to Indian ser- 
vants, who perpetuated the style long 
after the fashion changed. Women of 
the Navajo and other southwest tribes 
still wear these dresses—hence the name 
under which the design has returned 
to general use. 
¢ Two Views—The squaw dress is a big 
seller in most stores, buyers told the 
Arizona manufacturers. 

Dorothy Dafoe, sportswear buyer for 


PRIZE-WINNING East African print design, shown by a model for Jerome of Arizona. 


The design shows a Watusi dancer. 
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It won first prize at 1953 Arizona State Fair. 
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GADGETY western costume jewelry ran 
to items like bead-encrusted copper cigarette 
holder and earrings shaped like boots. 


the Marston Co. of San | uid 
“We first put in squaw d ibout 
four years ago. They were terrificall 
successful from the begin: ind we 
sell more of them every \ So the 
can hardly be called a fad 1 craze.” 
One style of a $25 squaw d has sold 
2,000 copies in the fou: Mis 
Dafoe said—about 800 of ¢ in the 
past year. 

Mrs. Ethelyn Johnson esident 
and fashion coordinator for John W. 
Thomas & Co. of Minnea brok 
her midwinter vacation ¢ it the 
show. She decided to t vestern 
line for the first time. ““V slway 
digging after something n | fresh, 
she commented. “Som f these 
Arizona fashions are a litt m the 
novelty side, but essential! feel ther 
have it. I was surprised an pressed, 
and I’m anxious to see ! ur cu 
tomers will react.” 

Mrs. Johnson bought t juantities 
of 25 numbers in the squ lress and 
western dress lines, and a ipling of 
a dozen accessories 

A minority reaction ca from an 

eastern department store bu vho was 
heard to say: “I’m sick unto death of 
these squaw dresses—I don ire if | 
never see another onc.” 
e Plenty of Variety—For anyon« jaded 
by squaw dresses, there v 1 lot of 
other Arizona stuff to see: hand-painted 
blouses, fiesta dresses and n pant 
in Spanish styles, leather ds (even 
fringed leather ties), costu jewelry 
with a regional flavor (pict 

Jeane Saxer, buyer for Li & Taylor 
of New York, was particularly impressed 
by silver jewelry of classi lian de 
sign—“not touristy stuff,” s! id, “but 
the kind of authentic d ut that 
we usually manage to lou ».”” She 
ordered a line of items fron to $24 
retail for Lord & Taylor's Young New 
Yorker Boutique, along with some vel 
vet shorts in bullfighter st with 
Indian designs 
¢Small Operations—T) we of 
products in the young Ari fashion 
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Will Your Business Make New Profits 
With Continuous Extruded Bars, Rods, Tubes, 
Or Channels of Fibrous-Glass Reinforced Plastic? 


Think of it! Now Monsanto customers 
can produce polyester fibrous-glass 
“stock’’ in any conceivable length, 
in any shape that can be squeezed 
through a die: Here is the noncorro- 
sive, strong, lightweight material of 
“glass”’ fishing rods, sports cars, bullet- 
stopping body armor and corrugated 
building panels in a versatile new 
form: low-cost continuous extrusions. 


The possibilities are astonishing. Long 
lengths of dent-proof pipe without joints 

. noncorroding outdoor handrails 
and railings that need no polishing or 
painting ... featherweight, colored 
play pens made of ready-to-fabricate 


U-shaped channel and rods that need 
no sanding or finishing... for antennas 
... door and window channels... for 
permanently colored ‘nonsweating’’ 
window framing... for shaped chair 
and table legs, lamps...closure strips, 
terminal blocks, slots, wedges. 


Industry will find hundreds of uses for 
these extrusions that are rustproof, 
resistant to chemicals, rotproof, and 
weatherproof... yet can be sawed, 
drilled, nailed or bolted. 


Monsanto is a major producer of 
STYRENE MONOMER, PHTHALIC and 
MALEIC ANHYDRIDES, FUMARIC 
ACID, basic raw materials used in the 


manufacture of 
more informati: 
continuously extrucd: 
plastic stock car 
write or call Di MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Texas. 


BOW 


© CHEMICALS = PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





YOUR INDUSTRY IS 
A 


IN PINELLA 

FLORIDA 
Largest Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
labor Pool, per capita, to be 
found anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Low Cost Industrial Property and 
other County inducements. 


Advice and Assistance through 
the PINELLAS COUNTY MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ... 
the only one of its type in Florida. 


Financial Aid to qualified indus- 
try for new construction, in some 
localities. 


+++@ perfect year-round 

climate ...a location in 

the very hub of the State's largest eco- 
nomic market . . . rapid freight facilities 
to the rich Latin American market . . . 
an intelligent, friendly, 

strike-free labor market. 

PINELLAS 

COUNTY... 


- where work 
and play are 
combined profitably! 


PINELLAS COUNTY 
INDUSTRY COUNCIL 





The Traveler's Friend 
NCB rraveters CHECKS 


What a lifesaver National City Bank 
Travelers Checks are to travelers at home 
or abroad! Good as cash whether you are 
ona mountain top or in Main Street; spend- 
able everywhere for everything. Promptly 
refunded, if lost or stolen. In denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100; cost only 75¢ 
per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





Double Trouble on Truck Tax 


Ohio’s axle-mile tax has truck owners squabbling 
with leasing firms over payment, and a flock of states ending 
reciprocity over out-of-state truck coverage. 


Ohio’s controversial axle-mile tax on 
trucks, due to go into effect Jan. 20, 
promises to produce a tidy revenue 
yield. But it also threatens to produce: 
(1) a strike of 10,000 or more truck 
drivers in 10 midwestern states and 
(2) a wholesale breakdown of tax reci- 
procity agreements between Ohio and 
other states. 

The bill levies a tax ranging from 4¢ 
a mile for a single truck with three 
axles to 24¢ a mile for tandem rigs with 
four or more axles. The levy applies to 
both in-state and out-of-state truckers. 
It’s expected to bring in about $19.6- 
million a year to finance highway con- 
struction and help pay interest and prin- 
cipal on a $500-million bond issue 
passed by Ohio voters in November to 
finance highway improvement. 

Under the setup, all owners of trucks 
with three or more axles must obtain 
a $2 highway use permit for each ve- 
hicle. Owners must keep records of 
their mileage, file quarterly reports, and 
pay the taxes owed. The first quarterly 
report is due Jan. 20. 
¢ Who Pays?—These provisions look 
plain enough but there’s a big squabble 
on in the industry over just how they 
apply to some of the complex features 
of the trucking business. ‘The trouble 
is that, in many cases, owners of trucks 
don’t drive for their own account. It’s 
fairly common for a one-truck operator 
to lease his truck to a larger trucking 
firm, then drive it himself, as an AFL 
Teamsters Union member. These 
owner-drivers hold that their contract 
with the trucking employers requires 
that the leasing companies pay the tax. 
The firms point out that the law stipu 
lates it should be paid by owners of 
the trucks. 

The AFL truck drivers—at meetings 
in Cleveland, Toledo, Youngstown, and 
Cincinnati, Jan. 10—authorized a strike 
starting Jan. 17 if the operators refused 
to pay. 

Later, the drivers decided to wait 
until representatives of the trucking 
companies and the union had met to 
try to work things out. A meeting held 
Monday in Detroit failed to produce 
any agreement and another was set for 
Jan. 25. 

Meanwhile, Gov. Frank Lausche 
louked into his antistrike powers; he 
asked the Public Utilities Commission 
to determine whether it could disfran- 
chise a trucking firm if it failed to pro- 
vide the service agreed on in the 
franchise. 


plit on 
trucking 
Posi 


l'ruck- 


¢ Reciprocity Fight—If it 
the question of payment, t! 
industry was unanimous in 
tion to other aspects of the la 
ers claim that third-struct taxes— 
those levied on top of gasoline taxes 
and license fees—are basically unsound, 
that they cost more to administer and 
collect than the other two t don’t 
raise so much money in p tion to 
costs. Legislators had sax move 
was an Mort to make truch their 
fair share of highway costs based 
the adoption of the tax on ymmen- 
dations of Gov. Lausche, and a highway 
study prepared by Dr. Herbert Simpson 
of Northwestern University for the 
Ohio Program Commissior 
The truckers also point 
threat that is emerging rapid] 
third-structure tax may brea 
ciprocal relations among 
Under a reciprocity setup bet 
states, if a motorist or tru 
certain legal obligations and 
tain fees or taxes required by the laws 
of his own state, he is exempt from 
doing so in the other state. Reciprocity 
is practically universal on registration 
fees and license plate taxes the gaso- 
line tax, it has been gen 
that reciprocity would be pretty un 
workable. A number of tl 6 states 
that now have some form of third- 
structure tax have reciprocal ements 
with each other, while som found 
reciprocity unfeasible beca of the 
nature of their tax. Othe: York 
State, for instance—have sp lly pro 
hibited the arrangement 
Ohio has refused to grant 
on its axle-mile tax, raisin 
protest from out-of-state t rs. As 
a result, five states—Nebra Wiscon- 
sin, Oklahoma, Texas, an rginia— 
have abrogated reciprocit Ohio 
Kentucky has also canceled ut has 
postponed its effective dat til Feb. 
1. Eight other southern tes at a 
meeting Dec. 4 threatened revoke 
agreements by Mar. | Ohio 
relents, and many other states are 
sounding storm warnings. The fact that 
Ohio’s decision has roused h a vio 
lent reaction is probabl to the 
state’s strategic cross-coun! ition. 
States that cancel will irious 
taxes on Ohio trucker that 
have third-structure taxes bly will 
make Ohio truckers pa lev 
Those that don’t will pr make 
Ohioans pay out-of-state | fees 
e Prospect—Gov. Lausch ada- 
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mantly opposed reciprocity on the axle- 
mile tax. One argument raised is that 
in Ohio-—with its heavy transconti- 
nental trafic—about 60% of the 90,000 
vehicles registered are out-of-staters, so 
reciprocity would defeat the whole pur- 
ose of raising revenue. However, as a 
lect-sninete concession to truckers, the 
Ohio legislature did insert a provision 
in the measure setting up a reciprocity 
board to work out problems with states 
that had a “similar and comparable 
law.” The board’s power to make re- 
ciprocal agreements is discretionary 
rather than mandatory. And the law 
limits reciprocal agreements to those 
states that levy a third-structure tax— 
automatically ruling out 12 states. 

Truckers are now trying, through the 
Ohio Trucking Assn., to get the state 
legislature to make reciprocity man- 
datory. They hope to put through the 
change at a special session of the Ohio 
legislature this month, which will con- 
sider plans for the big $500-million 
road-building program approved by 
voters in the November election. 

Perry Ford, executive secretary of 
OTA, points to additional taxes Ohio 
truckers are already being forced to 
pay in other states and says the indus- 
try simply can’t afford a breakdown in 
reciprocity. He claims a rift here will 
hamper the free flow of goods across 
state lines, will boost transportation 
costs enough to hurt the competitive 
position of Ohio manufacturers, and 
will squeeze profits of trucking firms to 
such an extent that they may be forced 
to move to some other state. 

The threat of a breakdown moved 
the Governors’ Conference—at Lausche’s 
request—to call a meeting for Jan. 23 
in Atlanta to try to work something 
out. 


Purposeful Accident 


The car-bus smashup above was no tragedy. 
It’s one of a series of plarned crashes in 
Portsmouth, N. H., aimed at testing safety 
factors in cars. Pilot cars direct the driver- 


less crash models. 
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“But how do you get over a Cyclone Fence?” 


@ Even when a burglar has a Ph.D., 
he thinks twice before he tangles with 
a Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 

For many years, Cyclone has been 
dashing the hopes of expert criminals; 
until today it is the most widely used 
property protection fence in the world. 
Although it is primarily designed for 
protection, Cyclone gives you the 
additional benefits of long service life 
and neat appearance. 

The thick zinc coating is applied to 


the steel wire after the fabric is woven 
thereby eliminating cracked « 
checked galvanizing at the bends an 
open cut ends. Permanent, factor 
trained erection crews insure that 
your Cyclone Fence will be solidly 
in concrete footings and stretched 
tight and trim. It adds up to good loo} 
protection, and low maintenance 
Send for our free booklet that t 
all about the many different kind: 
world-famous Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made: only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


It’s free. 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fe: 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether ; 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll | 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your 


—<—= CLIP THIS COUPON ——SEND 11 10 ——— 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 414 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of yo 


Name. oo ceccccccecs 


CHP. cccccvccovecece 
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2.5% Hoe 


1.0 295.4 
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0.6% BRIE, 
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Incomes: Still Up but Tapering 


After a brief pickup, income in No- Francisco, shared in the decline. But which has been shrinki ove 
vember continued the slight downtrend month-to-month decreases are still very the past few months 
started last August, according to the small; for the country as a whole they 3.5% in November. S 
national composite of nustness weex’s averaged only 0.6% during the month with a drop of 2.4%, w 
Regional Income Indexes. All regions, of November. gion to show an actual 
with the exception of Dallas and San The income margin over a year ago, come from last year 
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Between the ceiling of your plant and a point 
seven feet above the floor there’s a lot of 
valuable space. You heat it in winter, 
illuminate it, pay rent for it... but do you 
use it? Many companies lift, move and store 
materials more efficiently and at lower cost 
with Whiting overhead Trambeam. 

The aisles of your plant will be free of 
slow-moving, dangerous traffic; one man will 
move or stack heavier loads faster than 

three or four do now. Look into Whiting 
Trambeam Monorail and Crane Systems 
today ... write for complete information. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 





JUCTS HELP INDUSTRY 


TRAMBEAM’ OVERHEAD 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


| 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Railroad and Aviation equipment, 
Swenson Chemical Processing equipment and Metal-working Machinery. 





Consult 
the 
NEW MANUFACTURERS 


Everything that’s made in Missouri, along 
with the names and addresses of the firms 
that make it, are at your fingertips for ready 
reference in this brand-new revised Direc- 
tory of Manufacturers, You'll find this infor- 
mation particularly valuable 

in plonning to open a plant 

or do business in Missouri. 

Copies ore available at $10 

ecch from 


MISSOURI division of 1.63¢ 


RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. A-46 JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 


x** & 


Directory 
of 


* 


A PAL’ROUND-THE-WORLD AIR TRIP 
is a travel experience unmatched 
for variety, cultural interest and 
vacation pleasure. More and more 
discriminating travelers are learn- 
ing that it's better to ‘Go and re- 
turn on a one way ticket.” 


Get full particulars from your Travel 
Agent or 


ULIPPINE Ain Lines 
eoure OF THE OrienteStarr 
The Tissot Automatic Navigstor Watch 
is the official time piece of Philippine Air Lines 
NEW YORK * WASHINGTON, D.C. x 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES + HONOLULU y 
” * 
* * 
«xy ye * 


eK KKK 
* x 
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1 Portable plants that can follow the crop seasons are the latest word i 
the process that is revolutionizing the multimillion-dollar lettuce ind 


F 
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3 Each vacuum tube in this plant at El Centro, Calif., can co 
lettuce from field temperature to the required 33F in 20 minutes 


The educated tube that makes your 
carburetor work also deserves credit, 
like as not, for the crisp, fresh lettuce 
in your salad. 

Which is one way of saying that the 
newfangled process called vacuum cool- 
ing is rapidly chasing the old-fashioned 
ice pack out of the huge lettuce indus- 
try in Texas and the California-Arizona 
Salad Bowl. From a standing start in 
1948, the vacuum cool, or dry pack, has 
already taken over between 40% and 
80% of the lettuce crops, depending 
on area. And in a few years it’s likely 
to be the whole show. 
¢ Ice Layers—It used to be that all the 
lettuce heads from the Imperial Valley 
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2 Mechanization is the main factor in the 1¢-a-head saving that dry pack provides over 
the old ice-pack method. Conveyor belts carry cartons from tube to reefer car. 


. 


4 Dry pack cartons are cheaper, lighter than the old wooden crates. Two, holding 24 
heads of lettuce apiece, cost around 60¢, compared with 70¢-plus for a 48-head crate. 


the Ice Out of Lettuce 


leaves of the lettuce by “flash vaporiza- 
tion.” Virgin lettuce contains 94% to 
95% of water; the vaporization removes 
the free water from the outside leaves 
only; the heart stays moist. 
¢ Vaporized—The water is not removed 
because lettuce growers have any aver 
sion to the stuff. The idea is that the 
high vacuum will change the water to 
vapor, which creates the desired cooling 
effect. As the water vaporizes, the tem 
perature drops. In a quarter-hour, the 
lettuce has dropped from field tempera 
ture to 33F, without any use of ice 
From then on it can be shipped clear 
to the East Coast, in refrigerated cars 
To be sure, it is still necessary to have 
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ice in the bunkers of the reefer cars. 
But otherwise, the cartons travel as is. 
This contrasts with the iced crates of 
lettuce, which have to be lavered with 
cracked ice. 

* Lower Costs—The essential benefit 
reaped from the vacuum cooling is 
lower costs, mostly to the advantage of 
the grower and the shipper—who are 
frequently the same person. The let- 
tuce industry is very big business, 
second only to potatoes in the U.S. 
vegetable world. Like many big busi- 
nesses, it operates on an extremely small 
profit margin, which can easily melt 
into red ink if the market gets sticky. 
Especially in perishable goods, which 





Save on Air Shipments 


with containers 
made from Tekwood 


Shippers report weight and damage 
savings of more than 40%, with con- 
tainers made from lightweight, rugged 
Tekwood®, 


If you ship by air, or by any other method 
for that matter, you can cut delivery costs 
considerably by switching to containers 
made from Tekwood. 

Benefits. Tekwood is an extremely sough 
but lightweight three-ply packaging ma- 
terial with a hardwood core. It guards 
against punctures and won't split. Tek 

wood is smooth both sides. It can be 
automatically nailed, stapled, machine 
sheared or die-cut. Tekwood is perfect for 
contour or round shaped packaging be 
cause it can be bent 180° without damage 

What's your problem? Whether you 
ship raw furs or delicate engine parts, 
Tekwood will deliver them at less cost and 
in better condition. The Tekwood Divi- 
sion of the United States Plywood Cor- 
poration will be happy to assist you. 


Tekwood 


A PRODUCT OF 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y 


FREE SAMPLE: Please send me free so 
ond descriptive literature Cj 


Please have a salesman call with f 








Waxed or Wax Laminated Glassine 


Providee the Moisture Bamiar 


Bakery goods as well as modern cake and biscuit mixes must keep their 
delicate moisture balance intact. If the moisture “escapes,” 
freshness is lost. If excessive moisture enters, mixes tend to “cake,” 
and baked goods become soggy. 
The density of Rhinelander Glassine provides the 
basic barrier. Waxing or laminating multiplies its 
ability to retain product freshness and control moisture 
—in or out of the package. 


Rhinelander papers come 
in a variety of standard 
grades, or they can be 
tailor-made to fit your 
needs. Write for samples, 
stating your application, 








Plain, waxed, wax laminated, or coated . . . are used for 
inner and outer product wraps + product bags and en- 
velopes + insert labels « for laminating to outer packag- 
ing materials like foil, boxboard and films - packaging 
accessories, and scores of other applications in the food 
packaging industry where greaseproof qualities are 


essential, 


Protective Paper ... Consistently Good 
. . . for Economical Packaging 


RHINELANDER 


Paper Company * Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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. « « in perishable goods, 
which brook no waiting for 
a rise, this is painful . . .” 

LETTUCE starts on p. 102 


brook no waiting for a : this can be 
very painful. 

These fiscal hazard omewhat 
softened by the vacuum process. Just 
for one item, the old 4 id wooden 
crate costs between 70¢ and 78¢. Two 
cartons, each holding 24 heads, can be 
had for 56¢ to 60¢. Then there is the 
solid wage differential between packing 
done—quite adequately—| unskilled 
field hands, and ice pa 1g done by 
skilled workers. 
¢ Mechanization—On top of that, 
much greater mechanization of han- 
dling is possible with \ m cooling. 
From the time the lettu put in the 
carton it travels by mechanical means 
almost entirely all the way to the reefer 
Car. 
When all other fact ire equal, 
vacuum packing offers delivered-to-the 
reefer-car saving of about 50¢ on two 
cartons, compared with | old, larger 
crate. That’s a shade over 1¢ a head, 
and can be the margin of survival in a 
tight market. 

Lettuce, as befits a | USINeSS, 1S 
encrally handled on a big scale. In the 
mperial Valley—whos 1952 crop 
topped $17.5-million—lettuce growers 
seldom farm less than 40 res, while 
many have up to 1,00 res. Each 
farmer must have costly pment: for 

plowing, planting, cultivating, spraying, 
trucking, and packaging. Even ma- 
chines for making carto1 used 

Any savings to be realized from fur- 
ther mechanization ar ind with 
operations on so larg: le they are 
generally economically f 

That fact originally a ted for the 

innumerable ice-making ts that still 
dot the expanse of the Salad Bowl. 
Now, it makes profitable | invasion 
of the vacuum cooling its. which 
may in time drive the } ikers clear 
out of business. 
e Old Principle—Actua! vacuum 
cooling principle was « in Swit- 
zerland in 1750. G. B. Venturi, an 
Italian physicist, demor how it 
worked in 1796, and ga name to 
the tube that is th t of the 
process. The Venturi t ind many 
uses—in metering liquid oscopes, 
in carburetors—but it wa t until 1948 
that a San Franciscan 1 Rex L. 
Brunsing adapted it to rcial let- 
tuce cooling. 

Brunsing’s Vacuum ig Corp. 
set up its first plant ‘ Calif., 
six years ago. This wint ompany 
has 10 plants working; t rest have 
four separate cooling ich of 
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Silicon bronze 
machine screws. 


BRASS 

NAVAL BRONZE 
SILICON BRONZE 
MONEL 

NICKEL 

COPPER 
ALUMINUM 
STAINLESS STEELS 


Specialists in All 
Corrosion Resistant 
Fastenings 


FASTENINGS OF HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOYS 


Wherever installed, fastenings are faced with the danger of corrosion 

This may be only atmospheric conditions—it may be salt spray—or acids 
—or caustic chemicals. Manufacturers have long since recognized that the 
precaution of using Harper Everlasting Fastenings pays off in longer life 
to equipment—increased customer satisfaction. This policy of manufactur 

ing fastenings exclusively from corrosion-resisiant metals has built The 
H. M. Harper Company to the largest in its field. 

Harper makes bolts, nuts, screws, rivets and washers—over 7,000 items 
—in brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze, Monel, nickel, aluminum, coppe: 
and all stainless steels. You can find just the fastening you want from 
Harper's complete stocks. 

There is a Harper Branch Office or Distributor near you, with stocks 
ready to fill your order. Harper metallurgists and engineers are available 
to consult with you on any tough corrosion problem you may be facing 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, Illinois 





MOVE YOUR EXHIBITS 


i 
ew Wa y! 


End display moving delays, wor- 
ries, risks. Call your local North 
American Van Lines agent— 
learn how our new departmen- 
talized service gets your exhibit 
IN, gets it OUT, on time and in 
tip-top shape. NAVL padded 
vans virtually eliminate slow, 
costly crating. Better move ALL 
Ways, via North American Van! 


“We saved over $300 on crating by ship- 
ping our International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion display by North American van, as 
well as a lot of man hours. Everything 
arrived on time.” 

—G. A. Miller, V. P., Key Company 


HELPFUL NEW BROCHURE on display Agents 
moving, yours for the asking. P’ throughout 
local NAVL agent or write North U. S.A. 
American Van Lines, Dept. BW154, CANADA 
Fort Wayne 1, Ind. ond 
ALASKA 


SERVING THE MOVING NEEDS OF A CONTINENT 





Here's proof that branch plants located 

in MOA “grow places” fast: Manufacturing 

in the West Coast branch plant of the 

St. Regis Paper Company began in 1931 

AARARRRAAAALIT in a 15,000 square foot area with 45 employees. 
TTRLLLULLELLLL Through consistent and sound expansion, St. Regis 


Paper today operates a plant of 70,000 
LAnieenenenitaaen square feet with 225 employees. 


UELLULEELULLLL Why growing industry chose MOA is reported factually in the 
URRRLLARALEE new, Free Factfile. Climate, distribution, markets, living 
conditions, etc., are discussed in informative detail. 

AHARLIRAL ATE If your business is considering a branch plant— now or in 
the future—such material in your files will be very helpful. 

j RERRERRARRRELRER Write today, your request will be given complete confidence. 

Ainenennint PA se 

ait i *MOA means etropolitan / srry 


Metropolitan EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
dannenanenentnne ==" | o— 
Area akland OAKLAND 
(Alamede PIEOMONT 
PLEASANTON 
dnetentintinte Sz Ghia 
Californie) rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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. . . these nomadic estab- 
lishments are set up on as- 
phalt foundations . . .” 

LETTUCE starts on p. 102 


which can cool half a ear! f lettuce 
—that’s 320 of the 24-hea irtons—in 
a quarter of an hour or ide more. 

asics does not have the field to 
himself. The owners of t Shippers 
Ice Co. read the handwriting on the 
icehouse wall and promptly set up 
Shippers Service Co. SS¢ ist getting 
its new $300,000 vacuum plant into 
operation at E] Centro, ( 
¢ Portable Plants—Both 8 nsing and 
SSC have permanent pla irretriev- 
ably moored to concrete ba Now, 
Consolidated Cooling Corp. is trying the 
innovation of portable plants, of which 
it has two. These noma establish 
ments are set up on asphalt foundations 
Their joints are secured by angle irons 
and bolts, instead of the welded 
seams of the stay-at home plants. One 
of the roving setups can run for the 
duration of the season in a given area 
(in the Imperial Valley it’s from Decem- 
ber to March), and then pick up shop 
and move to another spot where the 
lettuce “deal” is just getting going. 

Some people think that migratory 
packing establishments are the coming 
thing in the lettuce indi working 
much as the harvester crews do in the 
wheat belt. At the same time, experi- 
ments are being made t e whether 
vacuum cooling can be extended to 
such leafy vegetables as broccoli, and 
to strawberries, corn, and melons. Up 
to now, fruit and root \ tables have 
failed to respond 
¢ Two Methods—In th uum cool 
ing itself, the’ system that uses the 
steam jet principle, with Venturi tubes 
and condensers, is still th Ire popu 
lar. Yet operators say that it is a standoff 
in efficiency with the rival tem that 
uses a high-vacuum pump red with 
electricity, and refrigerat ondens 
ers with liquid ammonia. Apart from 
the mechanical workings of the plants, 
there is no difference bet 1 the two 
methods. The procedure | tting the 
crop packed is the san matter 
which you use 

In the old days, unskill ld hands 
cut the lettuce heads an 1 them 
into trucks, which hauled to pack 
ing sheds near the ic : plants 
There, skilled worker t ned the 
heads and stowed them ites, with 
layers of lettuce and ternating 
The final step was to the iced 
crates into reefer cars, w! untain 
of ice were added. 

In vacuum cooling, ti Id hands 
cut and trim the lettuc« sht in the 
field, then dry-pack the | in fiber 
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board cartons. The cartons are stacked 
on pallets and trucked to the cooling 
arg where specially designed wide 
ork lifts shift the pallets to dollies that 
are trundled into the vacuum tube. 

Thermocouples are stuck in three 
cartons of each charge, to insure that 
the cooling will bring the lettuce /to 
the exact 33F temperature. The vac- 
uum “flash vaporizes” the moisture in 
the lettuce; and the water thus ex- 
tracted carries heat away with it. 

Once the lettuce is at the right tem- 
perature, it is removec from the tube 
and carried by conveyor belt to pre- 
cooled reefer cars, ready to be hauled to 
the East. 
¢ Better Condition—Most of the ad- 
vantages of vacuum cooling accrue to 
the grower and shipper, but even the 
distributor and the grocer get some 
benefit. Generally, it is claimed that the 
lettuce reaches the retailer in better con- 
dition than when it is ice packed. Slimi- 
ness due to contact with the ice is 
avoided, so is bruising in the wooden 
crates. 

The lighter weight of the cartons 
makes handling easier. This factor is 
given added importance by the fact 
that niore women are being employed in 
produce handling. Each 24-head carton 
weighs about 40 Ib., while one 48-head 
crate plus its ice charge, weighs in at 
110 Ib. 

At the moment, the trade is seeking 
an ideal dual-purpose crate that could 
be used for both vacuum-cooled and 
ice packed shipments. Experiments 
with veneers are being made. 
¢ Dissenters—Not everyone is happy 
about the new method of packing. 
Owners of ice making plants fear that 
they will be vacuumed out of business. 
Still, a balancing factor here may be 
the probable need for greater refriger- 
ating facilities at the big terminal 
markets. 

Saddest of all are the packing house 
workers, who have already felt the pinch 
of unemployment though dry pack is 
still only a very lusty infant. At least 
one union official—Ben Perry, of the 
CIO, United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Workers—told his El Centro local that 
it could switch to field work. The re- 
sponse was meager; skilled U.S. workers 
have no yen for the back-breaking stoop 
labor in the fields. The packers also 
dislike the Mexican system of alter 
nating in the various jobs, with pay 
on a piecework basis split up among 
all the workers. 

Like it or not, their old jobs seem to 
be on the way out. In the Imperial 
Valley, about half the lettuce crop was 
dry-packed in 1952; last year it was 
70% to 80%. In Arizona, the 1952 
dry-packed was 40%, it was running 
around 80% in 1953. In the Salinas- 
Watsonville area, the 16% dry-pack of 
1952 expanded to 35%-40% last year. 
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America’s Finest 


= aap 


—f 
“Tele ‘Telétalk 


 . | 
grt wee 6 costs 50% 


for truck lines! 


Incoming drivers at a Southwestern 
truck-lines terminal now contact the chief checker 
by Teletalk, from the dock, to give load information 

and receive unloading instructions. Results: 
Faster handling—plus 50% saving in checking costs! 
Teletalk—pioneer and recognized leader 
in its field—is the world’s finest 
intercommunication system for every business 
and industrial use. It is the choice of those 
who demand the very best in modern styling, 
durable construction and tonal excellence. 


YOUR BUSINESS ck 
NEEDS TELETALK ~ re SY 
—>/f  ? 


j 


Ay 
) 


No matter how large or how small 
your business is, you can find Teletalk models 
exactly suited to your needs and your budget 
among the wide variety of models your dealer 
can show you. He's listed in your 
classified Yellow Pages. Write us direct 
for illustrated booklet, ‘Costs Drop.”’ 


WEBSTER [uy ELECTRIC 
RACINE [BAM Wisconsin 


“Where Quolity is o Responsibility and Foir De } jo! 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 





There Are Lots of Ways to Buy Stock: 


Here’s what 
youcando...and... 


on what terms 


No 


purchases 


margin 


OBUSINESS WEED 


_..and Lots More People to Buy Them 


tment 


In these days of chubby pay enve- 
lopes and high employment, business- 
men are getting questions about invest- 
ing money from some once-unlikely 
sources, Almost anyone may sidle into 
the boss’ sanctum to ask; “How do I go 
about squirreling some of my savings 
in stocks?” 

Nowadays it’s a snap to tell the 
would-be investor the mechanics of his 
new avocation. As the tabulation above 
shows, the modern woods are full of 
ways in which the little shot can invade 
the stock market. It may be tough—or 


108 


risky—for the boss to tell him what to 
buy, but it’s easy as pie to tell him how. 
¢ Margin—The market neophyte does 
not even have to have the full price 
of his heart’s-desire share. With no 
trouble at all he can arrange to buy on 
margin up to the legal limit of 50% 
cash down. The only exception to this 
are the shares of the open-end invest- 
ment funds, which are never sold on 
margin. 
Four main methods of picking stocks 
are open to the newcomer 
¢ He can, if his nerves are up to it, 


rely entirely on his ov 
“touch” for selecting st 
ciding when to get rid of | 

e He can rely, whol 
on his broker's advice 

¢ He can, in effect 
ices of professional mone; 
sticking to investment t 
they open-end or closed-end. | 
add up to cooperativel 
folios, run by «experts for 
the shareholders. But th 
ices are never free 

e He can gang up wit 
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‘pes ‘i ak Pe 


to hale an “Investor Club,” which is 
one of the latest financial gimmicks. 
The club is really a privately owned in- 
vestment trust. It can hire pro advice, 
or rely on the pooled acumen—or intui 
tion—of the members. 

These entrances to the investment 
world are open to him whether or not 
he lives within trading distance of the 
major Streets—Wall, State, LaSalle, and 
Montgomery. He’s sure of a welcome 
from any of the brokerage houses and 
security dealers that dot the U.S. land- 


Sci 7 

‘he Posers--So far, the boss has had 
no trouble in explaining things to the 
employee, standing so eagerly with his 
investment money clutched in his hand. 
But trouble is likely to follow, when he 
pops the danger question: “And what 
stock shall I buy?” 

At this point, the wise boss takes to 
the tall grass. Investment counseling 
is no part of his function; one wrong 
guess, “ogee on to a market tyro, may 
wipe the poor fellow out, and make 
the boss a mortal enemy. The boss 
doesn't have to clam up completely, of 
course. Here are some ways to be help- 
ful but safe. 

Start in by telling the beginner to 
get his own bank to recommend a re- 
liable broker, don’t do the recommend- 
ing vourself. Then comes the ticklish 
job of finding out whether the new 
investor really knows what he is getting 
in for. 
¢ Protected—Find out whether he is 
really able to face the perils of owning 
stock. Plenty of peel ia. Most 
smart Wall Streeters will tell you that 
the average person should stay out of 
the market, even on a pure cash basis, 
unless he already has enough insurance, 
cash, or government bonds to carry his 
family through such private disasters 
as expensive illness, loss of his job, or 
even the cutting off of overtime pay to 
which he has grown accustomed. 

If the investor passes this test, try 
to make sure that he isn’t getting into 
the market just for the ride. Just in 
case his future broker forgets, hammer 
into his head the historical fact that 
over the long run he will always do 
better in good stocks bought for cash 
than on speculative issues picked up 
on cash or margin in the so. of a 
killing. Of course, there’s a fine chance 
that he won’t follow this advice. But 
give it anyway, you'll sleep better at 
night. 
¢ Open-End—If your inquisitor keeps 
on swinging, the next question will 
probably be: “Should I do my own 
trading on my broker’s advice, or should 
I buy investment fund shares. That’s 
a tough one; even in the Street there 
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THIS IS A CUBE OF 


Frozen Wood Glue 


It shows how a resin product has licked old man winter. 


This cube of resin glue was frozen in an ice tray. Then 
thawed. Not once; but twice—without any loss of strength 
or any working properties. 


This is good news for the woodworking industry. 


Usually, vinyl woodworking glues are ruined by freezing 
Others lose up to 75% of their strength. 


Today, National’s woop-LoK® 3026 can be shipped 
through any kind of weather and stored in frigid warehouses 
without damage. 


Showing again what imaginative resin research can do. 
oD 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N 





No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning 
gtease-caked floors 


eae 


“ 


Ni 


His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 


while working! Eliminates the 


reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically ... 

need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 


cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 


and steel-wooling. 


’ 
\ 
j . 


* a By-Pass Motor.) 


dA ac 


=} 
FINMELL SYSTEM, IAC. 


Oniginators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean—especially 
with a labor-saving 84 X R/ (The Vacuum Cleaner illus- 
trated, Finnell’s 10B for wet and dry pick-up, features 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3801 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 

> PRINCIPAL 
ciTie€s 





are two diametrically 

of thought. Probab) 
is to give him the a1 
up by both sides 

The investment fund 
can do a better job, an 
record book in support 
brokers on the big ex 
Many of them even ha 
that sell nothing but 
shares. 

Lined up against tl 
core of old-line broke: 
of the biggest investment 
brokers think their own 
as good a job of counsel 
less for it. Thus one old 
beginners to grab Ameri 
& Telegraph shares. H 
few trust shares of lat 
more liberal or bette: 
or have performed as st 
¢ Choosiness—The m¢ 
investment media aré 


fledgling investor is going to 


cide for himself. On ti 
simply a matter of 
shares, individual or in 
are held at a given tin 
many individual shar¢ 
vestment trusts, perforn 
the average of the ma 
you have to be just as s 
ing an investment trust 
ing a company stock, fo 
as widely over any test | 
It’s easy to see why 
open-end funds on sale n 
different investment tar 
centrate exclusively on 
or preferreds, or bond 
shifting mix of all thr 
themselves to the i 
trade, to high-grade or k 
even to companies in a 
By the same token 
are aimed at different typ: 
Some woo people wh 
come, others hunt seek« 
slow, capital appreciat 
One point that shou 
the undecided invest 
the open-end fund sh 
you have to pay thei: 
ing value plus an 8% 
Although the loading 
trip—you can redeem the 
paying a fee—the tot 
well above the tradin 
Board stocks, except in 
lots. 
The purchase price i 
of an open-end share. Th 
charge for management 
around an annual 0.5 
asset value, and this 
much as 15% of a fun 
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Just as American Oil Company’s 
Permalube Motor Oil means satisfaction 
“under the hood” to millions of motorists, 
the Union trade mark on a corrugated box is 
assurance of dependable performance in a shipping 
container. There are tangible measures of this performance: 
both the number of major shippers who use Union corrugated 
containers and the total number of units they require 
continue to increase every year. 


imreoearee “iON BAG & PAPER hatch Sallie 


rncouen® | CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, ill 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. « Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. « Executive Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y 





For greater PA 
in your PAY 


specify (PVs 


Chrysler Industria! Mode! 20 V-8 En 
gine, 331 Cubic inches Displacement 


Chrysler industrial Mode! 16 Engine, 
265 Cubic Inches Displacement. 





% 
| here are ten Chrysler Industrial Engines and Power 
Units, from 217 cubic inches to 413 cubic inches dis- Chrysler En 
placement. All of them operate with gasoline, natural have the « 
gas or L-P gas fuels. Srumonts 

True to the Chrysler tradition, these engines, both oriie el 
in-line 6 and V-8, are among the most advanced sheet meta 
design, best engineered and most powerful engines anes NP P 
available today in their power ranges. Yet, thanks to « 
famed Chrysler Research, they are constructed of 
lightweight, highly alloyed steels and allow amazing 
horsepower to weight ratios. 

They are, therefore, ideal engines for most any Street Paving Machine— ‘ _ aa — 
equipment, regardless of size or silhouette. Let our powered with Chrysler / q 1 | =A, 
nearest dealer give you more details, you'll be agree- industria! Engine. Wie i ; 
ably surprised to know how inexpensive Chrysler ' mares hata = 7 
Power—equipped to meet your specifications—is . f — 
that’s because Chrysler production facilities and man- 
ufacturing know-how allow us to custom-equip engines ueied 
and make them available at mass-production prices. Bi tt) OWS [Fray Industria 

Install Chrysler with confidence. Our nationwide ae ‘ 
dealer organization assures you good service and fast 
parts availability. If you prefer, write us: Dept. 11, One-Half Yard Shovel— f\ 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. steer oe Rig 

—— ¥ 


CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines nd 


=. 
HORSEPOWER - {4 WITH A PEDIGREE 
.~< 


Farm Cx 





capital, and are not constantly selling 
new shares. Moreover, most of the big 
closed-end outfits have their shares 
listed, which means that you have only 
to pay the regular Big Board trading 
commission. It is true that on occasion 
you may have to pay more than liquidat- 
ing value to buy into some of them; 
often, however, you pay less. 

¢ Systematic—New and small investors 
should definitely take a look at some of 
the systematic programs for buying stock 
that are now operated by brokers, in 
cooperation with the New York Stock 
Exchange and some of the open-end 
funds. For one thing, such programs 
permit dollar-averaging, the investment 
formula now popular with big stock 
buyers such as pension funds, invest- 
ment trusts, and the like. The system 
calls for sinking a set amount of dollars 
at regular intervals in stocks that look 
good for the long haul. The books 
show that this irons out many of the 
price hills and valleys over which even 
good stocks seem to travel through the 
vears. 

Some of the systematic deals can in- 
volve surprisingly high costs. Thus the 
Stock Exchange plan slaps buying 
charges of around 6% on items of less 
than $100. The open-end plans run 
high in costs if you decide to pull out 
after a year or so. 
¢ Investor Clubs—The newest gimmick 
of all is the Investor Club, where in- 
vestment-minded individuals pool their 
funds on the same principle as the big 
investment trusts. The number of 
such clubs has been skyrocketing, ac 
cording to Raymond Trigger, managing 
editor of a Wall Street bible_the weekly 
Investment Dealers’ Digest—and a close 
student of the trend. 

Trigger says that more than 500 of 
the chibs were operating recently, 
formed by women’s club members, fac- 
tory and office workers, policemen, mag- 
azine editors, advertising executives, 
and even stock brokers. Most of the 
clubs have stuck to better-grade stocks, 
notably in the growth field. But a few, 
belying the proud title of Investor, 
have been set up just for flyers in highly 
speculative an 4 

Some of the groups have incorpo- 
rated, Trigger says, to protect individual 
members. Others use the partnership 
formula. Virtually all of them agree 
on one point: It’s best to have a lawyer 
draw up the bylaws, and it’s nice to 
have a lawyer for a member. 

The polls are still open on what 
size membership is best. Generally 15 
to 30 has proved handiest so far, with 
a maximum of diversification in the 
careers of the members. 

Above all, it’s essential that all mem- 
bers keep up their stipulated monthly 
payments. Most elubs use dollar aver- 
aging, which just can’t be done unless 
the income flows evenly. 
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Updating Policies 


New York Life revamps 
its entire line to bring the 
forms into line with modern 
experience. 


Mustering the latest electronic cal- 
culating devices, which performed years 
of human seataietiedl watk in a few 
months, New York Life Insurance Co, 
has just completed a sweeping moderm- 
ization of the policies it sells. It’s 
perhaps the most comprehensive revi- 
sion that has ever been made by a life 
company, 

The move puts the company in 
step with the recent trend in life insur- 
ance to bring records up to date so that 
rates fairly reflect present-day experi- 
ence. 

New York Life, however, is the 
first major company to revise its entire 
line of policies. Said Devereux C. Jo- 
seph, chairman of the board: 

“The project involved thousands of 
man-hours of study and product analysis 
and hundreds of thousands of electronic 
calculations. We rewrote the book to 
offer a modern line of policies tailored 
to the country’s changing, present-day 
needs.” 

« Upshot—Here are some of the results: 
¢ The company has extended its 
maximum issue age from 65 to 70. 

* It has added 21 new plans of 
insurance, including an “estate builder” 
policy for children under which, when 
the child reaches age 21, the insurance 
increases to five times the basic amount. 

¢ It put premiums of the new poli- 
cies on a 24% instead of a 2% interest 
basis—which means lower insurance 
costs on new policies. 

¢ Under a new revision, around 
one-third of all occupational ratings for- 
merly calling for premium rates are 
cligible for standard insurance. That’s 
a break for road firemen and engineers, 
and crane-derrick hoist and steam-shovel 
firemen and operators, for example. 

¢ The company will start issuing 
policies under which ownership is 
readily transferable. This feature is said 
to be particularly convenient for (1) 
transferring business life policies and 
(2) changing ownership of a policy 
taken out on a child’s life by its father, 
with the mother as a beneficiary, but 
given to the boy to carry himself at age 
18 or 21. 

* Readable—Moreover, from now on 
the policy itself will be a lot easier to 
peruse. It will be written in readil 
understandable language (70 “hereons,” 
“hereins,” “hereafters,” and “hereun- 
ders” have been climinated), and re- 
duced from legal to regular-paper size. 





SLOP 


HOT-DIP 
GALVANIZING 


Send your iron and stee! prod- 
ucts to a member of the Ameri- 
can Hot-Dip Gaivanizers Asso- 
ciation, His years of experience 
plus collective know-how as- 
sure you of a top quality job— 
if it's irom or steel hove it 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. 


T amorican Hot Dip Gatvanizers Assocation 
y 1506 Ist National Bank Bidg, Pyh. 22, Pa 
Print 
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"Of course, since we bought General Wirebound 
Containers we seldom use this test” 


We know that by and large our customers have stopped using 
elephants in their shipping room, But we go on engineering 
maximum strength into our lightweight, easy-to-pack General 
Wirebounds anyhow! 


Whatever your box or crat- problem, military or industrial, 
chances are we can solve it—at a saving—in one of our packag- 
ing laboratories. Have one of our field engineers call. Or write 
for your free copy of “The General Box.” It’s loaded with money- 
saving ideas. 


ENGINEERED CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; Lovis- 
pon Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box 
of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston. 
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Genetal Box 


General Box Company, 1805 Miner Street, Des Plaines, Ill. 


* 
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Merger talks have | 
St. Louis-San Francisco | 
of Georgia Ry. The mo 
two years ago (BW): 
is now said to be cent 
exchange, share for sh 
Central preferred for | 
plus dividend agcumu 
Georgia preferred ($15 
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Savings and loan asset 
a record $26.8-billion 
or 18%, over the p1 
National Savings & Lo 
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Ry. 34% equipment 
maturing over 15 year 
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e 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
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p59) calls for the turn 
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at the current mark 
intends to borrow 
banks at 33% to pay 
debt. 
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ReynoCoustic 


aluminum acoustical system for 
high noise reduction at low cost 


ReynoCoustic, the only complete aluminum acoustical 
system, is unique in combining maximum sound 
absorption with minimum maintenance and ready 
accessibility to utilities above the ceiling. 

The system is incombustible, having a fire spread 
rating equal to or lower than any other standard 
acoustical material. Each shipment carries 
Underwriters’ Laboratories label. Available in natural 
aluminum or soft-white baked enamel finish. 

High in light reflection. Readily cleaned when 

necessary, using maintenance labor to remove and replace 
panels. Sound absorption comparable to or greater than 
standard acoustical materials. An important plus advantage 
is maximum thermal insulation value at no increase 

in cost. Write for literature. 


Typical installation showing method 


*" of support for ceiling members and 
A complete installation service is available. For name of near aLTAAES Web orden on 


est franchised acoustical applicator, call the Reynolds office vides @ nelee reduction up to .90— 
listed under “Building Materials” in classified phone books of uniformly high at all frequencies, 
principal cities. Or write to Reynolds Metals Company, Build- 
ing Products Division, 2021 S. Ninth St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 


EYNOLDS ae ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





The racial turmoil of A 1 seems 


Africa: Will the Color Bar Come Swit 


the 


COPPERBELT: Rhodesian mines are in the middle of African racial upheavals. Central 
African Federation (outlined on map with a dark border) is at stake. 


COPPER MINERS: African workers are demanding a better break. U.S., British mining 
companies want to give it to them—but there is plenty of opposition. 


116 


remote to most America they're apt 
to dismiss it as primarily a British show. 
But there are some, bu n espe 
cially, who are deeply in partners 
for better or for worse with their British 
colleagues. 

That is the case in N rm Rho 
desia’s copperbelt, the world’s 
third largest source of I It is 
squarely in the midst of n racial 
relations, the crisis that haking all 
Africa south of the Sah The two 
great copperbelt mining trusts, one of 
them U.S.-controlled, h pes that 
an explosion can be ave: ind that 
they, as industrialists, e a lot 
to do with averting it. 

But time is limited: 1 onomic 
and social pressure of m is of Afri 
cans upon a tiny band of te men is 
growing itresistibly 
¢ Lowered Color Bar—T) \fricans are 
pressing for an equal t to work 
alongside the white man. And the most 
potent barrier to African incement 
is the industrial color b hich pre 
vents natives from mo ito most 
skilled jobs. Now the copp Mpanies 
are trying to break down the bar 

Two weeks ago, afte: f prod 
ding, the European worl British 
and South African, for t! 10st part) 
at one major mine voted wer the 
color bar (BW-—Jan.16'54 And 
even though they temp 
sion by imposing other 
percussions have ech ughout 
Africa and the West—bit rimina 
tion from the white 1 ialists of 
South Africa, soul search from the 
white settlers in Rhod burst of 
approval from diplomat business 
men in Britain and the U.S 
¢ Outsiders’ Stake—Th lers are 
concerned about the formed 
Central African Federat BW—Feb. 
21°53,p166), of which the yperbelt is 
the economic makeweig! e federa 
tion has been founded the hope 
that somehow racial p hip (a 
tually a junior partn for the 
African) can be establi British 
Central Africa, and the t xtremes 
of bloody Mau Mau far n—as in 
Kenya—and the uncomp ig white 
supremacy of South A in be 
avoided. Events on t pperbelt 
will greatly influence th if fed 
eration. 

Outsiders—especially A ins—are 
equally concen:ed’ wit! opper 
belt’s future as a produ Che Presi 
dent’s Raw Material P Commis 
sion has reported that U.S. imports of 
copper may have to d 1975 
Northern Rhodesia ran} t behind 
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IT WAS A LONG MEETING 


-and all we talked about was ash 


If need be, the small amount of fly-ash remaining in the 
stack gases can be trapped by simple, inexpensive ash 
collectors and then returned to the Cyclone Furnace to 
be melted into slag. Result: Elimination of air pollution 
and of the costly mess of fly-ash disposal. 


Yes, gentlemen, we know what you mean. Ash from 
burning coal is on the agenda of many meetings today 
—meetings of industrial and utility power-plant oper- 
ators, air-pollution control boards, and civic-minded 
groups. 


And when you’re running a big power plant whose boilers 
consume many tons of coal every hour, ash disposal be- 
comes a serious problem for discussion. You must talk 
about the high cost of equipment to trap fly-ash before 
it leaves the stack . . . the expense of pay: 4 for carting 
away tons and tons of this waste . . . and, of course, 
how to get the most out of the coals you buy, even if their 
ash content is high. 


These and related problems have plagued industrial and 
utility power-plant men for years, the more so because 
they have a keen sense of responsibility for keeping their 
cities clean, and they are determined to keep operating 
costs down not only in their own interest but also that of 
the public. 


We would like to make a suggestion. Put B&W’s Cyclone 
Furnace on the agenda for your next meeting . . . and the 
day you put the Cyclone on your firing aisle you'll start 
enjoying advantages more and more power-plant men 
are discussing. 

This more efficient method of burning coal converts most 
of the ash to molten slag, which drains continuously into 
a water pit for disposal. 


The Cyclone has many other advantages of interest—in- 
creased combustion efficiency, greater fuel flexibility, in 
creased safety, and easier operation. 


All this is accomplished—and is being proved in daily 
service—with less equipment, less building volume, les 
manual labor, and less maintenance than is possible when 
pulverized coal is used. For the Cyclone Furnace is a 
vast simplification of the entire process of coal prepara 
tion, combustion, ash segregation, and ash handling, 
which brings important savings right down the line 


Selected to fire some of the world’s largest and most effi 
cient boilers, Cyclone Furnaces are in operation—under 
a variety of operating conditions—in different parts of 
the country. Based on this intensive, long-range exper- 
ience, we will be pleased to discuss the advantages which 
the Cyclone Furnace offers. 


BOILER 
DIVISION 





“We increased storage 
capacity one-third, 
cut car-unloading time 
by more than 50% 
with Clark trucks,” 


SAYS JOSEPH PALESE, PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
SALERNO-MEGOWEN BISCUIT CO., CHICAGO. 


In this Salerno bakery, one of the world’s 
largest, you find four Clark electric fork 
trucks and three Clark Powrworker hand 
trucks—unloading and storing raw mate- 
rials and handling palletized cartons 
ready for shipment, 


Practically all material received from 
local suppliers—bags of flour and sugar, 
drums of oil and shortening, other items 
in boxes, sacks, rolls—is loaded on pallets 
manufactured by Salerno, and furnished 
by them to suppliers. The busy Clarks 
take over at the receiving doors, and 
handle materials throughout the full 
production cycle. Benefits are substan- 
tial: a 33% increase in storage capacity 
and car-unloading time cut by well over 
50 per cent. 


“We are completely satisfied with our 
Clark machines, and have three more on 
order,”’ says Mr. Palese. 


These benefits can be yours—simply call 
your local Clark dealer, listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book: a good 
man to help engineer a handling system 
to meet your needs. 


Industrial Truck Division 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK 42, 


CLARK pee 


EQUIPMENT 


. what is now 





Chile as a producer, and there’s vast 
potential for expansion. Problems in- 
volving fuel, power, and transport have 
hindered development; now they are 
being solved. But their solution may 
count for little if a racial explosion 
tears the federation apart. 


1. Copperbelt Corporate Tree 


For 500 years, men have been dig- 
ging copper in Northern Rhodesia. But 
the modern mining era didn’t begin 
until a prospector shot a roan antelope 
in 1902. Picking up his kill, he saw 
the rock where the animal lay stained 
green with copper. And he staked out 
oan Antelope Copper 
Mines, one of the richest in Rhodesia. 

Today the copperbelt is the Com- 
monwealth’s major source of copper. 
As a provider of sterling copper—as op- 
posed to the dollar copper of the U.S. 
and Chile—Northern Rhodesia has 
saved the sterling area and its British 
bankers hundreds of millions of dollars. 
And it has supplied the U.S., too— 
last year to the tune of over 75,000 tons. 
¢ Prime Movers—The copperbelt has 
evolved a complex corporate family tree 
over the years. Here’s how the two 
great mining operations are organized: 

Anglo American Corp. of South 
Africa, despite its name, is almost 
wholly British-owned; it is headed by 
mining tycoon Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
and has most of its interests in South 
Africa. In the copperbelt, Anglo 
American’s holdings include the rich 
Nchanga mines and the Rhokana Corp. 
Between them, they produce half of 
the copperbelt’s 350,000  ton-yearly 
output. 

American Metal Co, Ltd., New York, 
is the other copperbelt power. It owns 
a third of the Roan Antelope Copper 
Mines (there are some 1,300 other Roan 
shareholders in the U.S.). Through its 
majority interest in Rhodesian Selection 
Trust Ltd., American Metal has a two- 
thirds interest in the big Mufulira 
mines, in which Anglo American Corp. 
has a minority interest. 

These holdings earned American 
Metal close to $4-million in dividends 
in 1952. But the company stresses that 
its interest is not passive coupon-clip- 
ping. Its executives and ehgineers are 
active in copperbelt planning and 
policymaking and they have been lead- 
ers in the campaign against the color 
bar. 


ll. Round and Repercussion 


The copper men don’t claim to be 
crusaders or do-gooders; they realize 
the danger of meddling with the deli- 
cate racial balance. But they feel that 
enlightened self-interest forces them to 
act. They need labor; they must up- 
grade native skills. Above all, they be- 


lieve the present racial tion is un- 
tenable. 

For years, British col 
stressed the wisdom 
Africans in job skills. | 
the main source of bitt 
London and the Afrika 
of South Africa, where t 
built into law. In th 
the other hand, the color 
a labor contract with 
mineworkers. They in 
ing the war, and it 
management to avoid 
stuck despite many offi 
dations to drop it. 
¢ The Miners Move—! 
agement at Roan Ante}: 
lira came out foursqua 
the color bar, urged its white workers 
some 2,800 of them con | with per 
haps 20,000 Africans—t ipe it out 
The companies kept up the campaign 
and this month the R Antelop: 
branch of the union Europeans 
agreed in principle. 

In its place, however 
sisted that the concept of 
for equal work be applic 
ing to management, that 
as effectively bar the Afri the color 
bar. Equal pay means facilities 
and the white skilled ker of the 
copperbelt enjoys what itively one 
of the highest living st irds in the 
world in terms of la lubs and 
swimming pools, housit 

ay. It would be econ: impossi 

le, say copper execut to upgrade 

the African that fast. It would be im 
possible, too, for the often not 
more than a year or s oved from 
primitivism, to adjust t h rapid ad- 
vancement. 

There’s hope that 
bring a compromise 
miners have been assure: 
will be protected despit 
vancement. But the mu 
of the future, their chil 
haps, and are trying 
prerogatives against 
Africans. 
¢ Range of Reaction—N 
industrial color bar is w ning. Other 
copper companies app nha Way, 
Roan Antelope is carry ball for 
those who can’t affor move so 

uickly. For example, American 
Corp.'s Sir Ernest Op; imer talks 
a more gradual line of African advance 
ment: He has to be grad for the ma 
jority of his business i South Africa 
where he must get along with a govern 
ment dedicated to permanent submis 
sion of the native. 

Feelings are mixed an 
settlers of Southern Rhod 
strong. Northern Rhodesia 
ree, of the Central Afri 
tion; Southern Rhodesian 
nate the federation. Man 
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FASTEST THING 


... Shed light on 66% 
Production Savings! 


SPEED NUTS® solve fastening problem 
on new unit for WASCO FLASHING CO. 


Wascolite Skydomes, the newest thing in 
modern sky-lighting, required a more 
efficient attaching method for installation. 


To find the answer, Tinnerman Field Engineers working with 
Wasco from the design stages, made a Fastening Analysis 
survey on this new unit. Standard ‘““U’’-Type Speep Nuts were 
recommended to replace clinch type fasteners used in the old 
design. These SPEED Nut Brand Fasteners snap on by hand, 
are self-retaining in screw-receiving positions, and are ideal for 
blind locations. The result is a double savings . . . 66% in as- 
sembly time, plus a 76% reduction in material and handling costs! 


Dollar-saving examples like this show you how Tinnerman can 
help with your assembly fastening problems. Call our representa- 
tive for complete Fastening Analysis information. There’s no 
cost or obligation for this service! 


IN FASTENINGS® 


“U"-TYPE SPEED NUTS 


These standard Tinnerman fasteners 
snap over panel edges by hand. They 
are self-retaining in center hole locations 
providing quick, easy fastenings even 
in blind assemblies. A full range of 
panel thicknesses and screw sizes ore 
available to meet your needs. 











Write today for your “Speen Nu 
Savings Stories’’ booklet of typica! 
Tinnerman savings to industry 
TINNERMAN Propucts, Inc., Box 
6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


In Canada: D ini Fast # Ltd., Hamilton 
Ont. In Great Britain: Simmonds Acroceseor ics 
Ltd., Treforest, Wales. In France: Acrocesscires 
Simmonds, 8. A.—7 rue Henri Barbuss 
Levallois (Seine). 





MORE THAN 6000 SHAPES AND SIZES 





SOME SALESMEN MAKE COLD CALLS... 











WESTERN UNION 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 


Steel 
Specification 
headaches 


One of the greatest benefits you'll 
receive when you turn to Inland 
for your steel is the assistance we 
can give in the selection of the right 
steel for your particular job. Tell 
us about the end use of the part 
and the fabricating methods you 
plan to use . . . and then relax. 
We'll take over and turn our ener- 
gies toward coming up with the 
steel, tailor-made for your job. 
Throw your next problem at us 


and let us prove it. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago + Milwaukee 
St. Paul + Davenport « St. Louis + Kansas 
City + Indianapolis + Detroit « New York 


Principal Products: « Sheets + Strip + Plates 
Structural Shapes « Bars + Tin Mill Products 
Rails and Track Accessories » Coal Chemicals 
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Your best guide to 
smart buying abroad... 


62nd 


UTRECHT 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


»>™ 4 


Utrecht, Holland 
March 30 to April 8 


The famous Utrecht Fair 
assembles Europe’s most 
complete display of con- 
sumer goods, modern 
machinery, technical equip- 
ment and materials — all 
carefully grouped for your 
convenience. Strictly a busi- 
ness center, it attracts thou- 
sands of exhibitors fromover 
30 countries, The Utrecht 
Fair offers you its hospi- 
tality and services and sug- 
gests that in planning your 
trip, remember two great 
names in travel—the Hol- 
land-America Line and 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
— as the direct way to reach 
scenic Holland. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 
COMPLIMENTARY GUEST INVITATION, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








THE UTRECHT INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me my complimentary guest 
invitation and full injormation about the 
Utrecht International Trade Fair 


Name. 


Addres_. 














GILBERT H. HUBER: 


His Mine: Brazil Phone Book 


An American's Brazil-style classified phone directory 
shows ads pull in big money in Rio. He uses U.S.-style sales- 


manship to put them across. 


Brazil has a + yang as a 08 


where the fast buck comes easily if you 
are a smart speculator in real estate, 
coffee, or any number of other things. 
But there is one American in Brazil 
today who has proved in the past five 
years that with salesmanship, U.S.- 
style, you can make big money in that 
country even out of something as lowly 
as the classified directory of a telephone 
book. 

¢ Old Hand—Gilbert H. Huber knew 
ee about directory advertising be- 
ore he decided in 1948 to set up Listas 
Telefonicas Brasileiras, S. A., a company 
that now has an annual revenue of 
about $10-million (at the official rate 
of exchange). Huber had spent 13 
years with the big printing company, 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., which is 
a leader in this field. He was the driv- 
ing force, though not the top man, in 
Donnellev’s Philadelphia operation. 
What's more, he kaew something about 
Brazil. Before joining Donnelley in the 
early 20s, he had worked for eight 
years in Brazil for Johns-Manville 
Corp.; and at that time he had married 
into an old and prominent Anglo-Bra- 
zilian family of Sao Paulo 

¢ The Big Chance—It was chance as 
much as anything that led Huber to go 
into business in Brazil—chance plus 
Huber’s ability to recognize a_ big 


opportunity when it 

While he was still wit 
Philadelphia, Huber 
Companhia Telefonica B 
the telephone compa 
most of Brazil's teleph« 
the classified director 
then operating at a set 
took on this assignment 
vey, and then agreed 
rectory for the teleph 
one year, 

In that year, he reva 
operation. He had th 
of the red, turned 
profit. And at that | 
cided to buy out CTB 
ness, including the old 
that went with it. He |} 
ness for $200,000, 
partly in the U.S. and 
¢On His Own—B\ 
had become convince: 
(1) The small busin 
wanted to advertise but 
to use any existing m 
telephone directory, 
lines, would fill this ¢ 
react the same way Ai 
could be sold adverti 
same wa\ 

Once on his own, H 
to town. His big job 
advertising sales staff 
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to Americans who know him in Brazil, 
he soon proved that he was not only a 
great salesman himself, but a maker of 
salesmen. His organizing ability and 
enthusiasm soon produced a sales staff 
that is rated as the best-trained in 
Brazil. Today the staff for his whole 
operation, including printing, totals 
900, all but two or three being Bra- 
zilians. 

¢ Personality—Huber has stamped his 
own personality on many of these Bra- 
zilians. His Sao Paulo manager has 
taken on a Huber-like personality. He 
even pounds the desk the same way 
Huber does. 

Apparently Huber’s sales mectings 
are something to see. He holds them 
at Quitandinha, a luxury hotel near 
Rio. And there he has a setup that 
looks like a United Nations assembly. 
The atmosphere impresses every sales- 
man with the importance of the meet- 


‘~ 
/hat’s more, every salesman partici- 
ates actively. The discussions aren’t 
just about selling directory advertising. 
They range over a wide field, including 
economic conditions in Brazil and 
abroad. Huber wants not only to make 
pos salesmen out of his staff members, 
ut good citizens, too. 
¢ Big Slice—Last year Huber’s firm sold 
200-million cruzeiros worth of adver- 
tising, or about 7% of the 3-billion 
cruzeiros that were spent on all adver- 
tising in Brazil during 1953. That gave 
him a far bigger share of the total ad- 
vertising cake than classified advertising 
got in the U.S. last year. Huber made 
another record that he’s proud of: His 
company’s revenues come to $8 per 
telephone, compared with a top of per- 
— per telephone in the U.S. 
e assets of Huber’s company to- 
day are rated at about $20-million (at 
the official rate), or about 40 times what 
they were when Huber started. Cut 
these figures in half to account for the 
depreciation in the rate of the cruzeiro, 
and you have a fair measure of Huber’s 
success in the past five years. 

Huber has to cut the telephone com- 
pany in on his profits, of course. For 
one thing, they make all his collections 
for him. For another, CTB holds 25% 
of the stock of Listas Telefonicas Bra- 
sileiras, S.A. (Other Brazilians have 
45% of the stock, while Huber and 
some friends in Philadelphia and New 
York have 30%.) 

There’s no telling what Huber’s own 
cut has been. Probably it has been 
plenty. Still, he has plowed substantial 
profits back into the business. 
¢ To Come—And today, he has enough 
cash in the till to plan for a new print- 
ing plant, plus a paper mill to supply it. 

uber’s friends sometimes quip that 
once he completes these projects, he 
might as well take over the telephone 
company itself. 
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More Paydirt for Germany 


Its war-wounded shipping industry has staged a dram- 
atic comeback—largely within three years. And the Volks- 
wagen car has made its debut in Cuba. 


Next week, the first German _pas- 
senger liner since 1937 will sail for New 
York. When the Berlin—formerly the 
Swedish ship, the Gripsholm—comes 
into New York harbor, it will mark a 
high point in the postwar German 
maritime revival. 

This rejuvenation has seen the Ger- 
man merchant marine grow from 120,- 
000 tons in 1945 to over 2-million in 
1953. The new German fleet is dif- 
ferent from its prewar predecessor. It’s 
made up primarily of freighters, lacking 
the luster of blue-ribbon luxury liners. 
This is a result of the Germans’ post- 
war concentration on snaring the more 
profitable cargo trade. For the present 
they intend to maintain just — 
passenger service to satisfy prestige de- 
mands. 

* New Era—Behind the new look in 
the German fleet is a feeling that the 
days of the prewar luxury liners—such 
as the 50,000-ton Bremen and Europa— 
are gone. The Bremen was sunk during 
the war; the Europa was taken over by 
the French. As the Germans see it, to 
build ships like these again would cost 
four times the prewar figure; this 
wouldn’t be iustifeed by today’s pas- 
senger trade. Then, too, there is more 
money in carrying cargo. In 1952, the 
German merchant fleet earned 500- 
million marks—about $120-million—and 
upped it to 750-million marks last year. 

The Germans, therefore, are concen- 
trating on building up a fleet of 8,000- 
ton to 20,000-ton ttre While 
these are being constructed primarily 
for cargo trade, they will have accom- 
modations—inciuding swimming pools 
and cocktail bars—for up to 130 pas- 
sengers. Costwise, the passergers will 
just pay their way. They'll be carried 
merely to keep the German name in 
the public eye. 

As a holding operation in the passen- 
ger trade, the Germans have chartered 
the 19,000-ton Gripsholm and the Ital- 
ian 16,000-ton Italia. These ships will 
be run by Germans to regain some of 
their prewar renown for cuisine and 
service, 

The Germans hope this will save 
them from the need to build their own 
liners and leave them free to concen- 
trate on the cargo trade—their main 
target. 
¢ Growth-The German merchant fleet 
is being built up fast. Last year, West 
German shipyards built and delivered 
790,000 tons of shipping—a record, top- 
ping the previous high of 500,000 tons 


in 1938. According to the latest esti 
mate, the Germans now have 650,000 
tons under construction. This pass 

the U.S. 600,000-ton construction 
level, rates second only to Britain with 
its 2-million-ton mark. 

A big factor behind this progress has 
been the Bonn government's tax policy 
That, at present, exempts shipbuilding 
investment from taxation if the pro 
ceeds are plowed back into the industr 
Since 1950, this state encouragement 
has produced 40% of the total invest 
ment in German shipbuilding. Back 
stopping the tax aid is a direct govern 
ment subsidy to the tune of 70-million 
marks yearly. 

The bulk of the German maritim 

rogress to date has been made in the 
fast three years. Before that, German 
shipping had faced two major obstack 
(1) wartime destruction, which reduced 
the German ficet to 120,000 | ind 
(2) Allied occupation restrict he 
last of these restrictions was lifted in 
195l1—and that marked the beginning 
of the big German maritime push. The 
tonnage of the German merchant ma 
rine jumped from 730,000 to its present 
2-million mark. 

While this leaves Germany 
place in total tonnage—behind the U.S., 
Britain, Norway, France, and Japan 
the Germans don’t expect this ranking 
to hold for long. They're only 700,000 
tons off the Japanese mark and 1.6 
million behind the French. 


in sixth 


Volkswagen Debut 


Volkswagen wr ha 
local 
In five-column, page-long 
. Ulloa, a Havana distributor for 


The German 
made its Cuban debut through 
newspapers. 
ads, i 
Packard Motor Car Co. since 1913, an 
nounced that he was giving up his 
Packard franchise to handle the Ge 
man baby cars. 

Ulloa’s ad proclaimed that the era 
of big, high-priced cars was on the way 
out in Cuba. As far as Ulloa was con 
cerned, he couldn’t see anything but a 
Volkswagen in the Cuban motorist’: 
future, 

Packard, for its part, says it 
dealers to improve its competitive posi 
tion in Cuba. Its new dealer is Im 
portadora Nacional Rampe, S. A., which 
—under the name of Sante Motors Co 
—was formerly one of the largest Buick 
dealers in Cuba. 


hanged 





ALL ASHORE whistle blows as French liner Antilles sails out of Houston—with a bunch of well-heeled Texans on 2-day cruise. 


French Line Discovers that 





EATING habits shock the crew. Texans pass up the line’s French RELAXING on deck is popular after a strenuou of deck tennis 
delicacies, forego choice wines in favor of bourbon. or shuffleboard. The first luxury cruise out of Houston since 1937, 
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AT SEA Texans carry on the legend that Texas is wherever a Texan happens te be. They even condition the ship to sombr 


Texas Knows No Borders 


(Story continues on page 
An a 





the liner Antilles was designed for de luxe travel. Prices ran from SIGHTSEEING at ports of call is fun, but Texans boast that they 
$330 to $1,800 a passenger. have just as good—even better—at home. 
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new capital without 
new stockholders!! 


IT CAN BE a heartbreaking situation 
when, after years of work and loyal sup- 
port by original stockholders, a company 
must find working capital by taking in 
new stockholders. Family or individual 
holdings are diluted, control can be 
shifted and even the company’s ability 
to obtain necessary credit reduced. 


HELLER COMMERCIAL FINANCING pro- 
grams have been the answer for many 
businesses faced with the problem of 
inadequate operating funds. You use 
our funds to meet your requirements 
without having to meet maturities—in 
effect, as capital. Heller commercial 
financing fills the void without exercis- 
ing control over management or par- 
ticipation in profits. 


THE CONVENIENCE and adaptability of 
our services is recognized nationally as 
we supply in excess of $500,000,000 
annually to industry. 


TO LEARN THE FACTS about this un- 
usual service, write for a free copy of 
our brochure Operating Dollars for 
Every Business. You are also invited to 
consult us, by letter or in person, about 
specific financial problems. There’s no 
obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 


105 W. Adams Street 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


10 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Texas Goes Cruising 


(Story starts on page 124) 


When a bunch of Texans put out to 
sea, they just naturally take Texas 
along with them. At least, that’s the 
impression the crew of the French 
Line’s new luxury liner, the SS Antilles, 
had when the ship ended its 12-day 
cruise back at Houston this week. Dur- 
ing the trip old French traditions of fine 
dining and wining were tossed over- 
board in favor of native Texan customs. 
Cowboy belts replaced the time-honored 
cummerbund. And even the mess boy 
found he’d been promoted to the ranks 
of “pahdnuh.” 

It all happened when French Line 
officials decided that the time was ripe 
to tap the potentially rich cruise market 
of the Southwest. For years, they had 
been drooling over tales of the high- 
wide-and-handsome spending ways of 
Texas tycoons. Until this year, how- 
ever, the line hasn’t had enough cruise 
ships to handle its regular business, let 
alone branch into Texas. 
¢ Promotion—The French Line, leav- 
ing no stone unturned in its efforts to 
promote the initial cruise, turned its 
charm on local travel agents. A few 
davs before the cruise started, it invited 
125 Texas and California travel agents 
to Houston to see the Antilles first- 
hand. The line even flew one group 
there by chartered plane. 
¢ Dream Come True—For Houston, 
which had been pestering the French 
Line for years to inaugurate such a serv- 
ice, the line’s decision was a big deal. 
Not since 1937 had a luxury cruise 
sailed out of that port. But with two 
new ships this winter, the line set up 
four trips for the Antilles—three of 
them slated for the New Orleans trade, 
and one for Houston. New Orleans is 
already an established cruise port, the 
line figures. But Houston is a natural 
for West Coast passengers who other- 
wise would have to travel to New York 
to embark. 
¢ Luxury Plus—The first cruise, which 
touched at Havana, Curacao, Vene- 
zucla, and Port-au-Prince, went all out 
to lure the state’s multimillion-dollar 
trade. The Antilles, a new, sleek, 20,- 
000-tonner built especially for cruising 
in warm waters, boasts two swimmin 
wt bars, luxury salons, and about 4 

‘rench chefs. Two-thirds of the rooms 
are air conditioned. Tariffs range from 
$330 to $1,800. 

To make the cruise luxury-plus, the 
line decided to limit the number of 
ary to 400 (the ship normally can 
1andle 700). 

Since only 214 signed up (about 
65% of them were Texans), there was 
no complaint about poor service. The 
ship’s crew of 400 waited on them hand 


and foot. And as laryngitis is practically 
unknown in Texas, the crew learned a 
lot about Texas and Texan habits. 

But French ideas suffered 

The French idea of serving 

entrees at dinner—a fish and a meat 
course—went over with dull thud. 
The chefs found the engers big 
steak and chicken eaters, had many calls 
for such Texan gourmet delights as 
black-eyed peas and barbecu The 
French T-bone without t . (French 
chefs take the bone out nfused most 
Texans. 
¢ Tsk-Tsk!—What ro | the crew 
most, however, were the unorthodox 
drinking habits of passen Waiters 
blanched visibly when choice red and 
white wines—traditional French Line 
dining tables—went by t board, and 
the Texans started bringing their own 
bottles of hard liquor to the table. 
Bartenders did not rally til it became 
obvious that Texan ba: 
cidedly Texas-size. 
e At Home A-Sea—In contr 
ings from the more co! itive East, 
this cruise got off to a fast start. As one 
of the ship’s officers d, “On our 
cruises out of New Y¢ 10st people 
sit around stiffly the first ht out, siz- 
ing up the other pas But on 
this cruise, they wer« oping it up 
like everybody aboard was their long lost 
brother the first night 

In no time at all, th is speak- 
ing a Texanized versi f French— 
much to the delight of t rew. But 
after a few days out, w! the Texans 
had adjusted themselves to the ship— 
and vice versa—the crui ttled down 
into the familiar patt wimming, 
deck tennis, shuffleboa ill dav, and 
partying at night. 

In port, local merch 

Texans acted like oth Lise 
gers. They loaded up ligator bags 
and belts, Scotch, Cuban rum, imported 
woolens and silks, cam quipment, 
and cigars. 
e Easy Sell—Back home, the Texans 
fairly oozed enthusiasm. Most of them 
apparently had had a time. And in spite 
of the poor showing pa rwise, Guy 
de Berc—general agent of the French 
Line for the U.S. and Canada—thinks 
the Antilles cruise will given from 
Houston again next | He figures 
that there’s no boost ke a Texan 
booster, and that the |i vill be able 
to capitalize on word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing. 

He may have something there. As 
one Texan reported, “I knew everything 
would be O.K. aboard after I heard 
that French orchestra play Deep in the 
Heart of Texas.” 
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Also:ieading manufacturers of commercial and 
conveyors, vertical filing systems, 
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nance costs way own. The ‘ 1 construction of 
and theirexelusive Vinylite Primer pia finish assure abs: 
nance. Infrequent washing with ‘and water — at a « 
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Invest in MOBILWALLS. They pay for themselves. 
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Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canadas First Sank Coast-te- Coast 


San Francisco: 333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative'’s Office: 38 South Dearborn Street 


Head Office: Montreal 
600 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ... RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


New York: 64 Wall Street 
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Export-Import Bank p; 
lion in new loans in 
$300-million balance of 
to Brazil taking a lion 
brought the total that 
lent since 1934 to $4 
Venezuelan cement 
paid an Ex-Im $3-mil 
years ahead of the di 
Venezolana de Cement 
loan made possible the 
annual capacity from 
691,000 tons. 


Westinghouse Electric 
$770,C00 contract for 
power transformer ever 
underbid by two foreis 
the American Elin ( 
based, and the English | 
& Trading Co. Int 
Westinghouse received t 
of its greater experienc: 
specified type of transfo 
the electrical industry 
house and General Ek 
complaining about inc: 
chases abroad (BW—D 

e 
Argentina, busy wooin, 
(BW—Jan.9'54,p112 
cruit. Capehart Argent 
was formed last week 
tional Telephone & 1 
and Argentine inter 
basis. Production is 
including TV sets and 

* 
Belgian businessmen, 
American markets, pla 
exhibition for Mexic: 
ruary. Electrical and 
tries will get top bill 
the Belgians will be f 
Germans, who plan t: 
in a three-week stand 
p71). 

« 
Minnesota Mining & Mi! 
ting up operations in S 
A new subsidiary will 
3M’s line of abrasives 
this month. 

2 
Safari: Austria will t: 
West African trade thi 
mobile trade exhibitio: 
Ib. of Austrian sampk 
ery, drugs and chemi 
being carried by a th: 
now touring Nigeria 
man businessmen ha 
year agreement with | 
mineral resources in tl 
the country. Two | 
Firestone Rubber and R 
are now the leading 
in Liberia. 
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Sketched in a Suite 


at the Waldor{-Astoria 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


In New York 
THe Warpvorr-Asroria 
Tue Ptaza ano Tue Roosevett 


In Washington, D. C 
Tue Mayr.tower 


In St. Louis, Mo 
Tue Jerrerson 


In Columbus, Obio 
Tue Desnier Hitton 


In Fort Worth and £1 Paso, Texas 
Tue Hivton Hore 


In San Bernardino, California 
Arrowhead Sprincs 


In Chicado 

Tue Conran Hitton 

and THe Parmer House 
In Los Angeles 

Tne Town House 

In Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton Bittmors 

In Albuquerque, New Mexicg 
Tue Hitton Horet 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Canise Hivtow 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Castectana Hivton 


The Key 4 to 


Business f vestige 


Successful businessmen 

value the prestige associated 

with staying at a Hilton Hotel 

Whether holding conferences 

in the gracious surroundings of 

their hotel room or contacting 

clients at their offices, they find a Hilton 

address enhances their business standing 

The convenient locations, modern accommodation 
and distinctive character make Hilton Hotels the 


ideal headquarters for men and women 


Hefel, 


ra 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO | 





America and its railroads 
grew big and strong together 











THIS BRIDGE of t! 
look a trifle spindly | 
i — but, reme vy er, th 


hw’ aN = i hl poses mm "Fans “4 " y ; the goods for an eat 


re als, .. AND 
THEY'RE BOTH 
STILL GROWING! 


During the last cent 
fast and so did it 


nowhere ne ar the 


~ . , et day's giants! 


sources of raw mat 
covered it took the 
them where they we 
and better ways of n 

developed the railr 
products of growing 
eager consumers. T} 

and cities sprang 


was there to serve the 


In 1954 America’s 
growing in strength 
records ot efhe len 
Today railroads 
more miles than 
transportation cor 
average charge Is 
any other form of ¢g 
tion. Yes, this railroad 
assurance that, in t 
ica will be stronger 


and more prosper 


TODAY'S BIG TRAINS — some a. Rectiiation 0 Af 
10,000 tone roll safely over such : eee §= = =6American Railroads 


10,000 tons — roll safely over such 
bridges as this. The railroads’ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


heavy-duty steel highwavs are built < " 
g * TD <1 
and maintained by the railroads — : ~ » You'll 
{ a sit 
without expense to the taxpayers. “ THE RAILR 
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There is no disagreement in the West as to the importance of nex! 
week’s Big Four meeting in Berlin. But there are two widely separaicd 
schools of thought as to where Berlin’s importance really lies: 


* There is the view, which State Dept. officials are taking this week, that 
Berlin will be the scene of the most critical East-West propaganda bati\« 
since the cold war began. 


* Then there is the feeling, more common in Europe than here, tha‘ 
Berlin will be the first of a series of negotiations to liquidate the cold wa: 


According to the first school, what’s at stake in Berlin is the European 
Defense Community and West German rearmament, EDC will be killed if 
the Russians win the propaganda battle. EDC will go through if we win it 
It’s as simple as that. 


The battle at Berlin will go something like this, says school No. 1: 


Molotov will try to sell the French a Soviet Monroe Doctrine, Europe 
for the Europeans. Germany would be unified, without free elections, and 
neutralized. Western Europe as a whole would be guaranteed against 
Soviet imperialism by a series of nonaggression pacts. Molotov might tr 
to bait the hook for the French with hints of a settlement in Indo-China, talk 
of more East-West trade, and perhaps even an Austrian peace treaty. 


Dulles’ job will be to hold the French in line, try to convince them that 
the Russian plan means eventual Communist domination of the continent 
He will argue that no cold war settlement is possible in Europe until the 
Russians agree to unify Germany on the basis of free elections. 


Once set up, an all-German government must be free to choose its 
own alliances. Unless Molotov agrees to that at Berlin, EDC must go 
through. 


The second school ‘doesn’t deny that Molotov will make a play for 
France. But it thinks the Soviet foreign minister knows he can’t get very 
far today with such tactics, 

The real problem for Russia today, if it is to ease international tension 
and concentrate on its own problems, is to liquidate its position in Germany 
Therefore, at some stage in Berlin, Molotov will have to discuss serious!) 
the problem of unifying Germany on terms the West Germans can accep. 
Also, he will want the conference to end on a note of agreement—at leas! 
that the Big Four will discuss compromise proposals on Germany at a 
later conference. 


The British and French, even the West Germans, have been working on 
compromise proposals for a German settlement, 


One idea is that the country might be unified gradually. The first step 
might merely be a lifting of the Iron Curtain so that trade can move 
freely. 


There’s an unofficial West German scheme that tackles the security 
problem in a politically unified Germany by suggesting a four-way division 
of the country: 


° West of the Rhine there would still be Allied forces. 
* Between the Rhine and the Elbe EDC forces would take over. 
* From the Elbe to the Oder there would be a neutralized zone. 
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The Eisenhower Administration has flatly rejected the idea of se 
surplus butter to Russia at the world price. 


The decision was largely a matter of U.S. domestic politics. 
Administration feared an explosive protest from American consumers 
sold tax-purchased butter to the Russians at 20¢ less a lb. than the 
price. This fear overruled the pressure from the farm bloc to get ri 
the surplus. : 

But there was a foreign policy angle im the decision, too. D 
figured it this way: A U.S. Soviet butter deal would open the flood ¢» 
to East-West trade. Better wait to see how the Russians behave at Be: 


The Russians already are doing their best to woo British busin 
Next week 30 Britons are due to leave om a sales mission to Moscow 


They'll represent shipbuilding, auto making, electrical equipm 
machine tools, generators, sugar and flour milling machinery, food pro 
ing equipment, electronic tubes, tanning supplies. 


Many of the firms involved have already had talks with Soviet t: 
officials in London. 


These Britons expect smooth negotiations in Moscow. And chances 
good that considerable business will be done. 


Here’s how some British businessmen, with recent experience in ¢ 
ering with the Russians, describe the procedure: 


A London-based Soviet trade emissary approaches a firm. He may } 
specifications (often expressed in German terms), sometimes makes a | 
tour. Most Soviet trade missions abroad have little discretion, forv 
everything to the home office. 


Then the British firm may receive an invitation to Moscow. 1! 
visitors find highly competent officials, speaking perfect English, fam 
with British specs. They insist on the highest possible quality and all 
latest gadgets. Price doesn’t seem important—save for a last-minute s 
of haggling, which the Russians seem to enjoy. 


If the salesman refuses to budge, the contract is signed anyway. 


Britons are coolheaded traders; most realize that this kind of sweetn 
and light may only be temporary. But they’re anxious to give it a whir 
For the time, they think the outlook is for continuing friendliness ‘ 


Soviet buyers—directed not only at Britons but perhaps, after Berli: 
American businessmen as well. 


Add these Soviet trade notes: Some 2,700 tons of kerosene have arr 
in Bombay in a Soviet tanker. It’s the vanguard of 40,000 tons of Iron 
tain oil products due under the recent India-Russian trade agreemen' 


Philippine manganese miners are worried about Russian compet: 
in their Japanese market, The Soviets are offering big tonnages of | 
grade ore at rock-bottom prices. 
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THe ROOTS 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


Grow or die! 


It is the inescapable law of business. 
Yet, some grow, some do not. 
Why? 
There are roots of growth that must develop 
after the business is born. Call them a 
goal, A destiny. An insistence on success. 
They usually-start within one man, 
Soon they are part of the structure. 
Reichhold Chemicals began with 
_ such a goal. To replace, by chemical 
» “synthesis, many of the undependable 


‘~ , /natural substances hitherto used 
by industry. 


It was pioneering. But it shortly made 
a >» Reichhold the world’s largest producer 
_, of synthetic resins. 


lere was success that bred growth. 
th that fostered expansion into 
>» mew fields, new uses for synthetic resins, 
A the production of basic chemicals 
ior industry. 

day, with 31 plants in this country 
' Gnd abroad, Reichhold continues 
F ce i Ted growth, almost as a 


exercises. 


If you'd like to acquaint yoursel{ with the Reichhold 
story, write on your company letterhead for a free copy 
of the RCI booklet “The World of Resins”. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, Inc, S525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


95 PLANTS AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLO 











‘ veg 4 } we 

in CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 
There’s nothing like a tailor- 
made suit for fit. Let us set up 
your new plant with a perfect 
fit in site, facilities and floor 
space. 10 to 2,000 acre industrial 
sites are available, some with 
buildings already erected; but 
we'd rather tailor build to fit 
your specific needs. 


IT ALL ADDS UP TO 
LOWER COSTS: 
plenty of power ... industrial sites... 
ocecn shipping . . . fast transportation 
- +. €0-operative community ... natural 
gas... soft water... productive labor 
.- ideal climate ... good living... 


Ask us for proof: 


CHARLESTON 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 
N CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Massachusetts 
In vestors 


‘TT Ust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


The Trustees have de 
elared a special distri 
bution of net long term 
capital gains of twenty 
four eente (80.24) a 
share payable Febru 
ary 10, 1054, in shares 
or cash, to shareholders 

of reeord January 4, 


1054 





ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


January 4, 1054. 








Gap Widens 
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Soft Goods 
Shares 
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Heavy Industries Get Nod 


‘This week, the stock market pushed 
upward to the highest levels since last 
May, as the nation’s big manufacturers 
prepared for a year of competitive sell- 
ing. 

The strength came on the heels of 
announcement by General Motors that 
it will spend $1-billion—possibly as 
much as $14-billion—in the next two 
years on production facilities “to meet 
the needs of an expanding market.” 

On the news, GM became Tuesday's 
second most active stock, and it closed 
at $63.87 a share, up $1.75 on the 
day. Chrysler declined 25¢ to $59.25. 

The market bulls are counting on 
the fact that heavy spending, such as 
GM’s, will help business generally. 
Capital expenditures will be translated 
into work for construction men and 
machinery makers, as well as better 
GM productive facilities 

But the year will be competitive. 
Henry Ford II has already proclaimed 
that he is out to push Ford production 
ahead of Chevrolet, the industry leader. 
In the kind of competition that’s build- 
ing up now, investors think the heavy 
industries will fare best. 
¢ Chart Reading—The market's interest 
in capital expansion plans shows up in 
relative behavior of the different kinds 


of stocks. As the chart ws, the 
capital goods (hard go lex com 
piled by Standard & | is about 

2% over the low le last Sep 
tember, while the « r good 
(soft goods) index du the im 
period has advanced on 

There’s still some qu 
what all this means. 11 
the stock market’s re 
depressed levels of last 
impressive enough yet t 
start of a trend. 

They claim that the 
dustry is clouded, that : 
elapse before the cour 
1954 can be accuratel) ( 

The bulls retort tl ilread' 
ample evidence that t d good 
producers will set the | r the pe 
riod just ahead 
¢ High Rate Assumed 
industrial activity doe: ne up to 
record-setting 1953, mar contend 
factory production stan id chance 
of equaling 1952, which econd 
best year in history. Su itv would 
assure a high rate of op for many 
of the basic heavy ind: such as 
iron and steel, building 1 ials, chem 
icals, and electrical eq ent. And 
price trends of stocks to indicat 
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that many investors accept this view. 

The consumer goods industries, the 
bulls add, have been enjoying bonanza 
times for many years. Sales cs been 
boosted by the demand for automobiles, 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
other items that was pent up during 
the war. Many investors feel that future 
sales of new automobiles, radio and 
television sets, some household appli- 
ances, and other consumer durables will 
be governed more largely by replace- 
ment requirements. e sales total in 
these categories could drop. 

Moreover, the increasing competition 
in many consumer durable lines may 
have its effect on profits. Unit sales 
may be maintained at a high level only 
at the cost of price reductions that come 
out of net profits. 
¢ Defense Cuts—The impact of cuts 


eee. - 


New Issues Show 


Another _Pepemiggene of strength ap- 
peared in the new corporate securities 
market this week as $50-million of cor- 
rang bonds, plus an equipment trust 
oan, two preferred and several common 
stock issues were offered for sale. 

The return of strength began to 
show up last week. Investors not only 
bought $80-million of utility bonds 
and more than $150-million of local 
government issues, but they also cleared 
dealers’ shelves of unsold utilities bonds 
and sharply reduced a floating supply 
of railway equipment trusts that had 
started to build up. 

There were good reasons for the 
trend: 

¢ U.S. Governments advanced un- 
der a wave of buying, with long-term 
issues hitting new highs for 1953-54. 

¢ The feeling in Wall Street is 
stronger than ever that interest rates in 
general will slip further, making the re- 
turn on debt issues being sold today a 
bargain that may not soon return. 

¢ The proposal in Washington to 
modify the double taxation of dividends 
-and hopes for a reduction in corpora- 
tion income tax rates—have created a 
strong possibility of a shift from debt 
issues to equity offerings for the raising 
of corporate funds. 

These factors have increased the in- 
terest of investors—particularly the in- 
stitutions—in current offering of cor- 
porate bonds. 

«Money to Place—Institutional in- 
vestors, of course, are also irifluenced by 
the fact that they have dollars continu- 
ously rolling in for which they must 
find income-carning homes. The big 
insurance companies, the pension funds, 
and many mutual funds get today’s in 
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in defense spending, of course, would 
be felt not only by the steel producers 
and munitions makers but also by con- 
sumer goods producers, such as the auto 
and electrical equipment companies, 
which also turn out defense work, 

The Pentagon has indicated that out- 
standing Army orders will be down to 
$5-billion by June 30 of this year, com- 
pared with around $8-billion at present. 
That, of course, is just the Army. It 
does not include Air Force and Navy 
arms contracts. And on July 1, the 
start of a new fiscal year, the defense 
chiefs can start spending arms appro- 
priations voted by Congress for the next 
12 months. 

Most people agree that demand for 
civilian goods, rather than arms orders, 
will decide the fate of consumer goods 
business in 1954. 


New Strength 


coming cash invested as quickly as possi- 
ble—for another stack of dollars will be 
rolling in tomorrow. 

This week’s largest offering was a $30- 
million issue of Ohio Edison Co. bonds; 
second largest was $20-million of Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co, bonds. In 
the railroad sector, there was an offering 
of a little over $5-million of Great 
Northern Railway certificates. 

The senior stock offerings included 
40,000 shares of $100 a Bh stock 
of lowa Illinois Gas & Electric Co. and 
200,000 shares of $20 par value pre- 
ferred of General Telephone Co. of 
California. 

Common stocks for sale this week 

were first offered to shareholders. They 
included 318,000 shares of Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., 340,000 
shares of Fire Assn. of Philadelphia, 
150,000 shares of Western Casualty & 
Surety Co. and 49,605 shares of Harris- 
Seybold Co, 
* Index Rise—Underlining the grow- 
ing belief that lower interest rates may 
not be far off, the bonds comprising the 
Dow-Jones municipal bond index last 
week rang up their biggest price jump 
since last October. The yield of the 
20 bonds, as a result, now averages 
2.48%, compared with 2.52% a week 
earlier. The yield of this index today 
is only a shade above the 1953 lowest 
average yield figure of 2.45% recorded 
a little over a year ago. 

The tax-exempt bond market last 
week absorbed a record 29 new major 
issues totaling $150-million. All were 
taken readily except a $50-million offer- 
ing of State of California veterans’ aid 
bonds, which proved quite sticky at the 
start. 





motor design 
problem? 


... Maybe one of these 


REULAND “specials” 
will solve it! 


FLUID- 
SHAFT 
enael. 


Motor with internal fivid coupling. Provides 
smooth load acceleration. More compact than 
separate motor and coupling. Assures perfect 
alignment. Will start heavier loads than stand- 
ard motors of same horsepower. Used on 
cranes, conveyors, mixers, etc. 


RIGHT - 
ANGLE 
MOTOREDUCER 


Consists of Reviand motor end worm gear 
reducer, Provides unlimited mounting versa- 
tility. Permits use of 1 high speed and 2 slow 
speed power-take-off shafts, if desired. Ideal 
for designing into cramped quarters. Also 
available with Fluid-Shaft drive motor. 


THROUGH: SHAFT MAGNETIC BRAKE 


’ 


Ve ee | | 
cM ih 


“Doughnut” type design allows extension of 
shaft entirely through brake. Permits use of 
TWO output shafts per motor. Can be mounted 
on the input or output shafts for both) of Fluid- 
Shaft motors and motoreducers. Only 6 major 
parts...self adjusting... half usual length 


OVER 600 SPECIAL ELECTRIC MOTOR DESIGNS 
There is a good chance the 
Reuland “library of specials 
contains a unit already tailored 
to your needs. Its availability 
will save development work and 
put you in production faster. 
Write today, outlining your 
particular problem, No obliga- | 
tion, of course. 


REULAND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


WESTERN DIV.—Athambra, Calif. « EASTERN Div 


| 


Howell, Mich 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PARTIAL AGREEMENT: “. . . contains 
some minor improvements, but—” AFL's 
president, George Meany. 


PROTEST: “. . . 
even worse than it now is.” 
counsel, Arthur Goldberg. 


would make Taft-Hartley 
CIO’s general 


ATTACK: “. . . piddling amendments won’t 


make a slave law palatable 
United Mine Workers pr 


John L. Lewis, 


lent. 


T-H Changes: Little Excitement 


Congress comes to grips with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposals for revising 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act next week—but 


without any real enthusiasm for amend 


ing the labor law this clection year. 

The President’s recommendations for 
reinforcing the “basic objectives” of the 
act were a sharp compromise between 
the views of those who want to tighten 
the law and those who would relax it. 
Because the White House cut down 
the middle, its proposals made nobody 
happy, and nobody really mad. 

Labor found the President’s proposals 
better than expected—some changes, 
leaders agreed, would “mitigate” a * 
restrictive provisions of the present law. 
It disagreed with other recommenda- 
tions, particularly the strike vote. And 
it said that the ultimate result might 
be to “make the Taft-Hartley act even 
worse than it now is.” 

Industry, which had feared a more 
pro-labor approach by the Administra 
tion, was generally pleased by the Presi- 
dent's proposals. ‘Those on free speech, 
states’ rights, the secret strike ballot, and 
a study of health and welfare plans were 
widely hailed as “improvements” in the 
law. But management was wary of what 
it considered to be moves to weaken 
present secondary boveott restrictions. 
And it voiced other disappointments 
and “honest differences YI opinion” 
over parts of the message. 

The lack of a wholehearted accept- 
ance of the President’s reccommenda- 
tions by either labor or management is 
certain to be reflected in Congress. 
¢ Smith Bill—Shortly after President 
Kisenhower submitted his long-awaited 
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Taft-Hartley recommendations to Con- 
gress last week (BW-—Jan.16'54,p26), 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.), 
Senate Labor Committee chairman, 
dropped an omnibus bill into the Sen- 
ate hoppers. It proposed revision of 
Taft-Hartley along the general lines out- 
lined by the White House. 

It still isn’t clear whether this is ac- 
tually an Administration bill or merely 
Sen. Smith’s conception of what the 
White House wants. The answer to 
that might come next Monday, when 
the Senate Labor Committee opens 
Taft-Hartley hearings. 

The committee is slated to hear from 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
early in the week, probably first. 
Mitchell made clear last weck that he 
supports the White House proposals, 
but with this personal reservation: He 
believes there should be “extended de 
bate and analysis” on the strike-vote 
proposal (page 168) while others should 
be enacted immediately 

The proposal for government-con- 
ducted polls in every strike is generally 
traced to Secretary of Commerce Sin 
clar Weeks, who has _ specifically 
praised the election proposal. The Sen 
ate Labor Committee has _ invited 
Weeks to testify before it later in the 
hearings, presumably to give the 
Administration’s viewpoint on the 
strike-vote proposal. 

Sen. Smith hopes to limit the com- 
mittee hearings to pro and con state- 
ments on the President’s recommenda- 
tions—particularly the strike vote. He 
says the committee last vear heard 
testimony on evervthing clse in the 
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HOPE: “We hope that Congress will close 
the loopholes.” U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s R. L. Bowditch. 


RESERVATIONS: “. . . on some changes 
we have an honest difference of opinion.” 
NAM’s H. C. McClelland. 


Otherwise, minority members Oppose 
broadening the free-speech rights of 
employers, and think the President's 
secondary-boycott proposals should go 
even further. 
¢ In the House—So far, the Senate is 
carrying the ball on Taft-Hartley re 
visions. However, House Speaker 
Joseph Martin and Majority Leader 
Charles Halleck expect a T-H amend- 
ment bill will be the first major legisla- 
tion to reach the House floor—possibl; 
sometime in February. 

Rep. Samucl McConnell (R., Pa.), 
the House Labor Committee chairman, 
isn’t that optimistic. The President's 
proposals, he contends, are “certainly .. . 
the basis for working out a good bill.” 
But he wants to deal more extensivel 
with national-emergency provisions of 
T-H, and he wants other tightening. 
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Twin Disc Marine Reverse a 
Reduction Gears, (with fluid 
drive optional), and front Powe 
Take-Offs, transmit power 
leading work boat fleets—nort! 
east, south ond west. 
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” YORAULIC ORIVES 


e lon hrs oe 
Engineered to meet specific power transmission re- * 
quirements, Twin Disc drives are backed by 

unequalled service to keep machinery 
running profitably. 


UTCH COMPANY, Rac 


SRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS AMGELES « MEWARK + MEW OBLEAHS © « 





Bee Bone 


3 specials... 


ak 


1 special 


Qik Qik 


2 standards 


Which 3 you buy 


can make your 


competitors happy 


It’s a fact that most of the jobs 
in the average shop don’t require 
lathes or drills with every feature 
in the book, It is also a fact that 
standard Cincinnati Lathes and 
Drills can do this average class 
of work as well as any lathe, re- 


gardless of cost. 


Now if you're planning to buy, 
say three lathes or drills, doesn’t 
it make sense to buy one expensive 
machine with all the trimmings 
and two Cincinnatis? The differ- 
ence in cost is considerable. 

WANT PROOF... write. on 
your letterhead, for a copy of 
Vanagement Facts About Lathes. 


cincinnat 
ee 


3218 DISNEY, CINTI. 9, OHIO 
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Firing Communist Employees 


Almost always you will need the cooperation of the 
union. And it isn't always the left-wing unions that offer most 
resistance to a discharge or suspension. 


Most unions are vehemently opposed 
to congressional probes into possible 
Communist influences in labor’s ranks. 
They're also against investigation of 
Communist infiltration, through unions, 
into industrial plants. 

This raises a real problem for em- 
ployers faced with the possibility of 
such investigations. The employer must 
have union cooperation in getting rid 
of Communists (BW—Jan.16’54,p31). 
Many a company couldn’t fire even a 
known Communist without violating its 
labor agreement. That's because rela- 
tively es contracts recognize com- 
munism as cause for discharge. The 
suspension or firing of a worker who re- 
fused to testify before a congressional 
committee could start a hot labor-man- 
agement controversy, if the union didn’t 
go along. 
¢ Answers—There are signs, though, 
that the problem may not be so tough 
as it seems. Quick and concrete action 
has already come from one union 
quarter. Following close on the an- 
nouncement of General Electric Co.’s 
program for discharging “all admitted 
Communists, spies, saboteurs” (BW — 
Dec.19’53,p29), two key locals of the 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ets (CIO), District 4, in Newark, did 
something unusual. They sent circulars 
to their members advising them to co- 
operate with Sen. McCarthy’s investi- 
gators, 

The two locals, 400 and 447, repre- 
sent emplovees at Federal Telecom- 
munication Laboratories in Nutley, 
N. J., and at Federal Telephone & 
Radio Co.’s plant at Clifton, N. J., 
respectively. 

“Tt will be in the best interests of the 
union,” their circular said, “if . 
people called to testify answer all ques- 
tions put to them openly and freely.” 

The local officers wanted it made 
clear that they didn’t necessarily en- 
dorse McCarthy’s techniques. But they 
added: “We feel that conditions have 
reached the point where the emplov- 
ment security of the members of our 
union may be seriously jeopardized by 
the attempt on the part of any individ- 
ual to conceal or withhold information— 
whether on ideological or practical 
grounds. We must show the public 
that we have nothing to hide and that 
our union does not advocate the use of 
the Fifth Amendment as a refuge for 
Communists.” 
¢ Policies—Most 


stitutions have 


unions’ con- 


pro- 


major 
long contained 


hip or office 
Nazis, and 


visions forbidding mem! 
to Communists, Fascist 
adherents of other sub or totali 
tarian groups. But vy find other 
provisions in the constitutions of such 
left-wing unions as the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union, the Internationa! Fur & Leather 
Workers’ Union, and the United Pub 
lic Workers of Ameri Such provi 
sions usually open un 
to all employees in th« 
less of sex, race, nationality 
belief or affiliation 

Actually, unions ten make their 
decisions about Com nists on a 
purely local basis—regardless of con 
stitutional provisions 

One company in the Midwest re 
ports that even a local of the left-wing 
farm equipment workers’ union (a divi 
sion of the United Fl 1] Workers) 
has, on request, coop | in getting 
rid of a suspected Communist em 
ployee. The employ 1S 
eased out of his job fo: ons not os 
tensibly connected with communism. 

By contrast, the U;: Automobile 
Workers (CIO)—despite a _ constitu- 
tional prohibition agai membership 
for Communists and vowed anti 
Communist attitude ften one of 
the toughest for emplo to deal with 
in getting rid of suspected subversives 

Gne emplover reports the extreme 
case of an admitted (¢ 1unist whom 
the company discharged because his 
fellow workers refused work with 
him. Thev had even st to get him 
fired. But the UAW | representing 
the emplovees forced t! ompany to 
take the Communist |} The reason: 
In UAW’s contracts, f in be only 
“for cause,” and membership in the 
Communist Partv is not listed as cause 
The local did not want to give ground 
on this part of its contract 
¢ Other Extreme—But 
report an unusual de 
operation—in fact, | 
munist problems prett 
union. 

Stewart-Warner Cor 
it had no trouble at all getting the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL) to agree to a clause in 
the labor agreement king commu 
nism a cause for discharg¢ 

Stewart-Warner als 
in its contract with t International 
Assn. of Machinists (AFL) that unions 
might find difficult to refuse any em- 


ployer. It provides that the company 


membership 
ndustry regard 
political 


1 + 


how evcr, 
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f union co 
their Com 
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Now... fast, positive bonding 
for cellulose sponge 


If you’re bonding cellulose sponge to metal, plastic, wood 


you can probably get longer product life and faster production 
Armstrong’s D-253 Adhesive. 
This versatile adhesive is so tough it outlasts the sponge it 
With disposable sponge mops, for example, the D-253 bon 
tween the sponge and metal or plastic isn’t affected by constant im 
mersion in boiling, detergent-filled water. The adhesive also has 
enough elasticity to take the frequent bending a mop gets. O! 
course, D-253 makes an equally good bond to wood or fabri 
D-253 is just as practical for your production line. It can b 
plied efficiently by any method. Light-colored D-253 \ 
or discolor pastel sponges or transparent plastic. 
Whatever your cellulose sponge problem—application 
or customer complaints—D-253 can probably help you 
For data on this and other Armstrong's Adhesives, call or writ: 
Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Adhesives Dept., 8001 Indian 
Road, Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, 6965 Decarie Blvd... Montreal! 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES * COATINGS * SEALERS 


Made by the makers of Armstrong Linoleum 
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Without chong- 
ing the naturol 
state of things 
about him, man 
could not live. 


To moke more things 
eveilable for more 
people we must con- 
tinvously instoli new 
ond better tools. 











Only when and as 
production managers 
install more or bet- 
ter tools can living 
improve for all. 























Why Living Improves in America 


Living in the U. S. gets better and 
better. Grandpa had a pot bellied stove. 
Pop stoked coal into a furnace. Junior 
adjusts a thermostat for automatic heat. 
Grandma had a washboard. Mom had 
a washer. Daughter has an automatic 
laundry. 

The reason for these labor-saving 
tools in American homes is the labor-. 
saving tools in American factories. 
When men had only their hands and 
hand tools, it took a work week of 70 
to 80 hours of back-breaking labor to 
earn food, shelter, and clothing. Today, 
with $5,000 to $50,000 worth of modern 
tools, a man earns in 40 hours not only 
these necessities, but also vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, automobiles, TV 
sets, and a thousand other things that 
make life easier and more enjoyable. 

Every time a more productive tool is 
developed and put to use, man is able 
to live better with less work. 

* * 

A case in point is a remarkable new 
saw blade of high speed steel for use 
on metal cutting bandsaws. It will with- 
stand temperatures up to 1100 degrees 
without its teeth losing their hardness. 
As a result it will cut 10 to 12 times 
faster and last 20 to 30 times longer 
than the best blades previously avail- 
able. So great are its capabilities that 
it was necessary to develop entirely 
new, more powerful and sturdier saw- 
ing machines to handle it. 

* « 

The new saw blade is the result of 
years of extensive and costly research 
in the laboratories of The DoALL Com- 
pany. A large investment in equipment 
was required to mass produce it at 
reasonable cost. These expenditures 
were made possible by profits saved 
from previous years. 

This is a typical picture of the Ameri- 
can economic system at work, continu- 
ously developing new tools to increase 
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This new DoALL Automatic Power Saw 
equipped with a new DoALL “Demon” high 
speed steel blade will cut steel, depending 
on the type, ai a rate of 4 to 15 sq. in. per 
minute! 


man’s productivity. This is why living 
improves in America. 
*k ek 

The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, through a nationwide network 
of 38 sales-service stores also supplies 
industry with precision surface grind- 
ers, precision gaging equipment, ground 
tool and die steel, cutting tools and 
various metalworking specialties. 


DéALL 


ON REQUEST: 17”x 22” wall chart 
y Living Improves in America”—an ideal 

for office and shop bulletin boards, 
tains no advertising matter. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
Des Plaines, Iilinois 
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—in buying maintenance paint? 


Is it price or is it cost? Is it what you pay per gallon 
of paint or what you pay for the job? 


Obviously it’s the cost . . . what you pay for the 
job. And that is why it pays to paint with Barreled 
Sunlight. True, you might have to pay a slight 
premium on the gallon price for Barreled Sunlight 
... but that premium earns a great big bonus in sav- 
ings on both paint and labor. 


Barreled Sunlight takes more thinner, as much as 
one gallon of thinner for every five gallons of paint 
... paint that gives you more square 

feet per gallon. Yuu buy less paint. 





SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG NOW... 
For full information on oll Borreled Sunlight 
Maintenance Finishes . . . os well as Barreled 
Sunlight’s new ond edvonced “Engineerea 
Color” Pion ... write today on your ony 
letterhead for this new Barreled ight Cota- 
log. No chorge. No obligation. 


You cut the cost of your paint. But of far greater 
importance, Barreled Sunlight . . . famous for its 
bright, clean, solid hiding...gives you more yard 
age. It covers more area per brush stroke . . 
on much easier and faster. It cuts your labor costs 

. often enough to pay for all the paint used on 
the job. 


. goes 


Yes, and you can prove these points, to your 
profit, with a simple on-the-wall test which our 
representative nearest to you will gladly explain at 
your convenience. Write and he’ll promptly call! 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-A Dudley St., Providence !, R.1. 


Barreled Sunlight 


in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colers, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints... for all types of buildings ... have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 





TRANSFER RECORDS 
THIS EASY WAY 
AND HAVE... 
ECONOMY, 
SYSTEM, 
SArEtY! 


Protect your inactive business records 

with proper storage. LIBERTY STORAGE 

BOXES are constructed of highest test 

corrugated fibre-board. Dust-proof, spill-proof 
protection. Liberty's storage system assures fast- 
finding of any record. Try Liperty soxes for 
quality and low cost, 25 stock sizes. 

Sold by leading stationers. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Record retention chart tells you how long 
to keep specific records 
2 Gives complete information for best 


procedures in record storage LONGSHOREMEN in San Francisco may work on many ships in a sing eek. But, as here, 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


RM | On Docks: Lumping Pay for 








PPRAISAL OF BUILDINGS This is the story of a Pacific Coast erybody takes his tu being dis 
A IL outfit with 150 employees that paid a__ patched from a joint I] 


rel ican Rigg ete al wap em ye wage bill of $83-million in 1953. The resulting conf payroll 
of buildings by use of our Handy Appraisal This unique “employer” is the records used to be a b r’s night 
— Pacific Maritime Assn., a multipurpose mare. A _ contracting re might 
Extensively used and recommended by Offi- ; J pur] se - ? 
cials, Auditors, Engineers, Appraisers and service agency for about 110 steamship hire 15 gangs of long 16 
re oe ee and stevedoring companies from the to a gang, to service 
Real Estate Agencies Canadian to the Mexican border. Re- week. Not only did 
; cipicnts of the big wage plum were pute and issue 240 ks, but 
not, of course, its own staff but the under state law he h e them 
15,000 members of Harry Bridges’ within 72 hours aft fin 
longshore union. ished. In busy ports, t int that 
PMA’s most widely known services every day was payda' 
to maritime employers are collective That’s no longer tr y Friday 
bargaining and labor policy coordina- at 6 a.m., longshorem« t queueing 
tion, both dockside and offshore. Less up at the pay windoy the Ferry 
known is its collective pay system. Building on San Frat Embarca 
Fewer than 750 union longshoremen  dero. By a little past n be 6,500 
have steady jobs, working month in and of them have stream t, flashed 
month out for the same employer. _ identification cards, an picked 
These are largely walking bosses and up a single check for ork per 
cargo checkers. The others, about 95% formed for all emplo the pr 
: — of the labor pool, may work for as many ceding week 
TWO METHODS OF CALCULATION as three or four companies a week. The The same scene i ted, same 
THE CONVERSION THE CUBICAL coastwide average is 2.6 cmplovers a_ day, same hour, at the t ther main 
METHOD CONTENTS METHOD week. Expressed another way, a dock- ports of the Pacific Co > Beach, 
Charts published semi-annually in January man, or holdman, or winch driver, or Portland, and Seattk ear just 
and July and sold as single issues or as po 90 y* 
annual subscription of both issues. Published hatch tender may be hired—and “fired” ended, 815,000 payc! re dis- 
for 20 years, sales are increasing constantly. -more than 100 times a vear tributed in this fashion 
Price singly (January or July issue)........ Pees ) S . Spreading the Work—This rotational ° Legal Maze—Sctting central 
Price subscription (Beth ‘ssues} . employment of interchangeable workers pay system was no sim er. For 
Quatiy peiens oy on someett, among interchangeable emplovers is es- one thing, every state federal law 
eee eee oe ere sential to equitable job distribution in and regulation governin pavment 


MARKEL APPRAISAL CHART CO. the eves of the International Longshore- and the reporting of wa d and tax 


424 DIXIE TERMINAL BLOG. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO : ; 
. men’s & Warchousemen’s Union. Ev- deductions is implicith | to such 
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they’re paid by a single check. 


Many Jobs 


collectivity. Each of these regulations 
had to be amended individually before 
the system reached full flower. And 
the amendments are so worded that it 
seems inconceivable they could benefit 
anybody but PMA. 

Crux of the whole business was the 
union’s attitude. Leaders of ILWU 
regarded a single paymaster as a gain 
for the workers. Under the old system, 
a longshoreman sometimes had to 
trudge the four or five miles of San 
Francisco waterfront from Pier 90 to 
Fort Mason to collect all his checks 
from different employers. 

Every paycheck in those days was 
subject to deductions for Social Security 
and unemployment insurance regardless 
of the worker's total earnings. ‘This 
meant overpayment of these taxes and 
a subsequent claim for reimbursement. 
The Social Security Administration in 
Baltimore handled 10,000 refund claims 
a year from California longshoremen. 
More than half the claims for refund 
filed with the state unemployment office 
in Sacramento were from longshoremen 
¢ Discount—Another evil of the old 
system that troubled union leaders as 
much as the employers was “bouncing 
the brass.” The worker’ got a_ brass 
check from the company when he re- 
ported to help discharge a ship. Three 
days after the job was done, he could 
turn in the brass check for his pay. If 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY=@A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


PAX offers 


a new concept in working methods 


Businessmen by the thousands have installed 
P-A-X, simply to save employees’ time. And 
it does save time — for this automatic in- 
terior telephone system permits everyone 
to get and give facts in seconds whenever a 
question arises! 


But that’s not all; users find that P-A-X 
literally changes working habits! Executives 
and others stay at their desks, where they 
can work and be reached. No need to walk 
to get facts or give instructions. Everyone 
saves energy and confusion — and the sav- 
ings reach startling proportions when meas- 
ured in productive man-hours. 


Many companies just like yours have found 
P-A-X a completely new idea for getting 
things done in less time. Why not call or 
write our distributors for this inside tcle- 
phone story? Automatic Electric Sales Cor- 
poration (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 








PAX = 


AUTOMATIC — ELECTRIE 


PAX is asystem of “ir 
separate from the pul 
and owned by the 

PAX is completely autor 
lishes all “inside’’ ca 
onds, at any time! 

PAX saves on public tel 
switchboard—permits 
omies in rented equiprne 
pax is manufactured by the 
of the automatic telephone 
pax telephones and 
identical in quality wit! 
telephone equipment 


Please send me more infors 
Name 

Firm 

Address 

City. 





he couldn’t wait that » he some- 
times “bounced”’ it at most con- 
venient waterfront n—that is, 
cashed it at a discount n the birth 
of the central pay off ended this 
juicy racket of the sal tavern own 
ers sent a committee | test PMA’s 
interference. 

Central paying tax reporting 
evolved by painful st from a kind 
of statistical center d 17 years 
ago by PMA’s pred« the Water- 
front Employer Assn nain pur 
pose of the original tral Records 
Office was to lump t ges that a 
worker got from sev iployers for 
income-tax reporting 
e New Laws—As ea 1938. both 
the union and the rey employers 
could see advantag« dening the 
CRO into a collecti etup. In 
Southern California front em 
plovers took the leay 1939, while 
Steel mills have looked to Wellman for engineering assistance for more than half a the industry was trying t the legis 
comer: Wellman builds such steel mill products as charging machines, coke pushers, lature to amend the lab: de to permit 
orging manipulators, skip hoists, soaking pit cover carriages, ore and coal ridges ; 3 
and buckets. The Wellman Open Hearth Charging Machine shown feeds measure " 
charges for steel-making into the furnace. Find out how Wellman can help speed your in 1941, and central p California 
ouere Le ma cog cut your costs. The Wellman Engineering Company, 7018 Central longshoring began wit! few weeks. 
: ae & Core. Oregon and Washin lawmakers 
came through several later 

HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT Employers still we ged. how- 
W E | F L M A N SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY ies ies tile Shade. Gor = hn Mente 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS mento, Baltimore, and hington on 
ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS wages and tax deduct One after 

“ANKER-HOLTH" AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS ps the various vent agen 
cies recognized th ncy and 
economy of the cent tem and 
changed the regulatior mit it 

With the old setu; 16 contract 
ing stevedores in Sai co might 


You can Rely ON ees conceivably have to rterh 
5.000 


C ports to Social Securit bout 5 
4 A R A G EB longshoremen—a total 00 names 
and records to be post Baltimore. 
With PMA lumping « rker’s earn 
Air Handling Equipment ings, the postings duced to 
5,000. The same econ f effort was 
achieved in the stat nployment 


office in Sacramento the federal 


EXAMPLE: income tax office 

Ventilating Fans ¢ How It Works—( t 
Saysette, vice-president treasurer of 
.. with capacities ranging from PMA. the w ale int oii. teen 
100 te 700,000 cfm. Advanced design Stay : ’ 

qseuees quiet, highty offident, been reduced to a p ird system 
stable performance ... Clarage heavy- that in the last cight is had to 
duty construction assures absorb less than $40( to break of 
long-lasting economy. fractional penny wag t Gang 
bosses on the dock the hours 


EVIDENCE: worked by cach mat he 
Company timekeeper the appro 


OF AMERICA’S 100 LARGEST priate hourlv rates to t ig sheets. 
CORPORATIONS are users of Clarage 1" ) ; 
, Then PMA and its « USINEeSS 
equipment . . . This wide acceptance ‘ 
: machines take over 


denotes the high quality and reliable 
performance of Clarage products. I'he system has w itations 
for efficiency from gov t agencies 


that have any contact t. Perhaps 
the most flattering t of the 
California Dept. of | rent. The 


The legislature i d the code 








CLARAGE Fan Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN Air Nandilan ee department recogniz« t the em 
ployers had a lively self t, under 


the state’s rigid merit tem, in 
holding unemployment 1 minimum. 


eadqvuerters for 


fitloning Equipment 
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The state has relieved longshoremen of 
the obligation of reporting to a state 
office periodically to qualify for bene- 
fits. saree) the unemployed long- 
shoreman joins the payroll queue on 
Friday morning and in lieu of a check 
receives a PMA certificate for benefits. 
He “cashes” the certificate at the near- 
est office of the Dept. of Emplovment. 
¢ Odds and Ends—Also integrated into 
the central pay system are: advance col- 
lection of vacation pay assessments from 
employers, and collection of 15¢ per 
manhour for pensions and 7¢ for the 
welfare fund. Total cost of the service 
to employers in 1953 was a shade under 
fs¢ per payroll dollar. 

Some members have indicated that 
they couldn’t perform the same serv- 
ice for themselves at twice that cost. 


Merger Rebuffed 


Redcaps' union prefers 
independence to CIO idea of 
internal strength through con- 
solidations. 


Walter Reuther’s long-range plans 
for internal strengthening of the CIO 
got a setback last week. The United 
Transport Service Employees, the red- 
caps’ union, rebelled against a proposed 
merger with the Transport Workers 
Union—Michael J. Quill’s considerably 
larger and stronger organization. The 
redcaps said they will stay autono- 
mous—outside CIO if necessary. 

Reuther believes that CIO and its 
individual unions could be strengthened 
considerably if small unions would 
merge with stronger ones in allied 
jurisdictions. This attitude was a big 
contributing factor to a small-union al- 
liance opposing Reuther’s election to 
CIO‘*s presidency in 1952. Since then, 
Reuther has allayed most fears of forced 
mergers, and has brought into his camp 
many of the small unions that originally 
opposed him. 

lowever, old fears are not entirely 
gone, and small unions will watch the 
outcome of the redcaps’ stand against a 
merger with close interest. 
¢ Surprise—The proposed redcap mer- 
ger was part of one of the “key” mer- 
gers considered within CIO: bringing 
together the 65,000-member TWU 
headed by Quill; the 5,000-member red- 
caps’ umion led by Willard S. Town- 
send, only Negro member of CIO's 
executive board; and the United Rail- 
road Workers, headed by John Green. 
Townsend and the redcaps’ executive 
board agreed to recommend the mer- 
ger to the union. membership, and did 
—only to find strong sentiment against 
giving up the separate organization. 

After the membership poll, UTSE 
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AN COMPETITION BE TOO KEEN? That may seem a 
strange question, with the whole economy en- 
tering a highly competitive era. But we believe 

competition can be too keen if quality is cut 
simply to meet a competitor's lower price. Whenever we see cut-throat “price 
wars” we are reminded of a bit of history some old-timers in the utility gas 
industry should remember. 

Prior to 1900, in several major cities, there were local pioneer gas meter 
manufacturers whose businesses were originated to supply the local utilities, 
and who eventually had the understandable desire to expand. So these local! 
manufacturers would attempt to hold home town business while cutting prices 
in competitors’ home towns, With immediate retaliation, of course. Price 
cuts flew back and forth between these cities like ping-pong balls, but it 
was product quality that took the worst beating. 

Finally the customers—whose basic needs had been forgotten in the heat 
of battle—insisted that the rival meter manufacturers merge and develop a 
safe and substantial instrument which they promised to buy at a price which 
would insure a reasonable profit. All this ultimately resulted in establishment 
of standard industry specifications. Today, although there are far fewer 
meter manufacturers, competition is—make no mistake about it—very keen. 
But I doubt that anyone in the meter business will ever forget the sound 
lesson taught by that early price war: in any business—and all the time 
the Customer is King. Now, with the struggle for business intensifying, 
seems a good time to remember that. 

+ + * 


The first mechanical engineering scholarship to be awarded from a new fund 
established by the president of our subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc., has been 
presented to a Calumet City, Ill., youth. The fund, in memory of William W. 
Crawford, late president of Edward Valves, provides two year full-tuition 
scholarships for one or more winning candidates annually at the Ilinois Institute 
of Technology in Chicago. - : : 

In November and December national advertising of our Delta Power Tool 

Division we featured a dealer's window filled with power tools and urged 

readers to “Pick your year ‘round gift from the Delta Power Too! Window.” 

We also asked our dealers to tie-in with similar windows. We were more than 

a little thrilled, in a pre-Christmas swing through some of our territories, 

ot seeing that dealers had done just that in town after town, with a brisk 

public response. There's always a lot of satisfaction in seeing scales plans 

come alive in the field. And incidentally, Rockwell-built Delta Power Tools 

do make ideal gifts any time of year, even to yourself. 

+ 7 o 


Proper maintenance is becoming an increasingly important factor in holding 
costs down in every branch of industry. To help our taxicab company cus- 
tomers in this respect, we have established the first taximeter maintenance 
schoo! at our Pittsburgh plant. Five-day sessions, held once each month, give 
taxi company maintenance men a thorough grounding in the correct care 
and servicing of Rockwell-Ohmer taximeters, which equip more cabs than 
any other make, 
7 ~ + 

Short facts about Rockwell; The Rockwell Chorus, one of the nation’s 
largest industrially sponsored singing groups, is now in its seventh season. 
In addition to singing at Rockwell plants in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, 
the 40-member chorus puts on many special performances for churches, 
schools and charity benefits . . . We were one of 14 Pittsburgh concerns to 
receive national “Best of Industry” ratings in their respective divisions in the 
13th Annual Report Survey conducted by FINANCIAL WORLD MAGA- 
ZINE—the sixth time in eight years that we’ve been fortunate enough to be 
named among the top three American firms in the metal products division, 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY & 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 








INDUSTRY SUCCEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


4 


gs 3m ean’ 


Assembly operation of new HB-3 loom 











SKILLED, ADAPTABLE PEOPLE 
CONTRIBUTE MUCH TO OUR 
PROFITABLE OPERATION 





says Thomas T. Patton, President 
Hunt Loom & Machine Works, Inc. 
Greenville, South Carolina P | 


“Because of the precision required in our new HB-3 textilé 
loom, our people must be skilled, intelligent and adaptable. 
Our South Carolina employees are exceptional in all these 
requirements and are the major factor in our success and 
our anticipated expansion program.” 


LOCATE Your PLANT with THese 8 ADVANTAGES 


Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Happier, more productive employees 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 

Mild climate 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


l. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. BW-1 Columbia, South Ceroline 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1952 
Dun & Brads mM e 

United States 


20.99 per 10,000 WHERE RESOURCES 


AND MARKETS 


Carolina Ww 


South Corolina 
4.2 per 10,000 





announced that its 

“are going to be adh 
should try to pressur 
a merger, the union 
—drop out of CIO, t 
dent as it was befor 

1942, Townsend ann 
outcome isn't expect 


° URW, Too—Senti 


United Railroad Work 


bers are mostly in the 
vania RR shops, is t! 
redcaps’ union—favor 


tonomy. URW and T" 


held merger meeting 
of CIO but “nothing 
according to URW. |] 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





New members of | 
Committee are R 
Sherman Cooper of K 
ert W. Upton of 
Cooper is considered 
conservative. 

«* 
A rail union shop \ 
right-to-work law, wh 
sory unionism, an On 
ruled last weekend 
held five emplovee: 
Union Pacific union-s! 
railroad brotherhood 

* 
First strike in 50 vea 
tions between Goss P 
Chicago, and Internati 
chinists (AFL) shut 
last week. IAM ask 
pensions, and other 
offered 4¢ to 8¢ rai 
gram, and fringe incr 
go higher. So, for th 
1904, IAM workers st 


te Labor 
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Two OILGEAR Type *'DX"’ Two-Way 
Variable Delivery Pumps with thr 
oo remote control, 

AKE ERIE presses forming bathtubs. 


Kaydon precision bearings help 
make multi-ton hydraulic presses possible 


On huge hydraulic presses with capacities up to 
7000 tons, power control depends on fluid-power 
variable delivery pumps. The better the pump, the 
more versatile, efficient and reliable the press. 
OILGEAR, in designing their famous Power-Pack 
pumps, required high precision, heavy-duty bear 


ings. Like many other manufacturers, they asked 
KAYOON to design and produce special bearings to 
meet their requirements. If you have problems in- 
volving bearings, contact KAYDON of Muskegon 
producers of high-precision bearings that pay off 
in better products, 


THE ENGINEERING CORE 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special 
Bearings: Spherical Roller ¢ Taper 
Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller 
Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular 
Bearings 





...more than just 
a pipe dream 


AWQ, symbol of American 
Welding Quality is a very 
real — and a very serious 
thing to the men in our 

shop. Perhaps AWQ can 
best be expressed as the pride 
these craftsmen have in 
their work. AWQ makes 
each man a critical inspector 
of his own work — be it 
forming, welding, machining, 
assembling — or any one of 
the other jobs involved 

in producing rings, bands, 
and welded assemblies. 


For complete welding and 
machining facilities backed 
up by conscientious 
craftsmanship and know-how 
gained from supplying all 
types of weldments to 
American Industry — write 
us today. Our Product 
Development Division will be 
glad to apply 35 years of 
experience to the study of 
your particular problem. 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO 


380 DIETZ ROAD * 
148 


WARREN, OHIO 





Mansion Goes to Work 
CHICAGO-Up to the days of the 


New Deal, many wealthy Chicagoans 
maintained large country estates in the 
North Shore area (the Lake Michigan 
lakefront north of the city). Lately, 
high taxes and maintenance problems 
have made these vast establishments 
white elephants. Many have been on 
the market for years, with no takers. 

One bar to their sale has been the 
fact that they are all zoned in the high- 
est residential classification. But a new 
era in disposal of the estates may be 
foreshadowed by a recent decision of 
the Lake County zoning board, which 
granted a zoning variance—to limited 
commercial use-to permit the sale of 
one such property. 

The estate that has been sold is 
Philip D, Armour’s 160-acre Tangley 
Oaks, at Lake Bluff, some 20 mi. north 
of Chicago city limits. Purchaser is 
United Educators, Inc., publisher of 
encyclopedias, which will move its ex- 
ecutive, business, and editorial offices 
into the 60-room Tudor-stvle mansion 
(picture) about May 1. 

Sale price is reported at about $500,- 
000. Construction cost of the buildin 
alone, back in 1930, was around $Lmik 
lion. United Educators plans to do as 
little remodeling as possible; has even 
bought some antique furniture to har- 
monize with the oak-paneled rooms. 


Free Advertising? 
NASHVILLE-People who looked 


in Nashville’s newspapers this week for 
the day’s radio or TV programs couldn’t 
find them. The city’s two daily papers, 
the Banner (evening) and the Ten- 


nessean (morning and day), which 
are editorially separate t operate with 
a joint business staff, both discontinued 
ublication of radio a rv 
con 

The papers have off 
logs as advertising at 
to about 194¢ a line 
with 51¢ a line for m 
church ads, and 234¢ 
ment store with the t 
The city’s seven radio | two 
tions refuse to pay 

Silliman Evans, pub! 
nessean, says the rat 
and pointed out in 
“broadcasting is a hig! 
business”—the implicat being that 
the stations could well afford to pay 
The radio men admit t rate is low 
enough now, but fear would go up 
later once the precedent tablished 
They argue that the log gets such huge 
readership that the p should be 
glad to publish it for nothing 


Update 


COLUMBUS, OH1/0-State high 
way officials last week f v got $135, 
000 from the state to 1 preliminary 
surveys for a second Ohio turnpike, to 
run from Cincinnati t ineaut 

Highway Director S Linzell had 
asked the state back September to 
advance him the mone the surves 
But four-to-one appro necded 
from the five-man Stat vard of Con 
trol--and its two GOP members refused 
to go along (BW —Nov.21'53,p136) 
Last week the two reversed their stand 
after both parties’ cau it the cu 
rent special session of legislature 
went on record in favor of the proposal. 
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li Wey You tieure— 
M ite Marchan £/ 


Whatever your figurework requirements, 
there’s a Marchant exactly suited 

to your needs... at a price 

soon repaid in greater 

work output. 


Les Simple! 


Operating a Marchant is 
as simple as child’s-play. 
With a little practice, 
anyone in your office 
can become an efficient 


operator. 4 | & Tt fast! 


Marchant’s quiet, smooth- 

running dial design gives 

you calculating speed 

up to twice that of other 

calculators. 
Dollar for dollar 
Marchant gives you 
more time-saving, built-in 
automatic features with 

guaranteed accurat 
There's a Marchant Man nearby. He's ready to prove — by a free trial on control. 
your own work—that Marchant's your answer...any way you figure! Pee, 


MARCHANT sss. 








Just mail this coupon with your business letterhead to get y« 
free... 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS 
B-1 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 


OAKLAND &, CALIFORNIA 














at dowspted honapowe 


THE master ELECTRIC COMPANY 
hit DAYTON 1, ONO 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Putting off making a will might spell serious financial trouble for your 
JAN. 23, 1954 heirs and dependents. 





It could mean that the very security you have spent your life building 
up for your family may be whittled down or channeled out of the course 
you intend it to follow. The people you hope to help may face an uncertain 
future. 


This is true even if your estate is small, or the transfer of benefits to 
your heirs seems short and clear-cut. The law would almost automatically 
A BUSINESS WEEK direct the distribution of your property among close relatives, to be sure. 
3ut in the process, legal entanglements can cause delays—and cost money. 








SERVICE The importance of wills gets a lot of publicity. Yet the tendency is for 
people to put off doing anything about it. Part of the reason is that they 
don’t like to contemplate their own demise. 


3eyond that, it doesn’t make sense to them—they can’t see why, in a 
simple financial and family situation, the lack of a will might have such 
dire results. 


Some of the legal factors involved will show why: 


If you make a will, you can name your own executor. If you don’t, and 
die “intestate,” there still must be someone to handle the estate. So the 
court appoints an administrator. Essentially, his job is the same as an 
executor’s—he administers the estate according to law. 


But note this: Under the law, several people may have an equal right 
to be appointed administrator. If each person asserts his right, litigation 
and expense to the estate may be involved even before an administrator is 
appointed. 

Moreover, the court may appoint an administrator who is antagonistic 
to the other beneficiaries—those you want most to provide for. For 
example: A second wife may be unfriendly to children by the first wife 
of the decedent. Her administration could be damaging to the children. 


If you draw a will, you can usually excuse the executor of your choice 
from giving bond. A court-appointed administrator is almost universally 
required to be bonded in the amount of the value of the estate’s assets. 


The cost of such a bond—even in a modest-sized estate—may exceed 
by several times the cost of preparing a will. 


Remember that an administrator appointed by a court is limited 
strictly to the laws that regulate the administration of an estate. 


A will can give to an executor broader powers, discretion, and 
authority. 


The same thing applies when infant or incompetent beneficiaries are 
involved. A court-appointed guardian—or other fiduciary—must follow the 
letter of the law. That may work to the beneficiary’s disadvantage. (This 
fiduciary may have to be bonded, thereby adding to the expense.) 

But a will can name a person to hold the property, specify how it is to 
be handled to the best advantage of the beneficiary. Thus a will could 
result in more efficient administration and a saving of expense. 


Your will can be relatively simple. However, the popular idea that a 
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Some states recognize a holographic will (one drawn in your own hand 
writing, even without witnesses). 


But the recognition doesn’t necessarily bar complications. One frus 
trated judge, trying to figure out what one man meant in his will, said 
effect: “Homemade pies are said to be superior. Homemade wil! 
never.” 

To be on the safe side, every will should be precisely drawn and 
legally executed. 


Keep your will up to date. Changes in fortune, births, deaths, marriage 
-——and the law—may call for revision. One example: the marital deduction 
tax laws of 1948, Wills drawn before that time should be revised with that 
provision in mind. It could save a lot of tax money. 


Pua? ASS 
Here’s a reminder from the automobile engine experts on care of you 
car during extreme winter weather: Change the oil every 500 miles. 


The reason is that oil may get contaminated much more easily, becom: 
ineffective as a lubricant in a shorter time during the winter months 
For every gallon of gasoline burned, an engine produces about a gallon o! 
water. This water, plus unburned gasoline from automatic chokes, end 
up in the crankcase. 


Under favorable driving conditions—long distances and fairly high 


speeds—oil temperature goes high enough to carry off water and unburned 
fuel in vapor form. This doesn’t happen at low speeds, or when there i 
excessive idling, starting, and stopping. 


You'll do a lot more of this—and take shorter trips—in cold weathe: 
Thus the water, unburned gasoline, and soot from combustion mix with t 
oil to build up sludge. Sometimes a full pound of such sludge can build up 
in 1,000 miles of driving. 


Remember that dirty oil doesn’t lubricate an engine—it wears it out 
because the dirt acts as an abrasive. Tests show that clean oil cuts wea: 
on an engine between 50% and 75%. 


Lederle Laboratories has a new skin test to show whether or not a 
person is immune to mumps. A positive reaction—in the form of a red 
weal within 48 hours—shows past infection of the virus. Thus the patient 
is now resistant to the disease. 


The skin-test antigen is now on the market for use by doctors. 
——@ 


Keeping your hat from losing its shape—particularly if it has got wet 
is # problem. Even if laid on a shelf with care, it’s likely to wind up 
warped and with a wavy brim. 

A simple hoider called the Keepshape Hat Rest holds the hat i: 
natural manner, so it doesn’t rest on the brim. Made of Polystyrene, it 
sells for $2. 

— 

Note for members of the Diners’ Club: Your credit card will now allow 
you to charge meals and other purchases in about three dozen restaurants, 
hotels, and night clubs in France and Italy. 
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Ana these belts are still on the job! A Texas drilling 
contractor* put them on a compound drive and after 43 months 
he had drilled over 218,970 feet of hole. Since the belts were 
U.S. Rainbow® V-Belts, they were, of course, perfectly 

matched—and operated as a powerful unit every foot of 
the way; did not slip, ran cool. They're doing the same 
job today. This set of Rainbow V-Belts replaced 
another manufacturer's brand that had failed after 
drilling only three wells. 
U.S. Rainbow V-Belts are hard at work not 
only in the oil fields but in every branch of in- 
dustry, transmitting power economically and 
steadily. Available at any of United States 
Rubber Company’s numerous 
distributors or any of the 
25 strategically located “U.S.” 
5° stoteseseeseee District Sales Offices. 


ea eee 
Oe cess. % ctP eae 


o $ o lo } 
Beercens. See sea Or write to our address below. 
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ees $3 Wea tats ati 
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ie “U.S.” Research perfects it 

; “U.S.” Production builds it 
U.S. Industry depends on it 
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~~ UNITED STATES 


0... Corpus Christi, Texas 
RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose ¢ Belting + Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products ¢ Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings * Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products ¢ Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber ¢ Adhesives * Roll Coverings «+ Mats and Maiting 





Finance Experts Have Their Day 


@ In a growing company, the executives will spend 


as much of their time and energy on financing as on pro- 


duction and sales. 


@ Take, for instance, chairman Herbert L. Nichols 


(cover) and financial vice-president W. F. Stanley of South- 


western Public Service Co: 


@ The trick, say Nichols and Stanley, is to keep a 


balance between debt financing and equity financing. They 


do it with liberal dividends. 


Last month, General Motors Corp. 
went to market for $300-million of new 
money to finance its continuing expan- 
sion (BW—Dec.19'53,p68). 

Next month, Southwestern Public 
Service Co. of Amarillo, Tex., will mar- 
ket about $54-million of new common 
stock, in addition to privately placing 
$l2-nillion of bonds with 11 institu- 
tional investors recently. The purpose: 
to finance the company’s continuing 
expansion 

\t a glance, there doesn’t seem to 
be much parallel between the financing 
of the world’s biggest manufacturer, 
with $9,000-million sales a year, and a 
relatively obscure, over-the-counter 
power company with yearly revenue of 
about $29-million. But there’s a close 
connection; the problem of raising 
money for growth 

It's 1 problem shared by many com 
panies tod iy. As a result, financial man- 
agement finds itself in a key position— 
on a par in importance with production 
and sales, the traditional fair-haired 
branches of management. 

* Wanted: Wizardry—Financial man- 
agement today is dealing with methods 
and details that can decide tomorrow’s 
breakeven point and the next day's 
market value of stocks and bonds. It 
must turn over large volumes of money 
for expansion programs and fight for 
every yw of 1% on the interest rate. 

Southwestern Public Service Co. is 
a good case of why financial: wizards 
rank high on management's totem pole. 

“Whether we lke it or not,” says 
board chairman Herbert L. Nichols 
(cover), “companies like ours are com- 
peting for money against the blue-chip 
companies the financial people love. 
When we were setting the rate on our 
new $12-million bond issue, we figured 
we could get the monev for 3.55%. 
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But at that very time, General Motors 
announced its $300-million issue of 
debentures—and we had to pay 3.65%. 

“We don’t sell cars. But we still 
compete with GM.” 
¢ Endless Demand—Nichols figures 
Southwestern’s continuing need for new 
construction at $2-million a month. 
Getting this money most cconomically 
is an around-the-year job for Nichols 
and his financial vice-president, W. F. 
Stanley. 

In choosing your method of financ- 
ing, you have to consider such things 
as the growing influence of institutional 
funds (BW—Jan.2’54,p55), the long-run 
trends of capital needs and of business 
activity, the happiness of the stockhold- 
ers, and the confidence of the bond- 
holders. 
¢ Variety of Ways—There’s no one 
foolproof way to finance your com- 
pany’s expansion, Opinions vary, both 
among investors Se among business- 
men. 

For instance, it is generally assumed 
that financing expansion out of retained 
carnings al depreciation allowances 
merits a gold star. General Electric 
Co. has made huge outlays for plant 
since the war ‘without once going to 
the public for new money 

Yet you can’t overlook the stock- 
holder who may complain that profits 
should be going into dividends instead 
of reinvestment. Ernest Breech, execu- 
tive vice-president of Ford Motor Co., 
remarked about Ford's _ billion-dollar 
postwar expansion entirely out of earm- 
ings (BW—Oct. 17°53,p130): “We're 
lucky . . . we didn’t have 45,000 stock- 
holders clamoring for us to pay out this 
monev in dividends.” 

Some growth companics, such as 
Dow Chemical Co., have gone repeat- 
edly to the public for money to pay 


for expansion. They feel they have 
gained productive cap with ad- 
vantages to tig 8 tockholders. 

Southwestern Publi in the 
eighth year of a long-ra 
on Wall Street financi id 
dividend policy besides 
¢ Coping with Wall Street—Last weck, 
Southwestern’s chairm Nichols 
playing his now-familiar of a lexan 
on Wall Street. He had come to polish 
up details of the bond-and-stock fnanc- 
ing plan designed to fi company’s 
needs for the next yea 

Ever since 1947, Nic! 
Stanley have operated 
they think sets some r 

It’s the eighth yea 
Southwestern has floate: suc of 
common stock—Nicho id Stanley 
think that’s a unique situation. They 
also claim that South tern’s 
of increasing dividend times in 1] 
years is unmatched—bot 1 frequency 
and in total percentag ncrease—by 
any stock listed in the N York Stock 
Exchange. 
¢ The Gospel—Nich 1 trans- 
planted New Englander tive of Con- 
necticut, engineering graduate of Yale) 
who saw the Southwest years ago as a 
potential gold mine. His job is to 
carry Southwestern’s n of earn- 
ings, growth, future potential—to every 
broker, dealer, and fina: inalyst who 
will listen. He and Sta: vork closels 
to carry out the master of financing 
that will assure South tern the sup 
port of satisfied stockholders and in- 
terested investors. 

As Nichols and Star ee it, the 
key to good financial iwement to- 
day is a liberal divide licv. Rein 
vesting the profits wh 
of expansion money do t make sense, 
they say, in the kind of vital market 
we have today—and ly to have 
for a long time 

By retaining earning 
without having to pa 
but vou cut into the « 
smaller investor like h 
the expansion of carn pacity add 
to the per-share value of stock. And 
that pleases the wealth estor, who 
looks more to long-t« pital 
than to income from dends 
the big investor is a hing 
and Southwestern fee! dividend 
policy should be orient 
mvestors. 
¢ The Payout—Sinc« Southwest 
ern’s management ha 1 the 
dend payout from 55 f ay 
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“loyalty, enthusiasm, cooperation, 


friendliness, ability” 


« « he’s describing the type of workers 
he found in The Land of Plenty 


R. P. Lukens, of 
MERCK g co., Inc, 
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the modern Merck Plant at Elkton, Virginia 


Many manufacturers who have moved into The 
Land of Plenty are enthusiastic about its manpower 
advantages. Workers here are intelligent and adapt- 
able in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled categories 

. they turn out an unusually impressive per-man- 
production record . . . they’re “home-rooted” and stay 
on the job ... many sons following their fathers 
“into the plant.” 


High-caliber manpower is only one of the many in- 
dustrial advantages offered by the territory served by 
the N. & W. Let the Norfolk and Western's plant 
location specialists tell you exactly what this expand- 
ing, highly-productive industrial region offers for your 
particular type of operation. There’s no obligation 

- you will be served promptly and in confidence 
Write, wire or call THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, Drawer B -636 
(Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474), Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER is a transportation 
specialist. Transportation is a major factor in good 
plant location. Consult your traffic manager about 
good plont sites, 
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LIGHTWEIGHT- 
ECONOMICAL 
It’s the Revolvotor® Portable Uplifter Elevator 


Adaptable for shop use or werehouse handling and 
ideo! for shipping end receiving — the new electric 
Uplifter is the real buy teday in moteriais handling. In 
two capacities, 1000 - 2000 pounds, plotform sizes 24 « 
24 and 30 x 30, lifts of 62 and 65 inches on stondoard 
models — the Revolvater Uplifter can be hed 
by a voriety of electric circuits ranging from an avuto- 
mobile battery te 220 volt currents. 

Priced under all competition, the Uplifter includes all 
the safety and convenience features that have 
Revolvoter portable elevators @ stonderd in industry. 
Get full informetion today on this new, easy operating 
inexpensive portable elevator. Remember, too—we build 
Revolvetor Portable elevators to your peorticular needs. 


Write or phone 
REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tennela Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. « UNien 3-6128 





Calendar 
...by Louis Bromfield 


Malabar Farm 


If you sell the farm market, here’s the way 
to get your advertising message on the wall 
of the farm home . and keep it there, 


Your customers will want the Malabar Farm 
calendar. It’s written by Louis Bromfield, 
America’s best known farmer, and strikingly 
illustrated with pictures of Malabar. 


You'll want the calendar as an advertising 
medium because it presents the “new” in 
farming and will be welcomed, used and 
appreciated by the whole farm family. Ask 
our representative to explain exclusive terri- 
tory franchise. Call him in or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially 


WENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OnIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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W. F. STANLEY, financial v-p, worked 
with board chairman Nichols on the plan 
Southwestern has followed since 1947. 


¢ 


income to around 75%—some 
above 80%. 

That, of course, is less striking for 
a utility company than it would be in 
many other lines. In the utility indus- 
try, a 70% set-aside for dividends isn’t 
unusual; in fact, the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission encourages just 
such a rate, 

Public utilities have the peculiarities 
of regulated industries, where the rate 
of return on investment is controlled by 
public agencies. The combination of 
regulation and a long record of growth 
in dollar volume makes for great stabil- 
ity in earnings, and that in turn makes 
it possible to pay out a high percentage 
of earnings without worrying about 
what happens if earnings shrink. 

However, Southwestern’s brain trust 
thinks a freer dividend policy is some- 
thing other industries could well adopt. 
¢ Friend of SEC—A friendly relation- 
ship with SEC may account for some 
of Southwestern’s bold policies. The 
company has been Exhibit A for SEC 
since 1945, when it was carved out of 
the General Public Utilities, Inc.-Com- 
munity Power & Light Co. empire. It 
was the first fully integrated operating 
utility put on its own feet as a result of 
the Holding Company Act. 

From the start, Southwestern played 
along with all of SEC’s orders and 
recommendations—a fact not forgotten 
by SEC, which had to battle all the 
way in some Cases. 
¢ Growth Problem—Setting out on its 
own, Southwestern had problems, too, 
in 1945. Management under Nichols 
knew it had a nich territory to exploit: 
the Oklahoma and Texas panhandles, 
the area to the south called the South 
Plains, and the Pecos River valley of 
New Mexico. 

With a population now about 700,- 
000, the area has potash, carbon black, 
and helium plants; oil, natural gas, 
cattle, and truck farming. Sales Man- 
agement magazine in 1952 ranked 


years 


first and third 
ingest towns.” 


Amarillo and Lubbo: 
among the U.S.’ “sp 

Management liked prospects for 

business growth but lized that fi 
nancing the expansion of power facili 
ties would be the major problem. As it 
turns out, electric has had to 
rise from 136,400 k 1945 to 538.- 
600 kw. in 1953. 
e The Choice—Sout! tern’s manage 
ment decided at th t that financing 
this kind of expansi it of retained 
carnings would be both unwise and in 
adequate. So this ne npany, 
from the Wall Strect mone 
and relatively obsc: plunged 
competition with the famous and 
glamorous companies that were financ- 
ing their postwar exp mn 
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Nichols and Stanley decided 

At one time, Sou tern’s com 
mon stock amounted to only 18% ot 
total capital. ‘That’ even in the 
utility a rhe ipany has set 
a goal of 30% in co n stock: the 
percentage is now a little above 28‘ 
¢ Drum-Beating—'l 0 
other securities, Nich 
company would have t tch the inter 
est of investors. TT lace to start 
publicizing, he decid is with th 
security dealers who millions of 
little investors. Mak market at 
that level would also company’ 
bonds a better recepti th banks and 
insurance companies h shv away 
from little-known con 

Nichols launched 
in 1947 in his twin- 
averaging 100,000 mi r. He 
along an 18-min. m« ound and 
color, glorifving Southwestern’s market 
area, and a set of wid en financial 
reports on past perf ind long 
range policy. ‘This Nichols was 
on tour with a new f hot in Vis 
tarama, a CinemaScop process 
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Why are half of all the coil springs 


in American cars made of 


U-S‘S Carilloy steel? 


HE reason is simple. While ordinary 

hot rolled bars require extensive 
grinding to remove harmful seams, 
pits, and decarburization, CARILLOY 
Precision Rolled Coil Spring Rounds 
require very little grinding; in fact, 
they are often used as furnished with 
no grinding at all. That’s because they 
are rolled on a special mill to half of 
standard tolerances and with very 
little decarburization. As a result, it 
costs less to make high quality coil 
springs from CARILLOY Precision 
Rolled Rounds. 





These cost-saving spring rounds are 
an exclusive development of the 
United States Steel Corporation. We 
are continually searching out ways to 
make steel better, discovering better 
ways to fabricate steel, and finding 
new and better uses for steel. 

Keep in touch with our nearest sales 
office and consult frequently with 
USS Service Metallurgists. Then, as 
we find ways to simplify, speed up, o1 
lower the cost of your production, 
our district men can pass the inform 
ation along to you. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH ~- COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, KEW YORK 


Steels 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO OR PITTSBURGH 


ELECTRIC FURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH 


Carilloy &) 
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Write or Phone 


TECHNICAL WRITING SERVICE 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. & 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


Tel: LOngacre 4-3000 
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And when nitrate of soda pours it means lower handling 
costs for the explosives, glass, ceramic, metal refining 
chemical, and other process industries. In prilled form 
tiny, hollow beads— Mathieson nitrate of soda remains free 
flowing and resists caking even when shipped in bulk in 
hopper cars. It can be unloaded quickly and easily and 
stores without setting-up. 


Prilled nitrate of soda is another Mathieson product-plus 
that provides greater efficiency and reduces production cost 
for the chemical process industries. Quality chemicals, plus 
practical technical assistance, plus dependable shipment 
from plants and key stock points, add up to why you can 
buy chemicals to better advantage from Mathieson 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathiesen Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


caustic soda + soda ash « chlorine + sulphur « sulphuric acid + bicarbonate of soda « ammonia « sodium nitrate « nitric acid « hydrazine pr 


sodium methylate + sodium chlorite + hypochlorite products * dry ice and carbonic gas + ethylene glycols and oxid: 
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V4 WRITE TODAY! 
THE CHARLES MACHINE WORKS 


626 B STREET PERRY, OKLAHOMA 


You advertise in Business Week when you want 
to influence Management Men. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


have SPEED CUTTERS ... a 
good solid reason to insist on 
BOSTON when ordering. 30 Cut- 
ting Edges instead of 24 — 25% 
more cutter means less putter. 
At your stationer and office equip- 
ment dealer, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me your Free Service Manval 
on Pencil Sharpeners. 


as is suitable 
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Champla in 


Type of 
Manutecte 
Worsted Fabrics 
Worsted Fabrics 
Woolen Fabrics 


nd 925 
Worsted, Wooded Fabrics 9849-19 
sym 


1876-1908 


ence, 


Worsted Fabrics 
Worsted Fabrics 
Worsted Fabrics 


Fulton 

Globe 

Manton oases 

National & Worsted Fabric 
Providence woolen Fabrics 

Pioneet Woolen Fabrics 

Sawyet 


and Yarns 


management. The illustration 
gives you a quick idea of why. 
About all that management, dissident 
directors, and angry stockholders will 
agree on at the upcoming special stock- 
holders meeting is this: American 
Woolen’s future is at stake 
¢ The Issues—Management wants ap- 
proval to: 
¢ Retire about $20-million worth 
of capital, using cash, government bills, 
and a $7-million tax refund to liquidate 
the 4% and 7% preferred stock at $105 
and $100 share, respectively. This 
would leave only the no par 1.8-million 
shares of common outstanding. There’s 


above 





no funded debt. 


1875-1918 
1992-1905 


1883-1925 
1960-1902 


shetic 
Worsted Stories 


¢ Dispose of 11 
cost, out-of-date plants | 
wholly owned subsidia 
acquire this property 
¢ Deficit—Both manag: 
opposition have an ey« 
income record of the p 
when the company lost 
lion before income tax 
Deficits are no strang: 
Woolen’s 54-year histor 
cent showing is the worst 
Starting with 1939, th 
years, and in the early p 
when the demand for 
booming, the company « 

Basically, the manag: 
to mect the situation b 
It argues that if it retir 
it will save $1-million 
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There’s going to be a lot of wrangling 
at Boston’s Statler Hotel next Friday 
over American Woolen Co. and its 
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their closing. Some of these looms 


Ma 
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Min 
Anderson 
Baltic 
Beaver Brook 
Bradford 
Kennebec 


Mascoma 
Norwich 


Type of 
Manufacture 
— ure 


Woolen Fabrics 
Woolen Fabrics 
Blankets 
Knitting Yarns 


Wool and § th 
Blended Pabries ae 


Woolen Fabrics 
Wool and Synthetic 


1904-1922 
1884-1912 
1910-1925 


1895-1917 
1881-1918 


t presently intends to retain 


Number of 
Looms 


Loeation 
Skowhegan, Me 
Enfield, N. H 
Dracut, Mass, 
Louisville, Ky 


Fairfield, Me 
Lebanon, N. H 


MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 


Somewhere, every day, 
you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres ‘at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres ... parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 


Blended Fabrics 

Wool and S ynthet 
Blended Fa rics ‘1 
Worsted and S nth 

« tic 

Blended Fabrics 7 
Worsted and Sy : 
a Blended mM 
wsheen Worsted Fabrics 

ifton Woolen Fabrics 
Vassalboro 


1916-1923 
because industry knows how to use 


MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact . 


Ounegan 


Norwich, Conn. 


va 1890-1¢ 
oe 1904 Oldtown, Me. 





as 1867-16 
af 1919 186 Plymouth, Mass 


18901923 
1920-1923 438 
1920-1924 48 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Shawsheen Village, Mass, 
Tifton, Ga, 


] MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
Wool and Synthetic 
Blended Fabrics 1850. MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 

. 20-19 
Wool and Synthetic 1918 9% 
Blended Fabrics 


Webste 
: No. Vassalboro Me 


1876-1914 192 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
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Hardy B 
i. Webster, Mass. 


Factory 
Shawsheen 
Warehouse 


Mills Garnetting 


Brushes 
1920 
none Shawsheen Village, Mass 





1920-1923 
Shawsheen Village, Mass 
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Woolen on the Carpet 


entire textile industry has been going 
through its worst postwar depression. 
Competition in what is always a highly 
competitive industry has become brutal. 
* Ominous Note—There’s more to it 
than that for American Woolen. Early 
last year, the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO)—in fighting a pro- 
posed 15% wage reduction—put to- 
gether a statement of what the union 
considered was wrong with American 
Woolen. 

Point by point, TWU_ castigated 
management—past and present—for the 
company’s woes. Much of what it said 
echoed conclusions that various ob- 
servers in the trade had already reached. 

It quoted the Daily News Record, 
a trade journal, as sayimg in 1952 that 
American Woolen’s management was 


dends and will still have enough money 
left on hand to continue operations. 
Disposal of plants and concentration 
of production facilities, it says, will cut 
down overhead costs and make the 
whole operation more efficient 

The effect of the plant disposal would 
be to reduce sharply—by more than 
60%—the capacity of the world’s largest 
woolen and worsted manufacturer. 
¢ Double-Header—At Boston, two ques- 
tions are likely to get thoroughly aired: 
(1) Will management’s plan work? and 
(2) how come American Woolen got 
into such trouble? 

The latter question, according to 
many textile observers and outspoken 
critics of management, is a lot easier to 
answer than the first. 

First of all, for the past two years the 
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T our modern Youngstown laboratory facilities, develop- 
ment of new devices like “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers, 

as well as other improved methods of detecting, controlling 
and extinguishing fire, insure the truth of our slogan— 


“Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of Amer. 


Youngstown |, Ohio 


Please rush copy of Bulletin 70,~ 


“Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers 
Name 

Title 

Company 


| 


Ee 


— FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION.” 


= CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 
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FINISHING 


ee Pt 


A SPECIALLY FORMULATED Du Pont DUCO lacquer has 


5s 


iv 


the unique combination of properties needed to hold this cartridge of 


staples firmly together for easier, surer reloading ... yet release staples instantly when stapler is used. 


Staple lacquer that knows when to let go 


Perhaps you remember when reload- 
ing a stapler was a tricky business. Cop- 
ing with a cartridge of several hundred 
staples that just wouldn’t stick together 
properly usually resulted in lost time 
and \ost staples. The reloads were slow, 
difficult, and costly to manufacture, too. 

Coating the staples with a specially 
formulated Du Pont DUCO® pyroxylin 


STAPLER PARTS cocted with Du Pont DULUX®’ 


Enamel resist hard knocks for years. 


lacquer cement changed all this. Now 
staples are held together firmly yet re- 
lease freely. Asa result, today’s staplers 
are in universal demand, performing 
an ever-increasing variety of services 
more efficiently and economically. 
This success typifies the vital contri- 
bution the right application of a tailor- 
made Du Pont finish makes to the sales 


THIS DEVICE helps Du Pont chemists measure and 
control finish viscosity. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


future of thousands of products. Per- 
haps a Du Pont finish can help you de- 
velop a new product —improve existing 
products — boost efficiency. For com- 
plete information, contact the Du Pont 
sales technician in your area, or write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (In 

Finishes Division, W ilmington Del 


DUCO AND DULUXK ARE REG 


EYE-CATCHING BEAUTY of Du Pont DULUX Enamels 
means added sales appeal for this stapler 


me v 6. ar ort 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+ + THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





-- 1951, capital expendit were k 
Can you measure the importance hen tietdnieicittion checgvodi 
Merchandising. It : ommon trade 
° ° uestion why Ameri Woolen has 
of your catalog in getting orders ¥ sc followed the t: to national, 
consumer-type advert to promot 
its products. 

According to Standard & Poor’s: “In 
recent years there has been a significant 
steve’s @ chart _— (among cotton u oolen manu 

acturers) toward bran¢ ime promo 

that measures the tion, along with acti earch in dk 
relationship of veloping new and improved products.” 
Research. The company says it hasn’t 
printed product 912 a research department ame. Such 
information to a — involved work falls under its vical depart 
suppiter’s chances ment. Since a manag it survey by 
Heller & Associate iltants, th 

of getting the company oe ncreased its 
order in 1,383 research work. In 1952, though, White 
indicated to stockhold there was 
actual cases. doubt in his mind whether American 
Woolen should ever nd the large 


on ni ae ‘ d sums of money that man-made fiber 
The NIAA’s “Surv Y of Industrial Buy- look at your product. You will also see to producers do. re 


ing Practices” revealed that 1,383 makes _ it that they have well organized product Stylin “The company.” claims 
were considered in the purchase of 512 information. That combination will make TWU Y permitted ae shall ol stvlists 
products. As charted above, 471 of the it more likely your firm will be called in idl decionnes ts deh ‘te in 195] 
decisions (to buy a make or not) were and given a chance to land the order.” | when 4 large proportion of its produc- 


based on printed product information Sweet's can help you improve tion was on government orders 


P » € 9 wn H ‘ ° , 
alone. In 360 of the 912 cases involving your chances of getting the order © $64 Question—At this point, it’s 
salesmen, the decisions to call in a on “Ae gs gpg gnce Tale Emcor 


cific supplier's salesman were made after proposals for revamping the company 


‘ s ‘ { ti » j ‘ove ji ball 
comparison of printed product informa- er ha “de “ ir over-a will be approved by stockholders. Some 
. . A ‘ » r Vencyv ‘ . 
tion, So printed product information was marketing efficiency through improved 


the sole basis for 831 or 60.1% of these catalog procedure. The Sweet's district — a - ah odie 
manager near you will be glad to show up like this 

you how 1,550 manufacturers use Sweet's * For the prop Management 
services in this connection. and all but three direct plus what 
Here is the NIAA Survey Committee's Or send for the booklet, “The Need for tees pig ren see his qrenp can 
conclusion: Printed Product Information in Indus- | ™St¢t- 

a trial Buying,” which summarizes one © Against th ~ ipitalization 
-». you will continuously remind pros- phase of the NIAA Study. Write Dept. 59. scheme: Frederic ( Dumaine, Jr., 


’ advertisi ; president of New H railroad and 
pects through advertising that when they “The easier you make it for people to buy | | teen ates 

need a good (compressor), they should _ yeur products, the easier they are to sellt” | 27 /eTican we Cctor = since 

last vear; Joseph B. FE) tner of Ely, 

SWEET'S CATALOG SERVICE ~ Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation * 119 W. 40th St., NW. Y. 18, N.Y. King, Kingsbury & | n; and Roy 

§) Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. A. Young, chairman of t Merchants 
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cause it would deplete the company’s 
quick assets and is over; d compared 
to present market val few dollars 


Give Metal Arts Bronze Medallions to announce above $80 a sharc 
@n anniversary, a new product, dedication of a 
fnew building, to ate on important Besides that, says Smith, manage 

oven Santee .--6 oa ment oughtn’t to be allowed to dispose 
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Business is humming 
to help Judy sleep 


Judy’s new pajamas will keep her snug for sleeping 
tonight. But only a few days ago the last seam was being 
stitched in a shop far from her home. The story of how 
clothes reach stores so fast may suggest ways to save 


time and money in your business. 


Each season of the year you wear different 
clothes. So just before each season, the 
garment industry ships a complete new 
stock to your local store. Manufacturers 
call on Railway Express to help plan their 
shipments all over the country. 

The role of Railway Express is to pick up, 


transport and deliver millions of garments 
to stores in thousands of cities and towns, 


EXPRESS 


Ye E NCS 


Only Railway Express can ship to so many places and 
be responsible for prompt, safe delivery. 

Shipping clothes for a nation is one of the big jobs of 
Railway Express. But your shipping problem, large or 


small, is just as important to Railway 
Expressmen. 


More than 45,000 Railway Expressmen 
are ready to give you start-to-finish ship- 
ping service—service with extra values at 
no extra cost. Your local Expressman 
represents the only business-managed 
transportation system that combines na- 
tionwide rail, air and truck service to 
meet all your shipping needs. 


It pays to specify the extra value shipping service 








clues: to the solution of management men’s problems.———— 


Published every week-—closes 12 days in advance. 


line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 6 average words as line; count 
2 worde for box number 
number replies c/o BU 


SINESS 
42nd St,, CHICAGO, 520 N, Michigan Ave., BAN cl 


Write for » ial rates for Business Services Ads. Address box 
to the office nearest you. 
FRAN 


Rate—$6.86 per line (2.98 per 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 
SCO, 68 Post St. 








sat +. 


Vac 
Sales £ ytive—Assistant to President. Must 
have thorough background in conveyor indus- 
try, Age preferred 40-60. Midwest, Please reply 
Box P-1407, Business Week 


mms Selling Opportunity Otfered === 
Opportunity for Aggressive Distributors now con- 


tacting industrial accounts, Leading manufac- 
turer of Rust Preventative Coatings has exclu- 
sive territories available. Our representative 
will aeeiet your organization in selling our line 
of Gust Preventative and Chemical Resisting 
Coatings. Write now for full details regarding 
this profitable franchise. Rust-Sele Company, 
9308G Meech Ave, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 


Pp. sei Ae ‘| 
Vv. P. Int’l. Div. aggressive experienced sales 


advertising credits collectiona, Organize direct 
Foreign distribution $25,000, PW-1373, Business 


Week 

industrial Sales or Product Ma with 8. $. 
degree, twenty years experience, including Mar- 
ket Research background desires challenging 
position. Wide acquaintance in textile, rubber, 
plastic and other industrial field. PW-1461, 
Business Week 


industrial Relations supervisor desires move. 
Experienced in negotiations, all phases of per- 
sonnel operation, diepensary, plant newspaper. 
Knows Pennsylvania and Ohio laws. PW-1453, 
Business Week 


Young Executive, College Background, Age 32, 
Successfully self-employed 8 yra., buying, sell- 
ing, supervisory experience, desires contact 
growing concern for management position with 
future. PW 1389, Business Week 

Navy Lieutenant Commander returning civilian 
life desires sales or administrative position, Ex- 
perience includes engineering, administrative 
work, executive duties and sales. Held diplo- 
matic post Middie Hast. AB in Arabic (Har. 
vard) also courses geology, business law. Ex- 
perienced inatructor Speaking knowledge 
French, Turkish Interested returning with 
family Burope or Middle Bast but domestic em- 
ployment considered, PW-1398, Business Week. 


Export Manager or Assistant, now F 
Wishes new Kast coast position. Small company 
preferred, Educated, experienced, responsible 
hard-working. Age 40 5,000. PW.-1013, Buai- 
ness Week 

Manutacturing executive available. £. 
int management processing 
neering, production, and general shop func- 
tions, Midwest location preferred PW.14655 
Husiness Week 


===as Selling Opportunities Wantedxx==: 


Manufacturers Representative established in 
1935; graduate of Engineering University; needs 
additional lines in Texas and the Great West 
RA-1007, Business Week 

Seles Representative Wash., D. C., Young Ag- 
gressive, desires distributorship or represent 
lines sold any type business or U. 8. Gov't In 
Va Md.. and N Financially responsible. 
8 yre. selling experience Nat'l. concern RA- 
1552, Business Week 


Need quality Air cylinder and Air valve account 
for Pacific Northwest, Rogers Machinery Com- 
pany Portiand, Oregon 


Manutacturers Agency serving Industriel Ac- 
counts in Chicago area desires additional line. 
RA-1417, Business Week 


Mfr's Rep: with C eters and ex- 
tremely exeeptional contacts among the na- 
tions’ largest manufacturera of Sporting Goods 
seekes lines of raw materials or components for 
representation to the above industry. RA~1445, 
Rusiness Week 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Agent calling on Industriai 
counts desires additional line, Financially re- 
sponsible, RA-~1448, Business Week 
Established Manufacturers’ Representative—one 
mechanical and one electrical engineer wish to 
add one high grade line sold to ORM accounts 
in Southern Ohio and Kentucky, RA-.1446, Busi- 
ness Week 
Mfrs.’ Rep.—ageressive, success 
tional line to New England industry or Jobbers, 
RA-1402, Business’: Week 
Chicago Sales Agent to Electric, Hardware and 
Catalog jobbers can do a job on one more line, 
RA-1467, Business Week 
Well established manufacturers rep. serving 
bers and industrials in Ind, B. TL, 8.W. Ohio, 
Ky. wuntes additional electrical, mechanical or 
O.B8.M. line, RA-1466, Husiness Week 


Cincinnati Area, Manu. agent or promotion exp. 
indus, salen and teaching, Age 30. RA-1460, 


Business Week 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
For C.P.A.’s Only. C.P.A.'s in all 


evuntry are building their practices ethically 
and obtaining better fees by sending our 
monthly tax bulletin to their clients. While 
subscription is limited there are still a number 
of areas open. Send for sample copy and rates, 
Accountants’ Publishing Co., 185 Devonshire 
#treet, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Stampings in Small Lots—Die- 
ings can be produced in short runs at the low- 
est possible die cost. Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 7, Minnesota. : 
manutacturer, specializing in sheet 
metal fabrication and synthetic baked on 
enamel finishing, desires connection on contract 
basis. Large reservoir of skilled and semi- 
akilled workmen adept at assembly operations 
including welded assembly 88-1210, Business 
Week Md 
Want New Sales Without a big market invest- 
ment? Send me your phone number. I counsel 
emall businesses on smal! budgets for a modest 
fee. Limited client list. Box 88-1149, Business 


Week 

foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion, Our clients include manufacturers, ex- 
porters, engineering concerns, advertising 
agencies, industrial consultants, and foreign 
governments. For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services. McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. 36, N. Y¥. 
How will state trends affect your labor rela- 
tions? Read From The State Capitals reports, 
por, Gatatle, write Bethune Jones, Red Bank, 


=== Registered Patent Attorneyo=o——— 


Potent information Book, without 

Pat. Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47, Assoc, 
Examiner Pat. Off, 1922-29 Gustav Miller, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 14BW4, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Test 

plant or equipment. New Survey of manufac- 
turing, assembly, packaging and warehouse 
facilities available in Alameda Co. on lease or 
contract gives valuable facts. Write today ask- 
ing specific questions to: Alameda Co. New 
Industries Com., Suit #1, 427 13th St., Oak- 
land, Calif 

Florida Lumber Company: Leading Wholesale- 
Retail located .arge city. Gross $1,000,000 plus, 
yearly. Excellent profit. Buildings, property, 
etc, $375,000. 50% cash. Inventory dollar-for- 
dollar approx, $300,000. Or lease property with 
purchase option, Principals only. MeMillan & 
Associates, 415 Lex. Ave., N. ¥. 17, N. ¥. MU 
77-9089, 


INVESTMENT GUIDANCE 
The only book of its kind: Investment com- 


panies (384 pp.) by noted authority Presents 
modern ideas and techniques prized by astute 
investors everywhere. Shows you how to invest 
successfully for capital gains, income, safety. 
62,000 copies sold to date. Introductory 

$15 (reg. $20). Money back guarantee. Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., 41 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, New York. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 
Capital-Credit-Stock-Bond Isswes-Loans Partners 
—Sy Field, 1008 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. BU 8-5792. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Will Build 1-story steel, masonry plant $4.25 
sq. ft. or your specifications at cost. Liberal 
long-term purchase contract. Good deal. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Emporia, Kan. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Patent Medicine Business wanted for cash. 
PP-1394, Business Week. 


EQUIPMENT 





For Sale 
Your portable g tor & engine hatrs. Diesel, 
gasoline. AC-DC. 1 to 1000 KW. New and Sur- 
plus. Rentals, Sales, Purchases. Midwest Corp., 
1270 Augusta, Chicago 22 








Textile Re- 
roc kholders at- 
talization plan 
Che calling 
“smacks of 


publishers of “Am 
porter,” in letters t 
tacked both the r 
and proposed sale of plant 
of the preferred, the 

Alice in Wonderland 

¢ Rebuttal—What cd management 
have to say? One officer, adding to 
White’s proxy statement, believes 
“there will always be an American 
Woolen. All we have to do is modern- 
ize.” Management’s next move, he 
said, will be to dive: if you don’t 
it’s just too bad.” On this score, it is 
reported that Dumaine would like to 
get the woolen-worsted business on an 
efficient basis, then m into other far- 
afield lines. 

In defense, 
blamed (1) unions and 
cooperate; (2) higher costs of doing busi- 
ness in New England as compared with 
the lure of the South; and (3) the gen 
eral overcapacity of n and worsted 
facilities. 

There are those who agree with all 
this, but many who blame management 
for not doing about it 
sooner. 
¢ Same Boat—Ameri: isn’t alone in 
its troubles, of course. Though plenty 
of textile companic take money, a 
great number of wor ind worsted 
mills have closed, moved south, or cut 
the number of looms peration. In a 
way, American Wool is just the 
dramatic example of what has happened 
to the woolen and wor 1 industry and 
its management 


management often has 
their refusal to 


ret} 
som ling 








MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Braniff Airways moved quickly to fill 
the vacancy left when Tom Braniff, its 
70-year-old founder-president, died with 
nine other businessn in a private 
plane crash in Loui on Jan. 10 
Four days later, Char! Beard, 53 
executive vice-president is elected to 
the presidency, and lirector, Fred 
Jones, took over the newly created 
chairman’s post 
« 


Educational grant: Du Pont has an- 
nounced a $238,000 fund for 
to colleges and univer to advance 
the teaching of sciet This brings 
du Pont’s total in grants for the 1954- 
55 academic year to $700,000 


grants 


New stock option plant approved last 
week by Canada Dry ‘ ser Ale stock 
holders permits officer | other mem 
bers of the compan agement to 
buy 80,000 shares of nmon over the 
next five years. The fixed purchas 
price: $11.625 a sh Canada Dr 
common is now sellin; m $12.50 to 
$13 a share. 
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THE TREND 


How Much Hope? 


International control of atomic weapons is an easy 
subject to talk nonsense about. And a dangerous one. 

Next week in Berlin, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Molotov may start the first serious conver- 
sations in years aimed at reducing the threat of atomic 
warfare, So it's important right now to re-examine 
the fundamental problems posed by the existence of 
nuclear weapons: What, actually, is international nego- 
tiation on this subject striving to accomplish? What 
results should a man of good will, a citizen of the world, 
hope to see emerge from a conference on atomic 
weapons? How far should a negotiator protecting 
interests of the United States be prepared to go? 

It seems clear to us that any realistic examination of 
the problem has to come to terms at the start with two 
thoroughly unpalatable facts. 

Fact one: ‘There is absolutely no way of preventing 
atomic warfare—short of preventing war itself. 

Any major war fought in the future is going to be 
fought with atomic weapons, regardless of any imagin- 
able international agreement. Assume that the nations 
agreed next week to destroy all atomic weapons and 
plants capable of making them, to forego any use of 
atomic power, to submit to the most rigid inspection. 
Even so, that would merely postpone the problem. 
Upon the outbreak of war every government that had 
its wits about it would start feverishly to build new 
Hanfords and new Oak Ridges. 

Mankind, as susiness week reminded its readers a 
few weeks ago, simply has to live with the fact that it 
is hopelessly committed to the unstable atom. It is no 
more possible to negotiate ourselves back to the relatively 
playful warfare of the 1940s than to the longbow at 
Agincourt. 

Fact two: ‘The United States in particular has built 
its defenses around the atom bomb and finds that 
weapon a very appropriate one. The United States is 
a society in which manpower is expensive and scarce, 
machinery and fuel are plentiful and cheap. It is as 
obviously wise for such a society to give its fighting 
men scientific weapons as it is for it to give its 
working men the most advanced lathes. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that—as against 
any other nation—the United States would be in a rela- 
tively stronger position in an atomic war than in a 
conventional war. Some such conviction clearly under- 
lies the wise realignment of the military force that 
the Administration kas under way. 

There could easily be circumstances in which it would 
be worth-while for this country to forego some of the 
relative advantage inherent for it in an atomically armed 
world as compared with a conventionally armed world. 
If opportunity offered, for instance, it might be worth 
trading off that advantage for a real prospect of an 
unarmed world. 





Although 
y of nuclear 


Nevertheless, the basic situation remai 
the whole world is the worse for the discov: 
weapons, the U.S. is hurt less than the rest of the 
world; it is better adapted to an atomic ag: 

These rather grim conclusions make it p! 
negotiations are ever going to eliminate the overhanging 
horror of the atomic bomb. ‘That does not mean that 
negotiation is useless. It does mean that neg: 
to aim at reducing the likelihood of war itself 

In the coming years, the blitzkrieg possibilities of 
atomic stockpiles will offer a terrifying premium to the 
nation that starts a war. That is a situation that state- 
craft can and should do something about. 


The Strike Vote 


Discussion of President Eisenhower’: 
amending the Taft-Hartley act has centered almost exclu 
sively on one of the many recommendations he made 
(BW —Jan.16'54,p26). 

The one that has monopolized attenti 
strike vote. The President’s words were 
important decision he {the employee] s! 
opportunity to express his free choice by secret ballot 
under government auspices.” When the question imme 
diately arose as to whether the President { 
before a strike started or after it was in 
President said he was simply laying do: 1 principle 
and leaving the details to Congress. 

We have had some experience in America with the 
pre-strike vote. During World War II, the Smith 
Connally act made such a ballot mandat in defense 
plants. This policy was abandoned when it became 
evident that such a referendum was no to strikes 

We have had no experience with | post-strike, 
government-supervised vote. It is attacked as 
that would inhibit employers from mak their final 
offer before a strike begins, on the theory that a little 
extra, offered just as the vote is taken, induce a 
majority of the strikers to vote against 
walkout. If that proves to be the case, p 
post-strike vote by law can be expected | crease the 
number of strikes. 

On the face of it, interpreting Eisenhow: trike vote 
principle as a post-strike ballot would se: conflict 
with something else he said in his message on Taft 
Hartley changes. In a stout defense of the essential 
soundness of Taft-Hartley, the 
drastic legislative innovations in this field 
desirable or required at this time.” 

In any event, whether to take a strike 
are serious questions deserving full discussi 
accord with the position of James P. Mit 
of Labor. He said on this issue, “I favor | 
enactment of those recommendations on 
agreement can be reached in the Cong: 
extended debate and analysis of the pr 
government-supervised strike vote be held 
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NEW YORK’S FIRST OFFICE BUILDING 


with automatic 
Autotronic elevatoring 


A busy office building, the Carnegie Endowment International 


Center, has been succe sstully using automatic elevators without 
operators for more than six months. 


The immediate acceptance of passenger operated elevator 
New York tenants and visitors alike is attributed to the simpli: 
operation, the excellent service, and the ease of communicati 
with the starter by car telephone. 


Naturally, management is also thoroughly : atisfied. 


NT INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Facing the broad expanse of United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, 
this new 12-story building houses 38 national and international 
non-profit organizations devoted to the improvement of 


human welfare. 


The building's 800 occupants, some 500 daily visitors, and a 
unique arrangement of conference and meeting rooms on th 
floor create a highly diversified traffic pattern throughout th: 
Traffic is kept moving smoothly by 4 automatically operated 


AUTOTRONIC elevators. 


ovis autorroNic Elevatoring secures the maximum quantit 
quality of performance from a group of elevators. All operat 
can be automatically and elecrronically controlled 
including automatic recognition and instant readjustment 
for any traffic pattern variation, 


ovis AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring will give any building, nev 
modernized, greater efficiency and economy in vertical 
transportation. We'll be ple “ased to show you how. 


Call any of our 266 offices. Otis Elevator C ompany, 
260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Cauldwell Wing 
Braistin, Porter & 


AUTOTRONIC. 


ELEVATORING 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 














Smith-Corona, makers 
of the famous Smith- 
Corona Typewriters, 
use five Burroughs 
Sensimatics on 
their Accounts 
Receivable. State- 
ments and ledgers 
are posted in one 
fast easy operation. 


face Bhd Sta 


Se tam 


ae 


Atthe Marrero, Louisiana Plant 
of The Celotex Corporation, 
one of the world’s largest and oss — 
best known producers of build- cart ae 
ing and acoustical products, the lee ARC: 
Burroughs Sensimatic has made “a = ¢ CK OD | 
the posting of production and : CC & 
inventory data an extremely a. , t | hiss 4 Sect! 3 
fast and efficient operation. as 4. ede 


CLEA ZB 


ee 8 panier een 


SO SIMPLE! SO SPEEDY! SAVINGS TO SPARE! 
Any bo 


Bunroughs Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Favored for their extreme flexibility and versatility, famous Burroughs 

Sensimatics meet today’s pressing demand for cutting rising accounting 

costs. Virtually any accounting job or combination of jobs can be 
handled on a single machine—the same machine! 
—thanks to the exclusive sensing panel feature. Even 
beginners quickly do expert work. Small wonder, 
so many of the world’s best businesses use Sensi- 
matics to save them time, money and manpower 
Call the Burroughs branch office nearest you, listed 
in the yellow pages of the telephone book, and get 
the full Sensimatic story. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


j 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 








